















RECOM&tEN^/teTI&NS. 


jri'9w LLxD^ Pretident uf Cf'mbia C^tleglf, 

' ' ^ ''^*^^Torlc^ ^ / h' ,‘k'' -’*‘' 

A.T^^'request of Mr. J. Orville Taylor, I {^ivd exaniiiieil 
work entitled ‘‘ The District School/’ and am of opinion that, both 
from ita^ des^^and execution, it virall drives the patrottaj^ Of tho^^ 
P^hliCjiAnd the special noti^ and perusal of those eftgaged^or in- 
terested in promoting |(mcml education. . V 

t'V' w. a.p^'a: 

Golumhia Ccdkgc, “ J . ' ' . ' 

New Y Oik, Sept. ' 2j&th, 1 334. > . ^ v ■ V ■ 

From Chari^i^ICin^^E3q,imtAof^*ThcJ\i'e^ York American r 

5 work, I iponcur fully in what 


Chahws King, 


M said of it by frOijideiit flnen 


FrQm the ^ight Reverend Bish&p Oiid^rdonky of thu Pvotmmt 
/ jE^isco^ni Vhuroh in the State of J^Cevf York, 

tajdor has donO me the favour of putting into my hands a 
/copy of his “ District School.” It being, however, at a period of 
more than ordinary pressure of official duty, I have been able to 
N only a hasty and partial perusal. But I have beOn enabled 

s^ch an insight into the nature and plan of the work as to 
of its great value, and the probability of its being exten- 
to the important ;caUi^ erf general education. I thcre- 
J fore clmeiftlly concur in r^mmendotioiw. ^ 

T. Ojxokhcoxk. 





Fjrom EtpfyaUi A*»«, LLJi^^reaident of XTnion CoUe^^ 

,-j;% -- , ^ ^ y .. . y^ SchenVtiady. ^ ^ 

I know of no work eo much wanted as the one 'Mr. Taylor has 
now burnished ; and frbm. its desi^^I think it admirably fitted to 
improve aletfientaiy education. * ' 

^ ' '^''EI.IPffAtnT 'N ott.' 



From J. J\£. MdtheTo^j DM., Chancellor of the jVew York 
Xlniversity. 

V Mr. Taylor’s work on District Schools contains much that should 
be read and pondered by parents and teachers. It is written in a 
cleaV, vigorous style, is wdl aitani^d, and may be considered n 
valuable acquisition to the cause of elementary education. 

, ' ' ^ J.v-M. Mathews. 

From tViUiam L. Stone, Faq., Editor of the Commercial 
• ‘ ... Advertiser” 

After an examination of the ‘‘Dis|xict School, ” I fully and checr- 
fplly concur in the commendations bestowed above. 

WiEHAM L. Stone. 

From J*^athan Dane’s, D.D., Editor of the “ Christian Advo- 
cate,” &c. 

I have looked over Mr. Taylor’s book on the importance of a 
well-digested system of elementary education.' I am much pleas^ 
with Ilia general plan, and the observations on the specific duties, 
qualifications, and responsibilities of parents, teachers, and all who 
have the care of children and youth, f^cannot, therefore, but hope, 
that Ms book may have an extensive drculation and be attentively 
read by all classes of our fellow-citizens, and more especially that 
his g^od design and plan of instruction may be particularly exem- 
plified in every section of pur growing republic. 

• . , ' C,,. _ N.- Banob; ^ 

„Now York, SepL 36tli,' 034. ‘ 



:^®c6mmen0Ations. ^ 



Fr9^ Revernnd Willi am Parki^onj A pastor .of First 

^ BnpH»i'^Church,'^etu'XQrk*^{ . ^ 

Having long regretted till A evident defects in the UBMl*manage- 
mentnf our common schooU, I haveheen higl4y gratified in look- ^ 
ing 4 >ver, though but hastily, the sheota of ahobk pow in the press,*! 
ehtitjed “District School,” by J. OrviUe Taylor. In this book, the." 
defects alluded to, with their causes and consequences, are justly 
brought to view, and the requisite changes, with their practicability 
and advantages," are explicitly stated and happily illustrated. So 
far, therefore, as I have hkd opportunity to examine Mr. Taylor’s 
“District School,” I cheerfully recommend it to tlfe general read- 
ing and patronage of the American public, as a well-written work, 
and especially, to the careful attention of all parents, and of all 
teachers and trustees of schools, as, to them, peculiarly interesting 
and needful. , ’ 

William PAiiKiFsoif. , 

New York, Oct. 3d, 1834, 


Frsm William JW. If. S. District Attorney. 

Mr. Taylor’s “ District School? is a book well adapted to the 
promotion of the desirable object which the writer has in view. 
I have great pleasure in Commending this work to public pa- 
tronage. ' ^ 

William M. Pnict. 

New-York, Oct. 0th, 1834. 


J. Orville Taylqr has rendered the cause of education an invalua- 
ble service, by his work entitled “ The District Schoolf His 
doch-ines are sound, andvwith a very few exceptions, in my opinion, 
the means suggested for carrying thorn into operation, must Bnd 
favour with all reflecting minds. If our fellow-citizens universally 
regard, and put^in practice 1die lessons he has taught withes uch 
simpUcity and force, they will lay deep and sure the foundations 
of private happiness, and public security, I would respectfully 



■' ^ / RECoMj^EltfDAtIOjr4|.' ‘ j 

■v. ‘^,^ ■• /' '■^^'■. ' f ' ‘ 

' ^onilneiHl the auUior, and hia lahours in ^6 iield of.usefulness, Xq 
tbo notice of the governor, and the meihbe^ of the legislfiture of 
‘^e^nsylvaniiu " ' ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

' -- Roberts VAtfi. 

" Philadelphift, SJd mo. 5, 183&, , ^ 


/If these jMrmdples be correct, — ae every good citiien nnist admit 
they are, — then ia this book, by J. 0. Taylor, of vast importance 
^to our community. Its aim and design are to further the progress 
of national education, on the beet principles, and in the beat practi- 
cal manner. Its name, The J>ietrict School^ is humble and un- 
assuming. But it is peculiarly attractive. It iaby the District 
&CH0OE that the great mass of the pedple is to be illumined* Only 
let jMirents, packers, and our legislators study this book, as it truly 
desdrVes to be 'studied, and a new impulse cann&t fail to be given 
to our state and national education. And, thence, our republic 
will derive fresh nourishment, and strength, from ^he superior edu^ 
,ca^n of the rising generation. 

j. ' The object, therefore, of Mr. Taylor's book cahnot be sufficiently 
apfdnuded. Arid wc do not hesitate emphatically to say, that he 
has done ample justice to it. It exhibits, a master’s >iew of the 
best "mckle of attaining iho> end. proposed j)y our schools ; and a rich 
experience in the whole matter ; and it is expressed in a clear and 
forcible style. We therefore beg leave earnestly to recommend his 
boos to every parent, to "every teacher, and to every, legislator and 
patriot who study the best intereslii of oUr common country. 

, , " WiLlIAM G. BroWITI^EE, Dj.D. 

' «* 

' ^ ' “ 


“ In teachers’ seminaries, Taylor’s ‘ District School’ should be 
used as a reading-book, for the double purpose improvement in 
reading the English language, and becoming familiar with the 
most improved mode of instruction, and the best rules of school 
gdvernment.”— o/ n. Cumtnii^e^ of the Meffentf of the C/hV-,, 
^eraily of the- State of *ATsw York on th^ Education of Common. 
School Teacher a j ^dlbany,lSS5, ’* ' ^ - 



TTfEC OMM® ND AXION.s; 


Paris, Bee. 30, 1B34. 

Hear .y/r, — I have just tinklied a perusal" of the excellent book— 
“The District School’^ — you have had the kindness to send to me. 
Its subject is one of the very highest importance ; and you have 
treated it in a planner that evinces a close observation of the prac- 
tice, as well as a profound knowledge of the principles ^and theory 
on which it is founded : an*d your worh is one of those which I 
think most calculated to produce extensive and permanent good. 

, EnwARiL Livinortok, , 

Letter to the autho/. ' Minister ta France, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We cannot liestow highur praise upon tlie District School, 
than by expressing the ojdnion that the cause of education ivould 
be greatly promoted by its general diffusion, and that it ought to 
be in the hands of every parent and teacher in this wide republic. 
m * * • have been so copious in o'ur oxhacts, that our readers 
are now prepared to form their own judgment of the very clever 
and useful work'ujider consideration. It is with unfeigned plea- 
sure that we learn from the .preface;, that to .the cause dT education 
our author has consecrated his talents, hu3 attainments, and his 
futuic life. The^causc has gained much in acquiring so intelligent, 
skilful, and practical an advocate.” — Monthly Journal of FAuca- 
tiun^Prinz€t^ifu . 

“Wb have looked ovor this volume t^ith uncomhion inteneet. 
It is full of good thoughts^and useful suggestions, on the importance 
of common -schools, to a country like ours ; on the defects which 
abound in them, and their sources j aivd on tl;iB means of improving 
and elevating them. Nor is it the leEist commciidation of the work, 
that, it bfeatlies throughout a truly Christian spirit. The style is ' 
simple, intelhgible. and forcible.” — American Annais of Education 
and dnstf uciiony , 



'' - 

'r^*" IHg * Di^ct'l^hool’ is a volume ot ■g^eat vatu6,^oth in it^ 
•iler)lgi^||iil ox^utioii; and we sincerely commend tHis volume to 
whi^desir© that na^nal education sHouW with 'hfe be a truth, 
^and not a mefe statuto^* provision, rendered nugatory, if not mis- 
chievous, by thc -iriann«P in which- it is executed.” — J^Tew York 

American^ Sept.' 37; '*■ - : ' ; 

'■ " * - ' " ‘ 

^^This admirable yedutofi, of which #e have spohen before moim 
thpi once, is now out, -and' we again commend rt to general circu- 
lation .” — York American^ Oct. 18, 1834; 

Pne of "the most important works that h^vc come from the 
press is tiie duodecimo (336 page®) entitled the ^ Di^rict School,’ 
by J. Orville The improvement of el pmehtary ' education 

is the purpose of 4^ author, and he lia^ followed it out in all the 
proper details, with the^ability of an intelUgcnl and inost zealous 
ol^erv^r.”— TAe J\/*(iti»hdl Gazette and Jj^erarY B^^ster. 

ia'with sincere pleasure that we recommend the perusal of 
'Mr. T^lor^s book to parents, teachers, and especially to, the trivs- 
''tees and euporintendents of our schools. Every citizen should read 
U who values either the welfare of his own offspring, or the salva- 
tion ^f the, republic.”— vV>7t) York Observer. 

T “The object of the ‘District School’ is^njost nnportaht^to raise 
the -character of the district .school by explaining the difficult but 
most useful and honourable dudes of the schoolmaster, and the 
Telltivc responsibilities of teachers, pupils, and parents. The 
jnature and bearings of moral education form a prominent feature 
jin,. the work. Such a volume has .be^h long needed,” — T^At; 
Ch^chmaiu- , ' . - 

* .«ThB ‘.District i&chool’ that we mentioheo other day is an 
.admirable; work bn elementary education, and'ahould be read by 
every parent and teacher in the Umon.’r—vf^5 ony tkaily Adyer- 
tiser. ^ ' -i 

' “The ‘District School,’ by J Or^jfio Taylor.— This ia in- 
"etructixo work, and a (feUgIStful tbt^ TV author has a lii^ 



j;' _ ' '' vV 

' / '> ^ ^ . z-' ’ . ■' ; ^ ^ ‘ 

sense of tlic luUicrotMl, a keen eye'ibr defects*; and be has ©buffed 
so 'closely, and described so faithfully, that be h^ not ohly 
an eminently useful book, but one full of amusement. The style 
is pure and pc3rspicuoufl, and the thon^t always luminous, and ’ 
fretiucntly olb^ucntr* * *- With the most useftfl instructions,^.rthe 
author constantly ilnitee either amusement of anecdote or the charm 
of poetical stylo And' thought .” — The JV'etv -York Mirrori 

. -^‘The style of the ^ District SohooF is simple, intclligihle, appro- - 
priate, correct,' and forcible ; apd the ' author displays much^ ac- 
quaintance with the condition of common education. Wo regard 
the general circulation of this wprk as highly desirable, for 4 
carry to e^ty reader a large ' amount of important truths, many ^ 
sound views of education, and an incitement to exertion in its pro- 
motion, which must , produce some good effects.’’-»-JV’cw JTer^ ^ 
Dally AdvertUer. I . ■ \ 

' ‘i No work which we have seen appears to oe so well calculated 
for extensh’le elToct bn our schools; and it will be a public benefit 
to evciy state in the Union, if it is. widely diffused and read in every 

town arid yillage.’’-r-vZ!)ai7y i/2 Jwrn’ffer, 

'' We ask that this book, by Mr. Taylor, may be rCBid by parents . 
^first, carefully read, and well digested ; and secondly, we recoih-^ 
mend that every man and woman in, this city may buy a' copy 
thereof, and stiteJy it well. It is a duty that parents and teachers 
owe children and society.”-— 7 %e tlnittd States Gazette, ^ 

“ The ‘ District School.’ — e most cheerfully recommend this' 
book to our readers. It treats on the subject of elementary in- 
8tTuc|ion, such as should be imparted in our common schools. It 
comes Recommended.' by President Duer, and other distinguisbed, 
individuals; butitlsita own best fecomthendation, as it treats an 
important and deeply interesting subject with much ability, in a 
plain and forcible styie-^’—CApw^f on Mvotate and Journal. 

Among all the books, essays, an^ pamphlets that have recently 
Appeared on this most important subject, wc have ^ seen none that 
^peai:s to ua^to combine so-much of good Qommon sense with true 



. Tiife work ie evidently th^ result of sound sense, tt^uth . 

ledCperienoe, ttrSl^^oareful thought, and ought to be seriously fe,aii and 
studied by every pdrent and teacher throughout the Union.”—, 
Sa^tUt HepQ^tory. " . , r 

The ^District School.* — ^In this work Mr. jTaylor <h&plays great 
Olid accurate knowledge, aryl throws out a multitude Df useful and "" 
^judicious suggestions, in language ^inj^latly cleat, eucednet, and in- 
; H!is book is catculated to do mucKgood, anji we should 

‘ rejoice to know that it was extensively read and its hints universally 
adopted .” — TVie York Y'imea. ^ 

'** We perceive that Mr. Taylor's worh comes before the worlu 
under the auspices ofliigh authority, with sl list of names appended 
> ^hich justify a most exalted opini^ of its merit Vnd capacity Ibr 
‘ usefulness, and a testimonial of still greator weight, if possible, in 
a Preface, written by one whose ability to judge there cajr be no”* 
: question, and whose high character is such, that the fact of his 
. taking so much interest in the work is both a high compliment 
and the best certificate of cxcellen^ei”— JV''ew'Tbrfc Gtisefte and 
I G^^ral Jjdlver(tser0 ‘ ‘ 

^ -;3^‘ThB ‘rilstriet School' is addressed to paronts^ teaclmrs, and 
legislators. The work is evidently the result qf experience and 
,4dose,observatioTi, m^d cairtaihs many valuable hints on the subject 
^ of tvhich it treats, which are wo|thy of the attention of all in 
. jriiy Vay connected with the business or having the direction of 
'^the system of comm bn < school education. It is highly recom- 
^ nfiended, and call sem^C^y fail to command atteritiom’V-iDtwVy AU 

"r ^ ‘ ' 

\ • ^‘.THe wrifier^hf tne ‘district SchooP appears ta possess u full 
^.khoW ledge of the subject of educaUohi and his^ remarks . 

>on the duties of parent,- th'e qijali%atipn of teat^ers, school^sci- 
pline, the advagt^es of kn^wlcdge,^ &c., distiugufehed by souild 
V, ^enie and weighty arguments. The sty le^ is put^tid perspicuous, 
amd’lhe reasonings of eloquent^and ipslru^e 

Evjening ^ ", ; ^ . * / . , . ^ 



. \-. / ^ '’"t" ;;* V - ’ i? : , 

“‘The highest pVaisc is due to Aft. Tayfor fot the cletttttess^imd 
sitnpUcity of liis statements and reasonings: there is no parade ^of ' 
learning, no Assumption of profundity; but simply a plain and 
perfectly inteliigibJe exposition of the thoughts and conclusions of 
Q clear-headeji man, Who has taken pains to acquire knowleilge.of 
his subject.’^'^JlfDr'jnii^ Courier and TorTc Eitiquirer, 

“ Wo have looked into this volume with no ordinary inteTesl, 
'T[t enters into the suloject of practical education with, the spirit 
and intelligence of ono deeply iBolicitous for the welfare of tlic 
rising generation. Whatever can add to their dignity, as moral 
and social beings, and to the happiness of their country, is re- 
garded by the author as claiming the attention of all those who 
have the direction of elementary instruction. His book appears 
’to be the issue of a heartfelt coucem for the improvement of our 
schools; and from the practical acquaintanfce which he manifests, 
and the good feeling in whkh he writes, his volume, we thinJ^ > 
should be in the library of every family where -there are children 
to be educated, -and in . tho~ honds^of every teacher.’* — JProvideiice 
Journal, , , , . ' . 


The subject ably discuseed in the / District ScKool’ is one of 
great importance to all — to parents, to children, to citizens as 
members of the community, and to the interest and stability of out 
republican government and instituhons .** — Southern R^U^ous 
Telegraph, ^ 


“ The ‘ District School.’ — ^The topics treated of in tliis volume 
are of vital knportaftce"; the itylo in which they are treated is 
familiar,, and the book, should be thoroughly. examined by parents, 
teachersj and all who ore int^^ted in the cause of freedom and' 
education .” — ^ticUly MIhb. > . , 


This hf a Wort wiich redomihehds itself, and should be found ' 
in the hands of eveiry person interested in the education of youth. 
Th© wrikK has indhlgeSi in no mysterious, metaphysical jargon. ' 
He has not committed the toB common fault of stringing together 
wcvda without hieaning, nor att^ci^ted lead the ibkd into the 



'V'~ 

» %>undl^ expanse ef Sreamy cgtec^atioa ; nor yet, 

t 9 , 4alk learnetl nomBense ' to mystify a subject, rpquitmg'^o be 
illustTated by plain common sCiiso. Though strictly philosophic - 
' the posUiQns assumed by Mr^ Taylor 'are founded on the 
plainest facta,^ thb cot5rei;Jn©^s of which, every iiilelligent tnrnd will 
acknowledge without heEatation ; -and the ar^ments by which 
they hre snsfa^edr and the’ concliiskina- aTrivetiy^,are so perfectly 
draple as. not be mistaken,' and so extremely forcible as to defy 
contradiction. The ‘ District School*' is precisely what it pur- 
,,portst6be. ft embraces every thing connected with the subject. 

It portra 3 rs • the mind and character of a parent ns it should be. 
<*11 points out the mode Vf treatment indispensable, in order to 
make the infa^it mind the miniatUjce resemblance of the well-cul- 
tivated and virtuous intellect of malurer years. It delineates the 
charact^ and qualifications of the good teacher, and describes the 
manner 'in which *he may rear up gowl scholars, and furnish 
society^ with good members. It also teJls ydii of the opposite 
character, teaches you how to know him, and gives you the all- 
' ihipormnt reasons why you should avoid him. Nbr is it the least 
important part of- this tvork, that it imparts correct ideas of what 
$h&uf(7'bs the qualifications of school-committees/ of the nature 
. And extent of their important duties, of thu high responsibility 
Which rests upon them, and the manner in which they- rfiould 
disclii|5ge their trust, f’lnally, the 'District ScKool’ is a com- 
plete manual for parents, teachers, and school-committees ; and 
Wq hail it as a work, lyell .calculated to produce a most beneficial 
Iresuljt in the work of education, "ifo-. highly essential to the peace 
And happiness of our cohiitry, and the safety of her constitution.*’^ 

i^i^mdence Hepublican Utrald, » 

‘ ^ 

Undersigned have examined^ with peculiar satisfaction,- a 
^wmk ^titled “ Th^e lii« trie! School, by J. Orville Taylor;** The 
.Work ik not relstticted to iiomfnon byt treats i>f education 

upon a a tale,, which renders it equally fnstructiWj to all classes of 
citizens -, and in our ^pinion a most desLra^ble aid to all who are. 
charged in any way with the instruction of the young. We are 
peesUadqd that, the perusarof thU treatise will work A^r^form inthe 
p^vfti^ng eysteme of fdpcAtiun.^ With this irnpi^sslon^ W0,4^ire 



. ^ ^ ■ it*6ofMMJSOTWiQNS* ' - - ' ' 

* ■ '' , ' ' ' ^{tv, , - ■*"',■ . , .' ' *'' 

t$> see it ia ibe evety. pei^^ wbo ,feieU either a. OHti&'aii . 

phij<khl^4pit interest in the rising igenerafi^>it. \ . . /. 

^sind. ' . v*;v 

E, W, BAinwiK^ Pastor of Seventh Presbyterian ChilrcK^,^ 

Gup. Be^eoict, Pastojr of to TJnioi\Tl8ptist Ghur<ih, 

James MuxonyB.!)., Ri^tor of St George^s phttrch, 

GAtto^KEB Srhirro^, Id. D., Pastor of Bfijk Presbyterian Church, 
JoHF N. McLKon, Pastor of the Second Aaso.s Hef. Presbyterian 
Chnrch, ^ * 

H. G*- LudlW^ Pastor of Eighth Presbjrierian Church, 

Wm.^. WitLiAMH, Pastor of St. Philip’^ Church. 

Lot Jones,' R ector ofGhurch of Epiphany, , 

Thomas De' Witt^ Pastor of Dutch Reformed Church, ^ 

J. F, ScHBOEDEB, Rector irf Trinity Church, 

Chaeees G. Somees, Pastor of South Baptist Church, 

^ John Woopbeiubb, Pastor, of Bowery Presbyterian Church, 

- Jacob Bbo»head, D. D., Pastor of Broome-st. Dutch Reformed 
Church, , " 

^ D. IxANsiNO, p. 'D., Pastor of Free Third Presl^terian 'Church, 
Theouoee Weight, Pastor of African Church, ; 

Eesk^ne MA 80 N>-Pastor of Bleecker-st. Presbyterian Church) - 
' Daniel, Devinne, Methodist Episcopal, ‘ 

L. P* Hatahd, Rector of St. Clemenfs Church, 

T. McE±EOr, Pastor of Scotch Presbyterian Church, 

TdOMas Teeii, D. b., Rector of Christ Church, * * 

T- House Tatlor, Rector of Grace Church, 

Gideon Lee, Ex-Maypr of the City of New York, 

Lambert Sctdam, Alderman, 

\ JkBEMiAH VANHiNSBELLAEB, M. D., > ^ 

Henht j. Anderson, Professor m Columbia Cpilege. 
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DISTItiCT SGHOpjB:} 

Ollf 

NATIONAL education. 

"by J, QBVILLE TAYLDR, 

frofesbor of Popular bduc^lTion jjh tiOe nRw vOKH univei^sity 

Eletnentary ecboQls bestow artd Sustain tbe natibii’s liberty, 

“Tb^ vlrtue'^f mankind, RndUbe which myigarates that virtoA ' 

and renders it in ore surely useful, are the greaXeet objects which betieyth ^ 
lence can li^ve in v»ew.’^ - ' . ' Dr Drojcri, 

. TJHB- THIRD EDlTlOJ^- 

I’HlLADEXPBlA ; 

CAREY, Lfev, AND BLANGUABD, ' 

■■ '*8 3 :5^11 





' ' / wording to tlw All of toDgiMB, 

Bji J. Qivilk Taykr, 

in tlie Odjijf of thf Clfifk of the Southern District'of New York,. ■ 


tjTSHIDTYPfib SV L. JOttNOOi!), 


•. PREFACE 

TO THE -THIRD EDITION. 


In' preparing for iiie press the ' third edition, of 
the “ District School,” I considered its popularity 
to be such as to make it a duty for me to rewrite 
the whole work. • This I have done, rejecting some 
parts, condensing others, and adding much that- is 
valuabli^in the form of notes, taken from several 
able ana recent, writers oh the subject of education. 
I have afso mMC an addition of tWo entire ne’sv 
chapters, — No. VII. advocating seminaries for teach- 
ers, and No. XIX. urging the studyof natural history 
in our common schools. I have likewise, from the 
advice of many intelligent friends, divided the book 
into paragraphs, that it may be used in scKools as a 
readihg.clas8-book. Although three thousand copies 
of the District School have been sold in four months, 
it is sincerely hoped, that the presept improved 
edition will render the work still muye acceptable 

.and useful. ‘ ' T'. 

^ w *. / ThB AuT^OH. - 

• ' 3 v.,_, 




New York; Oct. 1st, 1834. 

To John" Dueh, £s1 

Sir, ^ ^ ^ 

■PermU me to submit, to your considerjition th^ printed sheets 4)f 
A Work, which contains the results of some personal examination 
into our elementary schools. Should the work meet your approba- 
tion, suffer me to request ydiTto confer a favour on the cause of 
general education^ by contributing to the “ District School” a istiort 
preface. Yours with high regard, 

^ J. OnviiLE Tatior, 


Sir , — I have read your book with great pleasure ; if the enclosed 
remarks will meet your views, they arc at your service., 

Yours with esteem, 

Tdhjt Duer. 


PREFACE. . ' - 

It is to parents, teachers, and legislators, that this 
’Work is addressed j and on the minds of those who 
will read*' it with' the necessary attention it cannot 
fail to mak^ a most salutary impression. The title 
i^ modest and unpretending; -the style, though emi- 
nently clear andforcible, plain and unlaboured and- 
:.;^e subjects pf> which h ^treats, and well and ably 
treats^ are of thp very highest importance,— far 
more important than t|ie topics which are usually 
disetissed in our halls of legislation, and which, 
^dignified by the eloquence of state^en, and exag- 
\ ' . 5 . • 




V ^ PREFAP?^ 



gefEted :by the larts of popular decJaimers^ 'hkvC 
i^metimes fixed :tbfe attention, aiid agitated the jjaS- 
isdpns, of the whole eera^unity;- '^ . ' ' 

/’ /The reflectioris of' evidently the 
combined Result of leaFlndn^ experience, and e:^:ten- 
^ye add accurate ohseCrVation ^ and he writes with 
that earnest rimpheity Which is the never rfeiU^^g 
proof of sihcerity, and which; it inay he hoped^ will 
tr?tpsfer: to the minds of his headers a portion of his 
« own geherous and disinterested ze2J5-;^hiB zeal in the 


cause of public ipiproveihent aftd general happiness^ 
—the Cause to which he has consecrated his taleniks,. 
his attainments, and his future lifei - ^. 0 ^ 

Entertaining this sense of the value of his Work, 

I have felt it a duty to comply .wilh the .request of 
the author by contributing, thid brief prefice ; nor 
have I been unwilling, I confess', to connect my 
name wijiva pubK cation which, should its circulation 
be as extensive as it may, and ought to. be^ will mark 
an era in the history of public instruction. 

To enforce the dut^ and of oxtending 

to nil the benefits of education, in the full and true 


se^e of the term,— to expose the defects of the ' 
system of primary instructron which now prevails, — 
and to suggest of the appihopriaie r^emedies, 
J^is the; design of the worlti- . On some of the subpr- 


/dinate topics of’discdssion.differene^s of opipion inay^ 
and wifi exist y but all who are eoinheteut;to judge:;’ 
and will give thpir due attention to the fMo which 
this book discloses, fhdst jUnite in the conclusion, 
^^^at our present system of popular education is radi- 
‘cally deiG^tiv^-' ■ •>' ^ ^ ^ 



■ It is^oji this point ci^iefly ttiat the jjiibiic- jnihtf 
il:eqmres:tq be’difeUiised ft is, in; relation io this .tbcft 
thete exists — I ^5gpak ^specially of this state— a vejry 
general delusion. We arc, told th4t under the fd^ter- 
ang patronage of the governments more than Half a 
million^ children ai^e taught iti 6ur comtnpn schools^ 
—our pride, astoitizens bf me Empire State, is gratis 
fied, ^!!^! ^^ cbiitient ourselves i0!iritjhihe general state- 
ment, oimtting to- inquire into the character and 
value of the instruction whi_ch is thus imparted. 

‘ . We know not, for we care not to know, that it 'is 
in truth so imperfect and scanty as hardly to descrye 
the name even of elementary, — ^that it is unconnected 
with any thing resembling moral discipline qr the 
formation df ,charaeter 5 — that the teachers, inex- 
perienced, transitory, snatched for the occasion, 
arc paid by salaries which hardly exceed the wagbs 
of the menial servant or the common tabouTcr, — 
:and that^ as a necessary consequence, ignorant and 
disqualihed, fHey are perhaps even overpaid by the 
pittance which they receive. . - ^ ' 

Yet it is in such, schools and by such instructors 
that thirty -eight. out of forty of the children of the 
nation .are, as we phrase r it, educated. We have 
lived in a pleasing delusion ; but it is time we should 
awake. \ It is time that we shpuld cease tq boaSt of 
the superior intelligence of the American people, as 
conipared Wtk that.,of the population df the Qld 
World ; we must no longer, refer to bur common 
schools as furnishing at oned the evidence' and exr 
planation of thp asserted fact It cannpt be con- 
cealed, ^nd op ght notfo be denied, that under one 



.x){ the fndst ECrbitraiiy governments of Europe, (des- 
potic in its form, but in its f)re3ent administration 
; most enlightened and paternal,) the children of all^^ 

' even of the meanest peasant in the kingdom, are 
receiving, in their village and parish schools, more 
varied and wsolid, and in every sense, valuable in- 
structipd, than any of our^hoole, J had almost said- 
academies, ’are "accustomed or competent to furnish ! 
The^fact is certain : what reflections must it* suggest 
. to the minds of Americans who truly honour and 
love their country and its institutions 

It is to parents and teachers, as already stated, 
that the exhortations of the author are principally 
directed, and it is from their voluntary exertions 
.that he expects \hat reform, the necessity of wdiich 
he has so clearly established^ Looking to the 
^models of Germany, and France, no “system of 
pubiic instruction’^ has yet been organized in any of 
^the states, and in none has the appropriate wprk of 
legislation been more tlian commenced. 

I rdo not hesitate to avpw the belief^ that without 
regulations far rtlore extensive than have yet been 
introduced, — a control far more enlightened and 
constant than has yet been exercised,- — and hscal aid 
tar more ample than has yet been forded, i^t is vain 

> .* The admirable report of IVL Cousin to the French govern- 
ment, “ jOn the *State"of Public ^Instruction in Prnssiai” the 
publication of which has eici ted so lively Europe 

.as well asin Fran ce,^as been lately translated by Mi's* Austin, 
authoress of the very best translation in the Bh^lfBli lan- 
guage,— that nf .“The Tout' of a German Prince.” This Te- 
^hgother with the admir^ie preface of Mrs. Austin, ou^ht 
to.be republish^^^ this 
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to expect Chat the character of- our common schools'^ 
can fee truly and permanently improved. It is con- 
ceded by all that nothing can'^be done without com- 
petent teachers, and such teSchers, in the number 
and of the qualifications required, we can never liavC) 
unless they are properly trained^ and properly ex- 
amined^ imdi watched, and controlled , and, above all, 
properly rewarded. 

Neither the districts, nor the towns, generally 
speaking, arc willing or even able to select or reward 
su^ teachers, and still less to prepare them for their 
functions, and direct them in their labours. If good 
is to be done, we must brifig pur minds as soon as 
possible to the confession of the truth, that the edu- 
cation of the people, to he. effectual, must here as 
elsewhere, to a great extent, be the work of the 
state ; and th.at an expenscj of which all should feel 
the necessity, and all wilkshare the benefit, must, in 
a just proportion, bo borne by all. 

It is true that the public mind must be prepared 
for legislative action, and the belief of the value of 
that education wfelch alone merits the name, inu^t. 
be far more pervading ' and ‘ sermus than it now 
is, before legislatures will have either the inclina- 
tion or the courage to act. 

! The dissemination of this book, and of the truths* 
^ which it contains, will* tend thus' to prepare the 
public Tuind, to product the right state of feeling 
and of thought ; for assuredly it will not be reati in 
^vain by parents who are such in heart and in con- 
science, not in name merely. j . V ^ " 

; There are some truths which it^ may be painful to 
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^coiifess, yet are aiiost necessary to be known. To’ 
th^e reflecting and' the candid it will not seern ex- 
travagant to say that the chief source of the evils, 
the disorders, the ctimes which afflict society, is to 
be found in the heartloas indifference of the higher 
, classes, the rich, the educated, the refined, towards 
the comfort and, well-being of those they ternl or 
deem their inferiors,' and . their consequent neglect 
of the intellectu J and moral improvement of those 
who always have been,^Lnd would seem by the order 
of Providence, always must be, t^c most numerous 
class — ^those who depend nn their daily labour ^for 
their daily support . ^ 

' It is this neglect, the alienation it produces, the 
ignorance it perpetuates, 'T:he vices it fosters, which 
leaye marked the bi^ad ’line of separation, on the 
one side, of which are the few, iudojeht, disdainful, 
proud, on the othS* the many, restless, envious, dis- 
contented. It is this which keeps the minds of a 
multitude in a constant state of irritation, and which, 
yv^hen the base demagogue seeks to array the poor 
against the rich, collects the crowd of his willing 
auditors, arid arms him with his dreaded power. 

It is this which caused the atrocities of the French 
.Revolution,^ and tyhich deepens and darkens the 
cloud that now hangs over England. It is this 
neglect— the grand crime of civilized and Christian ^ 
society, which, in every "country, sooner or later, 
and in none more certainly than in our if cop- 

;tinued,:is destined to meet a fearful retribution, 
most emphatically it true, that the people 
be raised to the level of tfieif rights and duties/ 
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must be made the safe depositaries of the powej 
which they'possess, or in’ the history of other repub- 
lics we may read our, own fete-;-:— first,- lawless anar- 
chy — next, the calm which iear and the bayonet 
produce — ^the calm of military despotism. 

How then are these evils to be prevented ? — this 
fate to be averted ? I answer, all that is odious, all 
that is dangerous in. the distinctions which the free ^ 
acquisition nnd the lawful enjoymerit of property 
must always create, will soon vanish, and all classes' 
be united in the enduring bonds of sympathy and 
gratitude^ when the-ritsh (I include all who have the 
lei^re ot means to bestow) sbaU understand and 
feel that it is tljeir paramount duty to improve the 
physical" and elevate the moral condition gf their 
fellow-beihgs,. oP, to express nearly the whole in one 
word — to educate the, poor. 

Let those on whom fhe burden ought fb fell will-, 
ingly assume— cheerfully, sustain it, and there will 
be no further obstacle to the action of the legisla- 
ture, no further' difficulty in organizing a s'ystelh 
effectual, permanent, universal. All that has been 
done in Prussia, arid is about to be done in France,, 
may be done here) and neither the 'patriot, the phi- 
lanthropist, nor the Christian can more. 

'■ / ■' . ■ J.'- ’ v_ , . . '-J, D. • 
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practical use^The reasons for this suggested — The first steps 
are not mastered-^The examples in the book not practical— 
The rules are committed but not understood- — The tables but 
partly learned — -The disgust for the science — -The-sums worked 
out by theieacher not^mdeFStood by the scholars — -The books 
deficient— Teachers do not bring enough of the bvisiness of the 
world into the school-room — xVlrnost the first thing which- the 
child notices is number — The arithmetical operations of the_ 
infant mind— The enceiiragemunt and direction which teachers 
should give to these operations — The assistance of visible, > 
« tangible signs— Prudence in the Use of Signs which represent 
abstract numbers— Directions in learning the tables— The ne- 
cessity of praeticaT business sums from the teacher — ^Fhe 
teacher should aim at rapidity of operation, and discipline pf 
mind, . , . , . . . . . , 16.5 

SECTION XVL - 

' THE BEST METHOD OF. TEACHING GRAMMAR. 

T|ib nature and use of grtm'nilar — The facts and phenomena 
upon which the grammar of a language is founded — The dis- 
tinctipns between, the several claases of words or parts of 
speech are clear and immutable — AlFhave the opportunity of 
observing these facts add phenoHiBna— ^Tha reasons for gram- 
mar bein^ an iinportapt study fo^H — Grammar has fjeen con- 
sidered difidcult— Difficulties have arisen from the manner in 
tyhich it is taught^ not from' the nature of the science — But^ 
few scholars are benefited by the study of grammar — The" 
study has consisted, in committing:, to mepnsry apd 

practifSal knowledge bf the soienee is level with the ca-^ J 
pacities of all— The deficiency of books — ^The rules ^nd de^i- 
iions nqt understood — Teach^ are seldom good grpmmai^afis' 
—A system of teacliing’ grammar recommended which ,h$shben- 
thoroughly tested — The impprtanc^jof giviUg correct definitions 
to^is scietice haS‘ never Tieen sufficiently oonsidered-i— The 
reason -given for so much,^essing in ^ 
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"The sh^raKparta ef ^eeclT jQatisider^d separately— ^Their 
various tnodificatioos— The ability^whjich the pupil now.has — 
"Further difectioiJS in finishing the itudy Af grimmar, J?*T75 

SECTION XVir. - 

. HISTQEy &UOULP Be MADE A STUDY .DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

, Amerioan ynttth neglect the history of their ^country— We 
know jsnore of the history of other nations — Children and 
. youth sbottld study their country’s history, and^prize it as the 
weat register of civil rights noble deeds — It would prepare 

them to act for the present ^ndUre futilre-— Our history should 
jbe taught at home, and a,t school, and by the way-side — Some 
of the great evehts of our history alluded to— —Who does not 
wish to acquaint himself with these 1 — The aid which history 
would give., . . . • , " ■ - .18.6 

SECTION XVHI. 

COMPOSITION should BE PRACTISED IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

^ There is but little attention to composition in our commo^ 
' schools — To compose well is not nmde a necessary qualifica- 
tion in the teacher — Scholars dislike composition, and consider 
the art a mystery— Scholars makn an improper choice of sub- 
jects for composition — Th‘^ suppose that something entirely, 
original jrmst be written — In composition, scholars practise 
the harder to learhrhe easier— *^Tho bad influence of dll-direct- 
ed elforta and wfonginstruetion— The preventive of these evils 
—^Directions to yhung writers— Compositi oh .should ^lavea 
prominent place in our primary schools — -The good effects of 
exercises in composition^The scholar's inability to^ comma- ^ 
.nicate his idea»^ — Uo^position not difficult — Directions to the 
teacher, , . . - . - , . < _ . . 1811 

: - SECTION XIX, 

- NATURAL HmTORV, 

"The*^ study pf Natural Histpry neglected ii) our eoirimon 
^^Jphools — The fafnier an^ mechdnrc unacquainted witli nature 
^ and mateHal objects— i-^norance of the simple truths of physi- 
'hnatpipy — Of , Hygea— A “textrb ook on philosophy 
WaUfe#"^ffuorafee of geolog^y and-miueraljogyr— Of the vege- 
table kffiferddlTi—^Thp want^ a claSs-book'pti -natural history 
in 'general— V^etable irapfavability — The Importance of the 
of zoolrjgy, ornithology,, dixJ — Tlienllurements of these 
'* studies — ‘Acknowledge of natural histgry useful to the farmer 
^'wnd mechanic — District cabinets and berh^nuiUR^ proposed, 
f* obligation to stpdy nature e^foice^ - 
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, SECTION XX. 

COKyiilNTIONfif OF TEAOHEilB.^ ' 

Conventions may itnprovo teachers and the systems of in- 
struction — Other classes of men and professions have ttheir 
conventions — ^^I’he Utility of these convention^ — Teachers^ con- 
ventions , may be made as usefUl — The teacher needs all the, 
help he can get — The necessity of teachers’ conventions — The 
object of oonventiaps^The businesa lhat may he transacted 
before them— The mutual improvament of teachers — Means 
proposed ajt these conventionIS for ifnprtVying^the condition oT 
tho SQhdolSvand the state of . education — Means that may be 
used at these copventions for exciting an interest in primary 
schools, and of arousing the indifference bf parentSj p: 301 

^SECTION XXI. . 

THE LOCATJQN and STRUCTURE OS' SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Oiir school-houses are among 'the worst specimens of archi- 
tecture — -The reasons for dtiis— The improper location of 
BchoohhouSes — The influence of, such locations — The had 
Structure of schogl-hpuses — A proper location dcfecribed— The 
teaching of outward objects, whether animate or inanimate 
—The size of a suitable school-house — Its proper structure — 
Suitable fixtures— The influence of unsuitable seats and desks 
—School-houses are poorly, ventilated — ^Thebad effects of im- 
pure air — The play-ground for the scholars — Wood-house — A 
Suitable watering place, . \ ^ . 307 

. SECTION XXII. 

\ - RHETORIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The common belief that scholars must ^\leiirn //om” to 
speak— The popularity of artificial, sjstems of rhetoric — These ' 
do not give a good natural delivery — ^The universal practice 
of speaking hr cl emenfaiy schobls—Tlie effect of somuch ar- 
tificial training^Objections against artificial schemes of rhe- 
toric — ^Notice of some ingenjons and useful remarks from 
authors nf artificial sebemss— The different tones of voice 
which the same individual makes use of in conversation from 
tiiose W'hhfch he uses while reading— The effect of reading in 
thnse unnatural tpnnfe — The lifipi^ssivenBas of a natural ipan- 
ner—Tha"^eense should be 'thought of, 'and let nature suggest 
the channel— The natural manner does not consist in taking ho 
pains at all — The difficulties of reading or apenking'ntttpirally, - 
that is,radboTding to the sense, the subjecti, t(ie plaice, and the 
dpeasipur^Under these artificial schemes^ shholafs are unfitted 
for insifuction in elocution when theyentdr higher institutions 
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" we think it the duty of^^ry element^jy teae^lier t^dO" 

,^U in his power to insi-ke his,pupil8',good, readBy^and^'ippe&kers 
— ^But- he j^hould not use art — Let nature t^ach— Teachers 
should begin with scholars when they leatrt tbeir letters — 
^>hal>it8 formed while learningr to epelhand read— Articulation 
1— Let nothing be read but^ha3:^TS"^derstoDd — Let the scho- 
lar witl\d raw Ms attention frenT himself, and enter into the' 
feeling?' and thoughts of the author — fJneuitahle pieces select- 
ed for declamation — proper subjects for speaking, pointed out 
^The advantages of a natural manner, . . ^ . p. 214 

/ ’ - . SECTION XXIIL 

,M:ttUtOITS INSTRtTCTlON IN COMMON SCHOOLS^. . , , . 223 . 


. - PART II. . . 

SECTION I. * 

. EVILS FROM IGN05ANOE. 

The universal truths which history presents — The iinagin- 
~ary evils which ignorance has connected .with the Laws of 
(Nature — Eclipses, comets, judicial astrology, iguis-fatuj, 
* 'superstitious notionrs, spectres, ideal agencies, foolish and 
VGrrdneous ^axims, whimsical and false sayings — ^The 
■ ^^pxevaknc^of theset and theirgreat wl— The cruelty and in- 
justice ftotn iguorauce— ^Evils which tlie ignorant bring upon 
the^nselves fey not perceiving and epufeiiniTig to the hatuja) 

, ^‘eiitions which exist between themselves an d the objects arqui^ 
Ahem-^E^ils from anlntp/oper andexcesslVe use of the senses 
.“^^kwiThB inte)l(Mtiial nature designed tO govern the sensual — 
(Evils from thB-g^earnment of the animal nature — Evils of 
igttorancie pf modular action^ — ^Evils from not perceiving 
:^^B*teafdtih'g8 of ^etlr^oi-r-Evils froip the want of a morM 
latflfd intefle^Ual Visiop, . , • ^ • •' ? • . 2?6 
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^ ^ ’ adyantaues of -knowlepoe. - . - 

A convpzfcriscin of the means happiness between a literate' 
illiterate people — KnDWledg^,"byeho'^iDg tbe true princi- 
ples «md nature of things, will prevent thosg^evils which drigi- , 
l^atf iff igdotanco-^The foundation of scl^^ncernThe ^voura^le 
^'ip^loyrnfeti^ of the enlightened farnter^^-s^s ability of the 
^^gOnt^pTitctical tnan— Ifndwledge makes xpdn inorfe skilful - 
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iji the arts^The adviptage which ih© idtellr^eht agricult’Drist 
hoover his less infoirhed iTBi^hhouT— ^The necessity of a^ood 
©dacron, that tnen ' ihay h© ptofited by public fpgtrdctibp-^ 
The reason^of so mvteh indiiTerence to userul kiibWledjje — TK© 
instructions oT the public— Knowledge wmild.tiualify men for 
Judging correctly of human'^axacter andhumaii happiness — 
The kdvatitage of knowledge is seen by maiding a judicious 
selection of 'books— The ©nlijghtened man lias the advantage 
of knowing what is transacting ia the wjirld — Knowledgcr 
would cause all, after an honest examination, to sCe the evi- 
dence of revealed religion— Knowledge assists us in forming 
more enlarged and correct conceptions of the Deity — Know- 
ledge is necessary, ifkewise, that we may know in what true 
happiness consists, . . . > . . . . jO. 244 

SKGTION III. ' 

THE NECESSITY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENpE IN A FREE 
GOVERNMENT. 

In a free government, the people should he intelligent enongh 
to make their laws, and viTtiious enough to obey them — Each 
"Widividual’s inielUgen.ee and viftue are the depository n.nd de- 
‘ feiLCc.of his liberty— Kn owl e^e stands in the place of armies, 
revenues, and n throne— Kno-vi^ledge is necessary to perceive 
the nature and value of literary and, civil institutions — To 
know when justice js administered— Knowledge is necessary, 
for the. people in the inferior courts are the judicial part of 
the government — ^Knowledge is necessary tha^ the, people, 
may. saed-he effect of cringe and the justice of punfshment- — Tb’ 
. '-distinguish betweeri thepartmular and general effect of cr\me — 
The mischiefs of perjury and stealing considered, for illustrar 
tion — Knowledge is necessary that men who govern thenn^. 
selves may see the agreement between civil and revealed law — - 
To see the necessity of obeying . the laws — ‘To tenable men to 
regulate thqir.wants and .claims to the yiTants and claims of 
others— Knovdedge is necessary that all may see the wants'; 
. >f society for profeSBional naen-j-Kn owltedge is required that 
•"^men jnay not be deceived by the errors of the press— And 
' lastly^ knowledge is necessary that' all may know who are^ 

. ' the enlightened and conscientious friends and supporters of- 
‘ Jtbeir free institution©/ . . . . . • * ^T. 
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' SECTION IV. . ^ - 

7 ‘ V ' ,i>irriES WHICH we pWE to eaOh utHEn- ' 

^Vv-Sdeiet^^itaturar io mbn— Ad vantages, of soctety^-T^omeof 
til© ^ws wjiiclh^be Creator has giyten mhn in “society 



s]^,dl‘d be jiist towards, i^ie-'jpi'opei^ tjf ' 
should not interfere^with the freedom Of crHser’s 
/0iifiE&0ha-^uBtfc anak^ t»s r^pect the ehar^ct^r and reputation 
yof oth^s — Justice 4$quim >8 tiS exercise fairness in forming 
our opininnB of dthensK-Jilsfice is to be exercised in judging 
the staleiuisnts of others — Instice enjoins us to respect the 
d'eelings and affOctions of others^ Justice demands* that we 
should he impart!^ in estifnatrng^,.the talents of others — ^And ;, 
. justice demands, that we ehoold not injure the moral prindi-^ 
pies qf ofJhen^Tbe duty of reracity — should make men 
fi^hful afld critic^ in ascqrt*dining facts— Scrupulous in stating 
, tKem-^Aud faithful in" the fulnlment of promises — Bervevo- 
'stence, nrthe duties which consist jn doing good — We should ; 
administer to‘eaelrot'her''sti'ecBSsities—-Dur benevolence should* 
’eager ^relieve persona] suflfeting — It is our"3uty.4o!attend 
;io tii^education of others-^Jt is our duty to ma^einen mbral— 
^'^Benevolence disposes Us to be agreeable to' oar fellow.-men^ 
I^atljr, in alT ourdnteiboufse withrmen, we should. endea- : 
' make peaoe, . . . . ; . . . ^68 

SECTION V. 

' - PATRIOTIC nUTlES TO Oini' OOUNTRYi . 

, . Mature* has laid a foundation for distiuct communities— -The 
:fin%toiH^ of knowl<^ge and reason — The love , of our country 
■ an<ia,duty— Our first patriotic duly is^the duty of obe- 

"^^itce^That considered n^hich gives ,rnoral. Uhd legal autho- 
An ot^ctipn to SlackfetoncV definition » of few— .The, ^ 
vBOOrce'of the-'laws in the United States — ^The origin of ouf 
* gpyemmenwit Is a ^uty to rdspeot those, who are elected to ^ 
;:pivil' offices— -'fheMiiird duty mentioned is; we" should defend 
5id$€.45W8 and constitution of ^ onr“ country-T-We should riot 
idtfmd our.cotiiitiry', biit, in thje fourth 
wd phimid h^feaSe .th^xrifans of public happiness in 
The citiaeri is toT improve the laws— Caution in 
The reason Vhy men are apt to make 
the name of refonn — We may augment the^ 
of'hur county increasing Ito produets^By^open-" 

^ its piMuots— % /aciUffithig the inter- 

het^een diet riom— By the estahlisbment institutiatis 

tjrf^JiSiarity/^ »ble and -di^oaed to. 

*^0 ;erirojfe, which" exist iri thB 'byateta of gove'mmSnit--* 
i§Py the fiMm to fh^ doitdStion and chai- ' 

c!¥^xa«$efof the4>eople';^iririastlyy^hy oufsedves virtuous ' 
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SECTION I. - 


PUTXES'OP PABSNTS IN EDUCATIJSrG.TflBiR' .< 

■- . . chiipbsn'.' ‘ ■ V ■ ' 

"‘^If chUdireii/^ says a- writer in ihB Foreigti Qdart^rly ^levjie^^ 
' (No. X3flV.,) “provided flleir own^eijuftalidn, and fjotilii be 
He of itfl imj^rtaUce to^ their happa'neas> it, wouid 
might be left to the natural demand' and supply; tmt as ii k pTo*^^ 
^ vided by the parents, and paid , for by those who do not profit by its ; 
results, it is a ditty^ and is therefore liable to be neglect^*” 

“Art. 43. Every inhabitant who cannot, or will not, cause thu'- 
needful instruction to be given fo hi's children at home,* is hoiintf to" ' 
send them to school from the age of five years^ s, ' 

, Art. 44, From that age nh^ohiM ^1 omit goinjf to school, noj? li 
-obseiif himself from it for any le^th of time, unless Uitfler particu- 
lar T!irtumstancesy.ain|iVith the Consent of to civil and ecclesiasti- ^ 
cal authoritieSr^’-— * 50 ^ 0 / Part 11. Tide XfL 

TttiiiiiE hds beeri miacH-Said ^Ihd yvritHin dti 
duties o{ parents ; and it, welt that this subject has: 
been so frequentfy atid^ |bly (Jiseuased, foi’ 
none of greater impofiaulce*^ \ w^t will now be 
said, therev.jn'ay be notlnng new ; and I shall fetelV 
satisfied in bringing to notice some of tlaO diltios( 
which the most have frequently felt and performed*^ 
Kfany of the dutfes of parents, respecting their 
^dren^s education, %ave heretofore been treated in’tod^; 
; We iieed not only to 

\iiunded of out duties, but to be reminded of 
such k manner that we shall see and feel, and Ife fe- L 
(m^ted in doing, them. Parents who .^educate - their- < 
^ ehildrch hi th^ district school have inMyvdwttes 
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culiar to them$"elves ; an4 they are-.^ch as have not 
:beeu .sujBacicntly enJforced by former ^vri^rs on this 
:^Ubjec^. ft is my Resign to notice these more par- 
tieolarjy, aiid ,tp ^suit my remarlt? to those parents 

the district school 
Ifi* t^^edhc^bo^ th^ir children. 

M^y of the^ parents^ not having beeii privileged 
yvith-^dd schools,’ or leisure to .attend such while 
*^jerCr ypphg, do not so^readily perceive the ad- 
vantages of Imotvleclge/and consequently are apt to 
^hettei\pmwision for their children's eduea- 
^on. ; T'b^an hope that what will 

be said may be ho th acceptable and useful.* 

.. ^ The first duty: which" parents owe to their children 
is self-exaij^ination. Are you^whac yop wish your 
children to be ? ^Haveypn that evenness of temper, 
government over your own hea^t, thoughts, ami 
i<kions which you would like to see in your chil^ 
j^ren ? . Have you that justice; industry, and frugal- 
'4ty;whidh ypu desire your children to possess ? Do 
you consider ydurself sit ‘all times a proper exacmplb 
to youy family ? ^ - 

BUqh questidnii;^Qr /similar ones, -foul'd you^put 


** Pbrsojis of UTOtdtivtJted and torpid minds are not awar© 
.tja extent ^Ucatioi^ can raise, enlarge, and stimulate 

thann4®rstan(hng; in, hot7 great a, measure it insures a pex- 
jBpn's happiness, and makes him both independent of the, world, 
safe and peaceable member of society.” Here and there, 
^b.dnd an individual to whom strong good sense-and a lively^ 
.curiosity reveal the magnitude of his, want; but- a man has 
,4llrebdy gbt beyond the first rudeiiesshn*!. apathy of ignoranen 
:whol,ld^s for knowledge. Ar^, theft,' tiiO rudeness an i apathy^ 
hf"Siib^^hers a reason for trknsffii^n'g them unaltered to th#' 
Or, to go higher, ate the false tiotiouaythe uselassj 
tfe^irfiffiients, the imperfect inatrudSou of the. ill-e^dilcated 
^'tb^wpidthier aoit, a reason that, because they are satisfied; 
'<i^ft’^emselfe9;^aTi* enlightened government should pefnitt . 

and deStructiou of moral and ifttblleotuaf facujr 
^^oa-frbm:^eneration ^to^generation ^utirA 

:; t- y; . , — 
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ip yPur^p you assume the responsible du- 

tier's of forzhiug the ^ihacacter of oth^s. Xojeducate 
youi- children, in the. fuU Bense. of the term, ^ts to 
form their thei^ "a character 

which will last, hotohly through fime,lmt in eternity, ' 
Parents are tholnatijiral guardiaMof tl^eir children. ^ 
To you is eomniitted thO protection, and education- 
of those whom- God '^has^given you, and you will be 
accounfable^for the faithfulness or unfaithfulness in' 


which yon perform this duty.^ ^fou . hayec^tropgL 
obligations atid high duties tu tlnj ?^ommuhiiy, to 
your country, and to your friends^ but much stronger*^ . 
and infinitely higher ones to ydurselves, your chi|i 
dren, and your Creator. Parents may receive libert^./c 
and protection from government,.— -they jrlay receive 
comforts - and emjoym^nts froihs society, hpi from * 
these sources they can obtain but little aid^ in -the’ 
primal efiueftion of their children. This is a work ' 
which-belon’gs to themselves exclusively. 

- *But, from the supposed insensibility and incapa^ 
city of the child during the three or four firfet year's 
of its existence; parents often neglect the^edu^tioiiy . 
or the formation of the character, at that early buti 
susceptible age. Many parents seem not to observe, 
that the infant commences an ecfuoation from tbe^ 
tirst moment oC ita existence. They Bee not that , 


every look from, its ip other, * ^ery notice frpn;i' its 
father, eybry animate and inanimate object which 
attracts its, attention, 'every 'sound and tone of •voice, 
and family circumstafice^ kre forming a character in 
-the child,' and giving somo kind of an education, 
Either ^Uod or ba(i,^yhich tvijl influence the after Jife. 

^fParent^. Who dp, not' perceive, the wakeful- atten^ 
;^bn. and" deep susceptihit.!^ of early childhood, site, 
notvCarelul their conduct when before their ^oflf - 
Sirring, *nor are they guarded in f heir expressions^ . 
'^ftd thus insensibly form a character ip "their chiU 
which after-instruction and good eXBpiiplfe will 
'w- ."Vr I'V*' " ' ‘I ' ' 
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liever change. Parenta should iriow Xhe capacities 

of their children j—t^fey:,ihi)hld ascertain what pas- 
sion or propensity is acquiring undue strength^ and 
how far the child is capable of receiving wholesome 
restraint atiji moraf instruction. They should see 
that circumstaneeSj apparerttly' fortuitous, often have 
great influence, if not carefully witched and dili- 
gently counteracted. ^ ' 

To the mother is committed the principal part 
of her children's education^ till they are three or 
four years old. During this time she may stamp a 
character, which will remain through life. She may 
so moderate the passions, restrict the appetites, cor- 
rect the desires, and obiain so firm a government 
over the mind and affections of the child, as to form 
the, most decided character. After the child com- 
mences going to school, much of its, is spent 
with the parents. 

The duties of parents are relieved By' the teacher 
but a short time. Their watchfulness and care, at 
this periofl, when the child is meeting with new 
companions, new modes of government, and an in- 
creased number of objects^ should' be greater than 
before. Even if the privileghof a school be enjoyed, 
the education of the children belongs, in a great de- 
gree, to the parents. By the parents it must be com- 
menced, carried forwJard, and completed. 

Parents leave the education of their children too 
^ifiauch with the schpolmaster.^ You appear to think, ' 
’*fhat providing your offspring with food and clothing 
is all_ that is required of you : the education, the 
form^ion of the , character, you say, betpfgs to the 
teacher* This cannot be so. Youp example, com- ,., 
panion^j^bpinihiis, and .exprii|sions, will unite with 
the teacher’s^ instructions. Yeu should^ instead, of 
trusting, alpto the^teacher^ co-operate with him, unite, ‘ 
your labours with his, and ascertain the . influence ^ 
bf thb and the influence of the scht^ol. ^ V 



Do vlot speak unfaYourably of. the teacKer before 
youjr children, but teach theiti to loVe the instructer 
and the scbooi-room, and ai times to be obedient 
If your /children are^ Under a: -good government at 
home, it will greatly aid the teacher in managing 
then} at school ; but, if the government at home is 
bad, it will be diifi quit for the instructer to control 
their conduct, or establish any government over 
them during the school hours. 

You often complain of the defective government 
of the teacher, yet db not perceive that the children 
at home are under no restraint You, perhaps, have 
incfulged them in every whini and desire ; subdued 
but f^w gf their vicious iryilinations ; suffered them . 
to grow up disobedient and inattentive : -and now, 
how can. you expect the teacher to bring them under* 
an orderly^ respectful behaviour at school ? Do not 
find faulf'^llljfrl the teacher till you ^have examined 
your own gbver^ment, and ascertained how far you 
have fitted them for obeying or disobeying others. 

' In your family government, during the stated 
times you * may appoint for instructing your chil- 
dren, during the leisure moments you may get from 
your labours, in all your conversation and in your ’ 
daily walk, you should unite with 3^ our influence ' 
and instruction in aiding the teacher of ygur school. 
Let the studies of jour children while at ^c|iool be 
their principal business. ' ^ v : 

‘ Do not send them to school one day, "and keep- 
them at home the next do not divert their minds 
in any manner ; at jail times feeling that their edu- 
cation is the gfeatesf duty ^you.'p we to them. Cp-^ ^ 

* The re^lar a^ttendanefe at, the schaol shall be an object 
/of special control ^nd the most active vigilance ; for this is the 
somcB from which ftow.all the advantages the school cap pro- 
duce. Itwould Jbe very fortunate if parents "and children were 
always willing of themselves to faciljitate th c flieasurea- adopted 
*tp decure regular d>ttendanO«i at the schaol^*^^^^ \ 
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Operate wiih the teacher of your Whool^ by furnish- 
. irig the ebildren with suitable books, and an appro- 
priate school-room^ well .supplied with every neces- 
' sary. , . ^ ' ■ 

If your teacher is hot^gualified, you should coun- 
tci'act his bad influence and supply his defects. You 
should often visit the school and see its condition, 
and examine the progress of the children. Ascer- 
tain for yourselves the real qualifications of the 
teacher and the government of his school, and do 
- not trust to the accounts your children may give 
of either ; and, at all times, let the school have your 
attention and your aid. 

After your children have'ended their school-days, 
you should still carry on their education. This you 
may do by providing them with periodical papers, 
. with instructive and entertaining books, with the 
privileges of public lectures, and With ^ur oWn ex- 
-vperience and intelligent conversation. Strive to 
give your children a taste for knowledge, a love of 
. home and study, and a relish for intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

You should love knowledge yourselfj and seta 
good example by the cultivation of your heart and 
mind. If you are not fond of reading, it is not 
likely that your children will be ; if you do not find 
_ pleasure in knowledge, your children will suppose 
it has no enjoyment for the'm^ You should show 
them the necessity and the advantage of knowledge. 
^ ;Let them see fhe applicafipn of wbat they do know; 
. and let there always be an incre^fcsed desire to know 



more, , 

YomHbWn happiness maytlepend up^n fhe educa- 
tion of your children.. Why is it that so many- 
‘young men consider hbnie a burden ? Why do sp 
^..piany assemble ,fn vieious places for amusendient ? 
j Why is eoinpany their ruin, and Society a snare ? 
f Because they have never been educated fp the love 
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if knowledge ,■ because they hare no' {Dleasure in 
the society of intelligent and virtuous meli. . 

" If yon wish to kiep your children from the temp- 
tations. of a wiclied worlds frbm its schools of iniquity 
and vicBy opened in every placfe, let them have such 
an education that they will find pleasure in them- 
selves. Let them not be dependent for happiness 
on the gratification of their serwes ; let them not be 
fitted only for the company of the ignorant and the 
Corrupted. The reason why yotiing inen are so prone 
to low and grovelling pleasures, is, their minds are 
hot cultivated. A taste for useful knowledge would 
exclude the taste for dissipation ; and the gratifica- 
tion of mind would be cheaper as well as happier. 

If children were taught to think, and assUted in 
discovering matericth for thought , they would find, 
a pleasure in the. exercise of their rational faculties 
far superior to the* gross pleasures of anirpal induf- ' 
gence. If yoiir children were taught to enjoy th^s * 
pleasure, and were furnished the meaijis of obtaining, 
it, with books of an interesting and useful character, 
and with sensible and rational conversation, — home- 
would be rendered attractive, and there would be no 
necessity of roving abroa.d irr search of something to 
amuse them. 

If they were trained to habits of reflection, they .- 
would not run into so many evils from mere thought- 
lessness. If they were taught the value of useful 
knowledge, they would not waste their time in the 
perusal hf. those works of fiction with which the 
world flooded, and which arc so jlangcrousin their 
tendency : dangerous from the erroneous views they 
give of^ rear life,, the corrupt s.entim cuts they often 
.^^contain, and the fascinating attractions with which 
th<ey surround vice and crime. 

^ An expensive education is not necessary. It is 
such aiv education as you can give them ia your dis- 
trict school, and at yotrr own fire-side. If you will 
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begin early with yo^ur children, and teach ^ them Icl 
think and inquire into the reason of things^ you will 
find abundant mean^ ^ind materials within yoiir reach 
for such mental cultivation as is here required. 

A child that gi^ows up in ignorance\and in vicious 
, habits is not only helpless, but hopeless. A child 
that grows up intelligent and virtuous will not only 
be happy, but will render all so within his influence.' 
How, delightful it must be for parents to see their 
offspring learned^ cheerful, and happy iri themselves, 
and increasing- the happiness of all with whom they 
have intercourse! , 

But, 0 how painful to see their children ignorant, 
dissipated, and wretched within themselves, and 
wherever they go, blasting tlie happiness of others ! 
They will be either the one or the other, in a great 
measure, according to the education you give them. 
Their characters are formed by education. There 
may be some natural difference in children, owing 
to a diversity pf constitutional temperament ; hut it 
is believed that difference pf early training makes 
the great distinction observable in after-life. 

The Bible says, Train up a child in the way he 
sholild go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it’^ ,And to the parent who jaeglects to fulfil 
this duty, Jehovah siys, Seeing ihou hast forgotten 
the law of thy God, I alsp Will forget thy children/' ' 

The education of your children, likewise^ is a duty 
fo your country. You are undcr.the strongest obli- 
gations to prepare your pffipring for becoming intel- ’ 
Jigent, useful citi^iens. A. freeman must be an intel- 
ligent man ; and this government, wise as it is, 
cannot make your children free, unless you 'first 
make. them intelligent/ Ypqjyiad better place your . 
qhildr^p in another land, others will govern 

them, unless you prepare Jhfep fof governing them- 
jselves.'-j" r ^ ‘ ^ , 

/ But, as you intend thewi to be members of this 
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republic, which is based on intelligence, sustained 
by intelligence, and looks to virtue and intelligence 
for its protection and safeguard, you are under the 
most solemn obligations, if you love your country 
and value its blessing, to make your children intei- 
ligent. To permit a son unable to read to ^o to the 
polls, is as great aft injury, as you can db your coun- 
try. It is, in fact, as far as his yofc and influence 
go, as great a crime as you could commit towards, 
these free institutions. ~ " 

In a despotic government, ignorance is the best 
quality in the peoyile, but a free government demands 
virtue and intelligence ; it cannot prosper, it cannot 
earisi, without them. Then, if you desire the per- 
petuity of ybur liberties^ the equal rights and privi- 
leges of these free institutions, and the honour and 
glory of your happy country, educate your children; 
lit them, for enacting, administering, and obeying 
their own laws. Unless you do this, you are not 
your country's friend.^ ' 

Ypu are also bound, and bound by^ie^ stronger 
than any other, to make your children happy. It 
is true; you love your children ; you wish them 
every blessing ; you would not see them sufler a 
single hour. Yes, you fed probably quite enough 
eoiif erned us to what they shall eat, and what they 
shall drink, and wherewithal they shall he dothed. 
And it may be, that you fed sufficiently, concerned 
to have them successful in the world, and prosperous 
,in their temporal affairs. 

* Th^ obligation of parents to send their children to school 
is of ^eat antiquity in Prussia. The powerful and active 
superintendence exercised by the church over the eduoatiou 
of the people, dates from tlu|,oriffin of protestantism, of which - 
it is an inherent CharActeria^. Itis evident that the authors 
a revolution effected in the name of liberty of conscience 
must neoessarily labour at the emancipation of the' popular 
mind, and the diffusion of knOwMedge, as the Only secure means , 
of d lending their xause and rooting it in the minds of the 
people,-=-€^cm«w*a /^epor/, \ . 
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ButTood and lilathihg are not the extent of their 
wants. Neither will wealth or honodt*’ make them 
tappy. Real enjoyment, tfue happiness^ depend 
upon the mind ; and the mind is formed by educa- 
tion. Then, if you in the least neglect the cultiva- 
tion of ; their minds and hearts, you cannot act the 
part of affectionate parents.' You wish your childrea 
to be the companions of the wise and good; but 
"unless they are learned and moral, they Avill be unfit . 
for such society. ^ 

You wish them happy whether in prosperity or 
adversity ; then prepare them, by a proper educa- 
tion, to find happiness within themselves. It is 
exercising the mind, and placing the affections on 
things worthy of the immortal soul, that will give 
.them satisfaction. It is not sensual gratification 
that makes man happy, it is thought and love. 

But you are not only to -prepare your ^children 
for transacting the business of life, but to sect upon 
and educate^- other immortal beings. "Your children 
' will, have an influence upon others ; they arc made 
for society, and cannot live alone.: their, influence 
will he felt by all with whom they hay e intercourse; 
even when they shall not aim at exerting an influ-- 
ence upon others, it may not be less sensibly felt. 

If their minds are so' .formed that they can be 
happy lil themselves, they will contribute to the 
happiness of others but if their education has been 
.such as to lender them incapable of enjoyment, they 
Will be 00 ft tin dally destroying the- peace and com-' 
yfoirt of those around theni;.yes^ they will frequently 
dolt by design^ in order to -gratify their selfish feel- 
' ings: and they will do W without design^fqii being 
wretched, sympathy .will make others miserable 
’also. . /, ^ . ' ' 

- ,ir your children are trained upln the right way,"^: 
they may do great good in the wft^h^ 5 hut if not, 

. they will destroy peace, be promoters of discord 
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and confusion. If you neglect their expanding 
minds^ they may obtain in the schools of vice a 
quickness of intellect, a plausibility of address, and 
thus gain an influence over the inexperienced and 
unthinking^ and become buttoo succe^ful in seducing 
them far from the paths of virtue, and plunging them 
into "the vortex of dissipation and vice ; thus blast- 
ing the hopes of many an affectionate parent, aiicf 
bringing destruction upon their own souls for time 
and eternity. 

Such cases are common; and they may be^lhe 
cases of your own children if there is parental un- 
faithfulness, Your children, also, will be the edu- 
cators^ the formers of the character of their children; 
and these again will educate those that follow after, 
till tlie good or evil consequences of what you are 
now doing shall spread far and wide, and go down 
to the end of time. Noj the consequences will not 
stop thei^, — they will extend through eternity. How 
responsible your situation! 

There is another consideration which should make 
' you prize every privilege, and do all in your power 
to educate yoilr children: it is" this, —if they are ever 
useful and happy in after-life, it will be because they 
obtained the power to he so when youn^. When 
they have reached manhood, the character is form- 
ed, the^ education' is completed, and the man will 
coniinue, with scarcely an exception, what he 
then is. r 

While your children are with you, under your 
governtnent, they are laying the foundation of their 
future Career^ and this foundation maybe whatever 
you shall choose : if it is broad an<l deep, they may 
. build upon it indefinitely; if it is false, they will get 
hp other. What yon prepare them to be is their 
' only preparation. In most cases, what manhood 
finds them when they leave your roof, the grave 
will fold them when they leave the earth. 
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SECTION II. 

QTJAXiricATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

i KNoV of , nothing in which, tiii^s governmeht is 
so.defrcicnt as it is in well qualified teachers for her 
elemehtary .schools. The twn great things which 
are wanting in this country^ are, competent teachers, „ 
add a disposition on the part of parents to pay such 
teachers a suitable compensation/^ I will speak of 
this disposition of p^ents in anotlier place. The 
requisite qualifications of teachers are the subjects 
now before us. , , ^ . 

In the first place I will mention some of the de- 
ficiencies of conimon school-teachers ; and in the 
second place- some of the qualifications which their 
office requires. I hope that I shall be excused fo^ 
, being plain ; the good of all demands that I should^ 
be so.^ 

The people of the United States employ^ aknu- 
ally, at least eighty thousand "common-school in- 
structers. There are in the twenty-four states not 
less than eighty thousand common schools, (we do 
not includckthe higher schools.) ^ ^ 

Among these eighty thousand teaqhers, but a very 

^ ^ The schoolmaster who, ftom indolence, carelofisness, or 

bad disposition, neglects his occapatibh, instructs badly, or 
uses his jjpwer with out discernment, shall be, admonished first 
by the ir.spedfor of the school, and then by dm inspectoral the 
Circle. If he does not. amend, he shali .be reported to the" 
provincial authorities/ who, on sufficient evidence, shall im-‘ 
pose, iptong,^ , ether, penalties, and according to the income 
of the delinquent^ progressive pecuniaiy fines, which shall 
“ be added to the futids of the scshopl. -If :^Kipridiands, tbreatsj 
and, punishments h.a»ye no effect^ his ^draploy merit shall be 
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few l^ave ipade any preparation for their duties ; the 
rnost of them accidentally assume this office as a 
tenfijKjrary employment- . They seek it to fill up a 
vacant month or two, when they expect something 
else will offer far mare lucrative and suitable to tlicir 
^ wishes. ' , ^ 

Many teach for a short time, that they hiay ob- 
tain a little money to Assist them in a higher course 
of studies which they have commenced others 
make the husiness-a mere stepping-stone to something 
which they consider far more honourable; and some 
become schoolmasters because their health will not 
sustain an exposure to out-door weather, or, what 
is more frequently the case, because they suppose 
the labours of a teacher are not as rough and ardu- 
as the winter-labours of a farm. 

Having become teachers from motives like these, 
they have not thought of the responsibilities of their 
office ; they see not the fearful and momentous re- 
lations which they hold to the immortal souls com- 
mitted to tlieir care; and, can they discharge their 
duties faithful^ and conscientiously, when ignorant 
of tvhat they are doing? They intend to, teach but 
a short time, and therefSfc care nothing about making 
improvements in their method of iilstruction, or of *" 
becoming better qualified for their business. 

They know that the unpleasant occupation will 
sdoil cease, and they do not wish to task their minds * 
with it any more than is absolutely necessary. They 
probably have no love for the society pf children, 
and in many cases have a decided dislike to any in- ' 
terconrse with them. They kaye associated with 

The Germang g'iv€?, as an ins^tance ofthe low stale of pri- 
mary Gflufiation in Royal Saxony, (lKo case is very (lifferent 
'in the dutdhies,) that the places of scboalmasters are there 
commehly Riled by mere candidates of theology, tn Scotland 
We should i Ifi ink thfe qualification very higb»y^.Fre/ahe io 
Report, - , . 1) > , - 
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children but little, and are Ignorant o? the inariner 
in which they learn. /;^hey know not how to sym- 
jpathize with children, or how to 'please or interest 
them ; and they hope soon "to be fr€e from their 
stupidity and vexation, and shun all present inter- 
course as much as possible, " / " - 

Many, not being able to disenminate between the 
. different characters of their pupils, have one un- 
changing treatment for all: these meet with diffi- 
. culties in pleasing tlie parents, or in governing the 
larger scholars, and .then threaten, stamp, scold, and 
whip, and conclude by losing all government over 
themselves. They have ru> system, and nothing 
comes in the right time or place ; every thing is in 
confusion ; eight or ten noisy scholars vociferating 
for some privilege or information at the same time. 

. This throws them into a passion, and they sputter 
about without accomplishing any thing, or pro.ducing 
any order. Their patience is soon lost, and -the 
irritability of tlicir temper is worked off 
unlucky, urchin who happens to bp in tl^ 
of their wrath.- " . . 

What I have said is not from the imai 
have" seen many suclv scenes ; and so 
high glee or trembling fear, has many a school-boy. 
Many, many instruclcrs also ^ .are* ignorant of what 
they are expected to teach ; they became teachers 
. that they might learn, — not to teach others. Many 
take this office that they acquire that know- 
ledge which they now begin to feel- the want of, but 
which was regarded as useless when they idled away 
their -school-days. 

T^y fey the necessity of becoming the learner » 
but to save^he profession of ignorance, and “the dis- 
'grace of t'heii: advanced' age, they, assume the name 
iind office of -^Their labour to acquire 

knowledge events, them, frotti attencyng to thn 
civil, dfen^"^ The teacber^s attainments are suspected. 


on some 
direction. 
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and being ineasured by the acquisitions of some of 
the moru advanced scholars, they are frequently seen' 
to suffer from the comparison ; this makes the 
teacher either embarrassed or arrogant, and there-' 
fore impatient or techy. : 

Thes# are snme of the defects of many of our 
common School teachers.^ Much more might he said 
, in the way of finding fault, but I have neither space 
, nor inclination to pursue this unpleasant task. One 
mqnd-fault is worth ten find-faultSj all the world 
over. I will now, in the second place, mention 
some of the qualifications which every teacher should 
have ; and from these, others, which I' may not 
notice, may be inferred. ' . 

In the .first place, teachers vshould well consider 
the nature of their business. You are now' acting 
upon mind- — mind that is young and flexible. Your 
example, your opinions, yoiir address, are to form 
in*yeur pupils such characters as wjll make them 
either useful and happy, or useless and miserable. 
You are acting upon minds which will act upon 
other mimjs, and your whole influence will go to- 
" wards the formation of the character of society. 
You should, then, consider well the nature of your 
business. You should examine, yourselves, and see- 
, if you are prep;ired for an office at once so honour- 
able, influential, and responsible. . 

. It will be necessary for. you to examine your ac- 
quirements, for you should thoroughly understand 
the branches you will be expected to teach.^ The 
improvement of the scholars IlS your whole duty. 

* Let solidity, rather than extent, be aimed at in the course. 
> of instruction. The young masters must know a few things - 
fundamentally, rather ^hnn many things epperficially. The 
steady continuous-: fabour which must be’ gone, through to 
know any thing, whatsoever, thoroughly, is ati admirahle dia- 
cipline'for tho mind. iBesidos, nothing iS So prolific as one 
thing well known; it is ?in excellent starting point for a 
: thonsand others.-^C^siVs 
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You cannot, while an instrxicter, attend to the im- 
provement of yourself, especially iln those branches 
of knowledge which you are teaching youf scholars. 
You cannot give what you have not ; and you will 
not be ^ble to teach others;-~unless you have first 
^learned yourself. Before ydu commence tl|e duties 
of instructing, you should have a thorough know- . 
ledge of the studies usually pursued in common 
schools. ' . , ' 

You should, hfi g. good reader. The grace, 
beauty, and expression of this art cannot be taught 
by oratorical rules, nor by the machinery of punc- 
tuation. ' The feeling, and the force of reading, your^ 
pupils must learn from your example. By reading 
with that tone of voice which the sentiment de- 
mands, and with correct emphasis, you will be able 
to make a passage intelligible to your younger pupils, 
which you could not do by verbal definition or in- 
genious illustration. ' ; - • 

To read well, is to produce all the effect the sen- ‘ 
timent is capable of doing.' It is not, .as many 
teachers would lead their scholars to sapposo, the 
punctilious observance of pauses, the certain rise and 
fall of voice at the commencement and termination 
of every period, the continuous' loud explosions of 
the high tones, or all these, thaf make agreeable or 
affecting reading. Yet we would think that many 
teachers' supposed, it was, from the manner they 
.permit or teach their scholars to read. ' 

HOw many disagreeable, powerless readers, either 
from the carelessness dr the ignorance of teachers! 
Teachers should peremve that punctuation is entirely 
artificial, and that it is impossible for it to graduate ,- 
the reading as the sense would direct. You should 
practically believe, jUhat nothing can make your 
scholars read wcjl but a full undtrsttmdthg^ and a 
'deep, adequate- of whaffHhey ^tter.'^ You 

should be able tq cohvtlTce them of this by your own * 
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correct, impressive reading. By your own reading, 
compel their minds to know, and believe, that a 
.book has ideas , — -that it contains sornething which 
they do not know, but which they may comprehend, 
and make their owjn^ 

Your scholars,, from the manner they are taught, 
{Suppose that reading well consists in nothing else 
than in correctness and facility in pronouncing words. 
The meaning they do not get themselves, nor do 
they pretend to give it to others. TSJow, you should 
correct this ; you should read as if 3mur mind saw 
something, and as if you wished to show it to them— 
as if their minds were to attend to the thought, and 
not to the words, and stops, and manner. 

Show them that the same sentiment may produce 
a variety of dissimilar ideas and feelings, according 
to the way in which it is read ; and at all times, pro-' 
duce in them the conviction that good reading is to 
*make the hearers feel and perceive all that the 
author felt and perceived. Now, unless you read 
wejl yourself, you will not be able to teach your 
pupils to read in this manner. . 

If you read with an unnatural tone, with false 
-emphasis and cadence, without distinct articulation, 
without intending to communicate any meaning, or 
^vith bad pronunciation, or with’ hesitation, or stam- 
mering, or indistinct rapidity, or in a careless, aAvk-' 
ward position and manner, yOunscholars will do the- 
same: and on the other hand, if you read with grace, 
witli feeling, yviih intelligence, and with a voice 
pitched in harmony with the. sonse, your scholars 
.will be likely to read in the same style. ' 

' After all your instruction, and with the help of all 
the rules they. can learn, your pupils will be sure to' 
get into bad habits, unless your own example of good 
reading prevents them. I would say iLthen, again, 
let every teacher be a good reader. ; , . 

; fl ha^ve dwelt at som©; fength this, quali^ cation 
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in a teacher, from its vast importence. A child, or 
a youth, is liable at all times to be called npon to 
read ; it is a little service, which all in good courtesy 
expect from each other, and we may be asked to 
render it by the family -fireside, or in the drawing' 
room; in the private circle, or at the public meeting j 
at all times, and in every variety of circumstances ; 
now, to amuse the cheerful, and now to instruct the 
thoughtful; now, before the learned, and now before 
the unlearned. Then, let what is always expected, 
and may be called for at any time, have every at- 
tention from the teacher, and the highest regard from 
the scholar., 

A teacher should, be a good penman. He should 
write a round, smooth, free hand, yet one that is 
bold and rapid. You may compel the scholars to 
hold the pen correctly — you may keep them in a- 
proper position — you may enforce a good degree of 
attention to their pen and marks ; but after all this,*, 
.unless you can present them a good copy for imita- 
tion, your labpurs will be in vain. It is not by being 
told what is good, but'it^ is by seeing it, that will 
make scholars improve in writing; or in aUnost 
any thing else. Then, to be a teacher, you should 
be a good peiiman, and know how to make others 
excel y .. ‘ . 

/ You should be ready and accurate in the science 
of drilltmetic. Your ability to make the scholars 
^‘perform the most obvious examples, or understand 
the most siteple rule, will be in proportion to the' 

' knowledgl^';^QU h;)vejaf the whole science. You can- : 
not be an instructive teacher; one Ibat will make the 
thing simple arid easy, c^tcept you Have studied the 
'^ycience siiffictenfly to se^ something of its nature and 
application. In the science of numbers and ipjantity, - 
each step teaefies and illustrates the succeeding step. 

A man \Bhoul:d a 'ghbd mthmetician to be a good 

teacher even in the djF additipn. You 
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should be so familiar with this^-scienccj that you will 
khow how the mitid acquires this knowledge; / You 
should be able to perceive at-once, whether or not 
the pupil understands the rules of the book, or your ;; 
own instructions. You should know when the pupil- , 

" can help hiniselfj and also when lie needs help. 

You should be able to show the reasons for the 
rules ; and, what is of the utmost importance, /o 
able to nidMt a practicaX'use of the knowledge that . 
is obtained from the hookl and ike examples ^ which 
are done out in the school-room. You should be 
able to bring the business of the active world into 
the exercises of the school, and make the children 
apply their rules and knowledge to this practical : 
work. Let your pupils carry the same arithmetic 
into the transactions of life thH they used in^^the , ; 
schooLroom. 

Do not let them be obliged (as they are in many 
cases at /present] to learn a practical vscience of num- 
bers^ after they have uselessly Bpent years in trying 
to understand that of the school-room. Ifybuhavea 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic, you can make the 
science easy afid practical to your pupils ; but if yoii ' 
arc ignorant of the sciencev the' study of it will .be 
unpleasant and uniutcliigible to those' under your " 
direction. . 

You should he familiar with geography. The 
usual manner of puTsU in is this : the 
teacher taltes the book or the map in his hand, and 
hears the pupil recite that whicll' has just beeh com*r 
mitted td memory, without' annexing any remarks, 
to assist the scholar in forming a true conception of 
the object or place which the lesson has: described. 
From the want of pf*pper direction and, suitable il- 
lustrations, the pupil does not understand the nature 
of the study, and consequently makes it a mere^reci- 
, tation from the memory^ as if it , was moral or intel- 
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. **The teacher should be able to shoiy the use of 
maps, and the mode ,in which they represent the. 

> earth and its various divisions, natural and artificial. 
You should be qualified to teach the pupils the art 
of drawing maps, in an easy, attractive manner. You 
f’should be familiar with every part of the study, so 

* that you may direct the pupiPs search after any place 
without the least hesitation. ^ 

It is frequently the case that teacher* from bein g 
‘ strangers to the study, spend a large portion of their : 
school hours ;n finding places for the classiin geo-, 
graphyf and not being successful in their blind search, 
they are obliged to cover theiv ignorance by say mg, 

• that the place is not put down on the map.’’ 

You should be so well acquainted with this de- 
lightful branch of knowledge, as to be able to give 
every part that charm and interest to the young and 
inquiring, mind, which will urge it on with an in- 
creased desire and application. If you are well ac- . 
quainted with*' geography, this may be ^)ne ; and 
unless you. are, it is your duty, not ^eac7i- 

ing it; and it is not a proper time to learn when 
you are expected to instruct. 

You should have a thorough hnowUdge of iho 

f rami^ar and^hiloBOphy of the English langtiage,^ 
’his science is miserabiy taught in our d i strict schools, 
and one principal reason is, a large number of the 
r teachers know buriittle or nothing a!)out it ; or, at 
least, about the best ’metliod of teaching it ^Your 
pupils usually have a great dislike to grammar, for 
they see peither sense nor rhyme in it' 

- You require them to commit to mem^ory a set of 
words.which are entirely new to them, r— a string of 
■technical terms, Vrliich neither yourself noi* the book 
rdefines ; arid this is usually the araount: of .knowledge 
which the pupils o])tain.. “ The time tfrat is uselessly 
^pent in the study of .giran^mar^i^ long and tedious. 
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The benefit which the scholac-s derive is nothing, or 
next to nothing, ^ 

The whole of this evil arises from the teacher’^ 
ignorance of the science, or from his bad inethod of^ 
teaching it. Now every teacher should readily and 
correctly see the facts and phenomena of the lan- 
guage ; he should understand its genius and philoso- 
phy, and be intimate with its forms and constructions. 
There are rules and principles in this science, whicii 
are fixed and simple ; and these the teac 
perceive distinctly, and be able to app 
whatever, form the language imy present 

The most simple parts of this j^ieuce should be 
taught first ; such as the definitions of the several 
parts of speech- These definitions the teacher mnstj 
be able to simplify and vary, so as to malse them in- 
telligible to the scholars.- You should ascertain 
ivhCsther they understand them, by requiring the 
pupils to pick out the thing defined, by the aid of 
the definitionr , , . ' 

That a teacher should be a good gram mar ian js 
of the utmost impOrtanccj^ for we should value, that 
most which we have the most frequent occasion to 
use. And what is there that we employ so often as 
language ? All m*ust use it It is the great instru- 
ment by which mind acts upon mind ; and this actioh 
will be faithful or unfaithful, weak of powerful, ac- 
cording to the perfection or imperfection of this 
instrument. r 

What part of .huinan leariaing can there be, then, so 
desirable as a thorough knowledge of this instrument 
by which mind acts upon mind, that we may at all 
> times make the best possible lise of it^ Teachers 
should make, the grammar of the language an intCT 
resting and important study ; but before they Can do 
this, they ' must be .well' versed in it . themselves. 
AgainTthen, we would say,- that, a knowledge .of 
grammar, an acquaiatance with the philo^phy of the 
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^language, and the ability to teach are essential 
qualifications in a teacher. . . 

■ Teachers should likewisehe well versed in history, 
especially that of the United States. This will quali- 
fy you to select-sudh parts as will he useful to the 
scholars,and to pret5ent to their minds the importance 
of the subject. If you are pleased and familiar with 
Mstory, you make it an irftehsely interesting study 
;in your school. dEvery American youth should 
;know th^ii story and present condition of his coun- 
try ; l ^mip ore especially should every of 

Ameri^SPyouth.^ . 

B u t y od may lie well acqu ain ted with these branch- 
es, and yet not prepared to teach, ThCi^e.are many 
things absolutely necessary for a teacher besides 
knowledge. To teach is to impart knowledge to 
others y and you need the power of imparting as 
much as you do the know:le(lge itself. A teacher 
should be able to cbmmuriicate his ideas to others 
with ease and perspicuity. Your success will de- 
tpend in a great measure on this power ; if you have 
it not, al} the learning of the ancients and moderns 
will not fit yoii for a teacher. 

Yet you should remember that this faculty of 
communicating to others what we *know is mostly 
ah: acquired ooe, and may be had, to a great degree,, 
by all who seele it. ; This qualification, which is. of 
:such immense importance, is poSvSessed but by a very 
few. teachers. There are many more of those who 
have the necessary 'knowledge, than of those^who 
have the capabilities to leachjt ' : 

- The poWer of tcUing what they have hdard or have 

* The common ^hoorteachef should also be well acquaint- 
ed with drawing, hoolokeeping, geometry, trigonometry, men- 
suration, and SiSveyiifg ; Jtiatiiiral philpsojphy, and the elements 
of astronomy ;^chemistry, and Jtnineralogy \ the constitution of 
the United States, the dutiea of public officers, and moral and 
; intelJectual philosophy/,/- ; V , i ' \ 
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been rcadiDg/ the faculty of. comm'unicating their' 
ideas to others in an eatsy^^cl ear, perspicuous manner, 
but yery fewc have, whether educated in the district 
school, the college, ^or the profe seminary. , 

This great defect (worse, 1 was about to say, than 
ignorance itself, for it mates us assunie, the appear- 
^ ance of being very learned, when in reality we can 
think or tell but very little) proceeds froin the bad 
systems of Instruction. 

Teachers, .with pther students, are made mere 
reservoirs^ into which a little learning is poured, 
but from which there is no. outlet; or if there should 
be one, it is not a pure flowing stream, but an ill- 
. seeming,' struggling leak; The little that oozes out ' 
is a disgrace to the fountain, and a disappointment y 
to reasonable expectations. We should make^ tlic * 
knowledge which we and pass by, 

a part of our own minds; it should be incorporated ‘ 
_ with, and become a part of our intellectual existence. 

, Then, if. we have the organs of speech, and a 
motive, there will be .neither hesitation, nor stam- 
mering, nor circurnlocutipn, nor words without 
meaning. . If we have an idea, we. can impart if. 
We deceive ourselves when we apologize for our 
- faulty expressions, by saying, I know, well enough,^ 
but I can’t tell it.” The tact is, we do not know; 
if we did, there never tvoukf be an occasion for such 
. an apology. Now it will not do for teachers to 
make this confession to. their pupils; and therefore 
they are obliged to Bay sotep^^^ but you should 
know that it is easy to talk about every thing ^x\A 
yet ^ky nothing, . ; 

There, is no class of men in society „ who need- , 
this faculty of Communicating knowledge so much ' 
as teachers ; especially cormnon school teachers. 
They are acting upon mind4 which are extremely 
limited ; having but a very few ideas, and almost ^ 
entirely unacquainted with relations of things. 



They cannot gel' the meaning by hints, and infer- 
’ences, and equivocal, half^-expressipris, as more rna- 
tare minds may do by close attention, and with some 
knowledge of the speaker's phraseology. 

No, you must speak the whole of it to children, 
with nothing more nor less, and in their own idiom. 
Jki an .midiente of chitdreH^ you^^ not intelli-k 

'gent rninds to supply f he want cf inteUigenee; ^ 
all that is ]mxeived by thevd must he con^^ 
in the teacher^ s cQmmimicaU It will now be 
acknowledged that teachers, more than any other 
class of men, need the faculty of transferring into 
other minds what may be woi'thy of existing in tjfieir 
own. , ^ \ . 

A teacher slTould make it his unceasing study to 
acquire this power. He may obtain it by practice. 
If he will arrange his ideas, and connect them with 
proper words, juid frequently express them, he will 
soon acqu ire the ability. And it will make a new 
man of any one ; he will then feel and know hts 
strength * , ' . ^ 

\ * Says Francis teiber, IjL.D*, in his Girard Report,- — a • 

work of groat merit, and one that shows this distinguished 
gentleman to be well acquainted with tlie principles and prac- 
, tice of education, hundred times before we 
'write once, and th oh gh exercises, which perfecf :as in writing 
-correctly and tastefully, cultivate also, in a degree, oiir speak- 
» iag, yet there remains a vast difference between the free and 
cultivated use-of the -‘breathing word,’ and that^of the pen ; 

* it has, therefore, always appeared- to me, that the art of speak- 
‘*ipg well, not only on solemn occasions, by way of oratory, 
but on all the* many, occasionj^ e^^atbld . by the in.tercour8e of 
men, ought ’to form a predptninant -object in' every sound edn- 
■ cafipn.' ’■ ■■ '■ ' - n' f-' "-. • ■ ■■ ■’ 

> , “ A person may write correctly arid concisely? may .express 
his ideas un a perspicppus and pleasihg order on paper, apd 
yet be unfit to relate prpperly even a. ^ort anecdote. That 
this art of speaking weH i^ impprfanf every where, will be 
denied by rio- one^ as soon as a'tterition is directed to the 
. subject; b«t lU ri? conntry like-outs^ where sa much business " 
is transacted, -so inanyiairriii# treated in an oral way, it ^ 
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qualification's of teacheks continued. 

■ A TEACHER, besides possessing the requisite at- 
tainments, and the ability ^pf communicating them 
to others, should, have a good moral character. 

win be the standard by which the 

becomes peeuliaily important. It would be tbe soundest, and 
' in my opinion, 4he only preparation for the art of debating, 
and rhetoric in general. 

“ In Asia the art of relating is actually tanght, and we ought ' 
not to hesitate to adopt whatever is goody even from that . 
quarter. So liiuch , is jjie: art neglected with Enropeans and 
their descendants, that I find in the regulations of a large; 
orphan asylum in Berlin, the prescription, flrnt theboys should * ’ 
be taught to do Orrands well.' 

“ Strange as this^may seem, who has not had tnanifold op- 
portunities of observing that even this low degree of tbe art 
of expressing is rarqly;welh underkood ? were the art of ' 
expressing ourselves generally considered as indispensable, it , 
would not have been necessary to single ont this humble part 
of it. Let us observe, fartlier, how tew persons are able to 
relate clearly and agreeably a simple Jncideht, or every-day . 
occurrence, to converse well, testimony in a court, &c* 

“ I liave given my yinws oh this Subject fully, in an article 
, on co?it?er5arion, which! f Encyclopasdia Ameri- 

canifi. As a good handwTiting is accessary, but hot unessen- 
tial to the act of expressing purselyes in writing, so ls a correct 
and pleasing pronunciation,. and'a^ W voice no 

unimportant, accessary to the of expressing ourselves 
orally: in fact, hgwever desirable a good handwriting may 
be, and I consider it of no mean importance, a tine enunciation , 
is more so. . .. 

“Social intercourae has, in. fhe natural course of ciyiliza- , 
tion, bedome an important ingredient of our whole life, and 
social life consists chiefly in pral communication. > Should we 
mot cultivate this main'*Basis of intercourse } A proper educa- 
tion imthis branch must begin quitp early 5 Jt ou^t indeed 
to be one of the flret subjects of edttcatiph^ % ^ 
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scholars will ‘compare aotl regulate theirsi His con- 
, duct and deportment vdll be constantly before them : 
and from the respiict Ke oughrio have from his pu- 
pils, his life will be the model wluch they will imi- 
tate. The teacher^s sehtimentSj opinions, and even 
manners, will insen^bly beddme the sehtiments, 
ppinioDS. and manners of the scholars. They will 
feel a full license to do whatever the teacher does. 

His actions will be appealed to as a justificatioh 
of their own ; aiid whatever, the teacher consider^ 
* right or wrong, will be considered as right or wrpi^H 
.. by the scholars. The teacher actions are ulM* 
the eye of the children, and his mind,' thoughts', and 
feelings by the side of theirs, more than a-^y pthcr 
individual’s p whatever he may be, he will be sure 
to stamp his likeness with more or less faithfulness 
u}>on the minds of every one of his pupils. 

A teacher may, and generally will, mould the 
.conformable, imitative mind of the child into his 
, .own iniage. To a great extent our teachers give 
us our character. If this be so (and we think no 
one will doubt it who has cither observed or re-. 

“To write and speak, or, in one Word, to express ourselves 
. concisely, may well be called the flower of' the art of expres- 
sion, which, as it is so little cultivated with us, requires par- 
ticular attention ; it is an accomplishment vi^hich few as yet 
^ seemi'tp acknowledge at all, and- as our numerous daily and 
'weekly papers offer a ready receptacle for unmeasured political 
papers, vSo that necessity does pot oblige us to resort to con- 
ciseness, -~-which forms an essential quality, for inkance, of an 
officer’s report in the field;— we must cultivate it early with the 
rising generation, lest the greatest 'part of our people should 
he debarred from obtaining sound and necessary political in- 
formation, by the very abundance of public statements. 

. “ This excess has rapidly Increased of late, and what man ? 

’ of business caiV any longer keep pace with all the reports and 
messages 1 Hen(?e diey riiiss so. oftd^^ aim. Let Our ‘ 
pupils learn their style from tiwj commentaries pf Caesar, rather 
than from the history of Clarendon-; from thd precise language 
^of a Livingston, rather than Imitate what might be called state 
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fleeted), what is more important than a good moral / 
character in a teacher ! ^ . 

Parents^ if such a character is of any linportance 
in your, children, it is of just as much imiKirtance 
in their teachers, you must expect to see in your 
children the same virtues or vices, and particularly 
the latter (for the - young, as welf as those who are 
older, copy the evil of others with much more readi- 
ness and faithiiilness than they do the good), taking 
roo'ti and springing up into action that you see in ^ 
their teachet. And, respected instructer, if you 
feel (and you should understand this matter) that 
your doctrines and practice are not right, oh, think 
of the consequences of your unhappy influence ! 

A teacher ^ should govern hirriself. In this con- 
sists the great art of governing others. We lose all 
authority over others when we lose command of 
ourselves. The disloyalty of our passions requires 
a closer inspection and a stronger guard than any • 
official government : and to rule your own spirit 
you will find much more difficult than the control . 
of others. You will meet with many things which ' 
are keenly provocative ; but always" keep a close 
watch over yourself, and let nothing throw you off 
from your guard : let yowv judgment advise and 
control all y bur actions. 

If you wdll govern yourself, you will have a good 
government in your school. ; I never knew a teacher 
who was.troubled in managing his schplars, that did 
not first lose the government of himself. These 
rebellibps .school farces, where teacher and scholar : 
try their strength for mastery, commence from sonic 
weakness or indiscretion on the part of the teacher. , 
man having the strength of arid rights 
qnd '^a perfect conimand rf himself yvill have 
his authority acknowledged^ and his government 
rcspect^ed, , ^ \ ' 

There is no employment where tlie aid of a good 
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Judgment IS niore essential thah in the teachers; I 
mean the teacher of a ehmnioiv school. „ In all our 
incorporated academies, colleges, and seminaries,^ 
there are laws prescribing the duties of the ihstruct- 
.ers and the conduct of the; pupils. These laws are 
drawn up By learned, experienced men ; men who 
are not local, feting officers of the institution, but 
warm friends aM genei'al supervisors. The instruct- 
ers are directed by these laws, and require their 
obedience from the students. - 

; Now, there is no such supervision ffom the ex- 
perienced and learned gjer the common school and 
its teacher ; the instfilti^ ^ in these schools are their 
own legislators, j udicati ve^nd executive ; they pub- 
lisli their own laws. to the colony, knd they accuse, 
pass sentence, and piiniah. > 

The professors of a college are not allowed to make 
their laws— they arq not permitted to puiiish in case 
of violation, but are /obliged to report the offender 
and the offence to the president or the board of 
rnanagers ; they are neither legislafive, judicative, nor 
executive r but why ? because they are not as fit for 
these offices as common school teachers ? This cer- 
tainly is not the reason. Is it because the laws of a 
college are more numerous and difficult ? Is it be- 
cause the government of the educated is more dif- 
ficult than the government of the uneducated ? . Cer- 
tainly not. . . ; 

The rules and regulations of a primary or district 
school are as important (and require more ingenuity 
in adapting them to the young minds and restles*s. 
bodies of the children) as the a college; and 

the pupils of a district school having usually lived 
;;without rule and'restraint, are certainly less prepared 
to perceive what i? right and what is wrong, and 
cbhsequently must be more, controlled by the rules 
and regulations "of the institution ? ^ 

Why, then, is this /department* bf government ' 
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taken away from profi^ors? The i:eas^pn is, because 
it is muph better to it in the hands of others, „ 
dr, in other words, to*ave the assistance, counsel, 
and advice.of others^ expeiience and learning. But 
the common* school teacher' has all the prpfe^sor^s 
difficulties and labours, yet none of his aids ; neither 
in the form of wise directions, drawn up by others, ^ 
nor in the judiciary of wise, experienced supervisors. ' 

The common schoolteacher is left atone: his will 
the law; his nod the sentence ; and his arm the exe- 
cutioner. Say, then, does not a common school . 
teacher need good judgment ? it is the only thing 
that will ensure justice ; it is the only restraint which 
ignorance, and rashness, and cruelty have. The 
teacher has no other aid for discoycring guilt'and for 
prescribing punishment ; the judgment is the only 
thing that directs unlimited power; and if this is 
wanting, whj^re can we Ipok for a greater tyrant than 
the common school teacher may become ? 

A teacher should have even ^ uniform, temper. 
Without this qualification, there, will be at one time * 
too much harshness and severity, and at another time 
too/much playfulness and lenity. Now the pupils 
will fear and tremble under the rage of passion, and 
now destroy all order by unbounded liberties. The - 
teacher should always be mild, calm, and collected— 
never moved or excited into an improper state of 
feeling, but always serene and pleasant before his 
pUpils; and at all other times if possible. 

How often f is heard the admonitory whisper, 
'•^Look.oUt, the master is cross to-day and how 
often, too, do the scholars take the adyaiitage of 
extreme good -nature, and have a real good hpur of ; 
fun. Scholars watch the the teacher’s 

feelings as closely as- they do his eye ; and they 
kno w when the former will give them liberties as cer- 
tainly as they do when the latter will. This change- 
ableness of temper is attended with serious evils. , 
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If a pupil is punishedj.he \yill think that it hap- 
pened because the ^ inaste^r ’^as If the scho- 

W is accused of a bad recitation, he will say, “The 
master vs^as techy enofugh to-day, and 
particular.’^ If the teacher has an uneven temper, 
the scholar will be isure, whatever may be his defi- 
ciencies and Comniissions, to juj^tify himself, and to 
make the teacher the cause of all the trouble. For 
uniformity of obedience in the school, and for the 
teacher’s own comfort, an even uniform temper will 
always be necessat’y. ^ ' , 

A teacher should have decj^on and Jirmness, 
He should be able to clecide iu|pn" expediency or 
inexpediency of the act, or fi^uest, 'and then remain 
firm in his decision. I know of nothing which gives 
teachers so much trouble as t|iis want of firmness. 
A reqiiest is negatived, but close importunity gets 
an affirmative. This the scholars understand ; and 
they know that a denial only produces a short delay, 
and they are careful to give the teacher no peace, till 
vexation obtains what justice refused. 

' , Ghildren are full of whims and notions, and will 
always be seeking permission to gratify them ; and 
Unless the teacher has firmness to set them aside at • 
once) he may expect to be constantly annoyed. - Un- 
certainty resjjecting the teacher’s acquiescence or 
refusal, will greatly increase the restless disposition 
of children ; but when there is firmness and unifor- 
mity in the teacher, the pupils can determine before- 
hand what the issue would be, and therefore their 
requests are few and reasonable. 

I know of nothing that throws such darkness over 
the line^ which separates rightlrom wrong, as this de- 
viation an^d mutability in the te^tcher. It also annuls,/, 
all the teacher’s regulations j foi^ tbe pupils are never 
certain whether they will b.e enforced or not ; and 
therefore pay little or no regard to them. ; An uni-^ 
form'^ undeviating governments for tWo weeks, would ‘ 
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establish regulations in a school wliich would, always 
after, without any Inquiry, regulate the conduct and 
desires of the scholars. • 

But without this stability there are no fixed, known 
laws to guide them, and the pupils are continually 
applying to the teacher. If the teacher will decide 
on his government, and then remain firm, he will 
have but very little to do in ruling ; for the goverri- 
ment of a previous day will be all that is necessary 
for the present one. ^ 

The teacher should qualified to sympathize 
until his pupils. He should be able to feel as they 
feel, and to think as they think. He should be ablO 
to put his head and his heart by the side of theirs, 
and rejoice and labour with them. There should 
be mutual feehng between teacher and pupil, and 
this cannot be without they sympathize with each 
other. There should be such a sympathy on the ' 
part of the teacher with the child’s feelings and 
operations of mind, that he will be able to take the 
pupil’s placeVand stand him^lf a learner with the 
scholar, and then make his knowledge the teacher. 

-It is, known that children learn from each other 
with much more readiness and facility than they do 
from adults. The reason is, the one who instructs, 
adapts hiriiself and his mode of teaching to the state 
of mind in the learner. If teachers, with all their ad- 
vantage of knowledge, would become children while 
instructing children, they would make better teachers 
^than the pupils could select from their own number. 
But adult teachers are gener^ly so unlike children,- — 
there is so little resemblance bMween them, and such 
ti broad distinction between their operations of mind 
and feelings, that thei^^Is/ not much sympathy for ; 

* WlMiH order has once been ‘ thoroughly established, ^when 
the will of each has learned to betid to the un^yr of the collec- 
tive body, the early severity may be relaxed, and give place 

to kindrless and indulgence.— JSepor/, 
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each other ; and less fitness in the instructions of the 
teacher to the attainments anfl capacities of the 
; -Scholar, ^ 

It should be'the constant aim of the iristructer to" 
place hirnself in the condition of his pupils* To do 
this he must cultivate his imagination and his sym- 
pathetic emotions. He must come down where his 
pupils are, and walk in the twilight with them, and 
feel their difficulties, and use their means to sur- 
moxirU them* In a word, he must be the teacher 
of the school, and yet a learner and a member of each 
class. 

Who is there that needs more imagination and 
sympathy than the teacher of children ? Without a 
large portion of these, who can be a good teacher ? 
To find out what children kiiow, to think in the 
.manner they think, and to feel as they feel, we must 
listen to their conversations with each other 5 observe 
the language of feeling ; and reflect upon the accounts 
they give of .the events and objects they have wit- ; 
nessed. 

We must also free tiiem from all restraint, and 
talk with them about tlimgs in their world* 
We must be their citizens, their companions, — re- 
joice when they rejoice, weep when they weep, and 
at the same time be changing them from darkness to' 
light ; from the littleness of children to the greatness 
of men. 

A teacher should be to discrimhiate char ac- / 
./er, and see the mental >and moral di>ssimill!^ity of 
his pupils. In his school there will be no two alike ; 
-no two who will re<iu ire the , same treatment, dr the 
same manner of instructing. , Hence the , necessity 
of discriminating, that he may adapt himself to the 
individual peculiarities arid capacities of each. This 
diversity of character and intelligence arises from a * 
different physi<jal organizatidn', from different treat- 
ment and instruction 'When at home with their com- - 
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panions and parents, ancl from a great diversity of 
other causes which have nevet* been noticed. 

These circumstances rnake each iifdividual a dif- 
ferent bmng for thi^ teacher to become acquainted 
with. It is true that all cliildreo have many things 
in common ; yet it is as true that each pupil has 
something, and a something to hick the^^aeher 
mtist tirider si and ^thsit is unlike any othgj^'mKlivi- 
dual. The teacher’s business is hot so muc|||iii in- 
quire into the causes of these peculiarities, as it q^ to 
shidy them. There is as great a variety in the 
minds of your pupils, as there is in'^heir faces j and, 
after a little discrimination, it will be as. perceptible. 

Teachers usually hav ej ^^; one government for 
every scholar in school. timid, sensitive pupil 
receives the same treatment that is given to the fear- 
less and obdurate 5 the dull and inattentive the same 
instruction with the sprightly and diligent. The 
. child that should be won with tenderness and affec- 
tion, is crushed with harshness and tyranny ; and 
the daringly vicious and'Tmpertinent, has a rOin no 
tighter than the well-disposed and obedient. 

The pupil who is without restraint at home> con- 
trolled neither by parents, friends, nor conscience, 
the teacher attempts to govern with the same means 
which should be used over those who are obedient- 
to their pareiils, and generally correct in their con- 
duct. He does not perceive the government that 
is necessary for the scholar in school, from the na- 
^ tufe of that which he is under while put. 

No ; if often happens -that the most amiable and 
the most u namiable, the obedient and the disobe- 
dient, those of almost intuitiye perceptions and the 
dull and the stupid, are brought under the same form 
-of government, and tfie same method of instructibn ! - 
The result is, ^ that the teacher finds that his govern- 
ment and punishments do pot answer tl^ir end, and 
^his pupil^; are not, benefited by 
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'hey have not been such as 'thelr pecullar disposi- 

onJand capacities required. Th^ pupil, ^ho wiU 

roper management would 

chokr, is now marked out as a dunce ;.and he, who 
rould have been submissive and obedient, is no 
ent frpm school as irreclaimable. .. rmf dis- 

The^g are the lamentable 
.rimiiMlng character and^mental 
huch do teachers: need this f,® 

I At teacher without this qualification. 1 hen, ct 
jvery teacher acquire this discriminating ppwer, an 

“'Archer should be able to 

vlifv Many of the eleinentary boons which have 
fppe^red within two of thVee years have done much 
?o make the studies of children attractive and intel- , 

Ug ble; yet simple, familiaf iHug^ation from the 
££ is required in every the scholar s 

^^The book alone will be of dittle value to the 
pupil ; it must be accompanied with the 
and this voice should create tmderstending — 
tween the cliild’s mind and the book. 1 t«ic 

should illustrate whatever the P'>P‘V”'’Tl ^Inw the 
ina to in a variety of ways; he should show the 
connexion which the lesson has to other branches^ 
of knowledge, and he should be able to apply the 
instruction to the objects or business the pupi is. 

^''The' gtotest truth may be made level with the. 
capacities of even the younger pupils, if the. teachei 
is ant in his eomparisons and illustrations : the most 

abstract truth may be invested with .magical attrac- 
- tions, if the teacher is familiar with, the subject, and,, 
■.sees the intimate- and . hai;nioniou^s. relations w^h 
run through all the Hying and vjsible creation. ^ 
...same truths may be put into a thousand chdd-hke 
■forms, yet not adulterated nor . diyested of .their _ 
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power ; and this the' teacher ^dioiild study jto do by. 
a beautiful siiDplicity in his language and ideas. 

By lurnihpus illustrations he may' make truth as" 
cheering and nourishing to the soul as light is to the 
eye, or the spirit-giving air’’ to the lungs; he may 
make the exercise of learning sometliing new, the 
ihost delightful employment for the pupil that this 
world will ever give. O why is ^ it that children 
go tardily to school’^^ .Why is it that they dis- 
like instruction ? They were made to know and to 
learn from others: — it is becau^ they are not taught 
as nature teaches,— simply, variedly, pleasantly t ; 
the great teacher of teachers should be Nature: 
let them watch her pouring light and truth into the 
infant mind, and learn a lesson which no other can 
teach, ' 

Teachers must be well acquainted with the studies 
before they possess this simplicity: the most learned 
men are always the most simple ; the half-educated ^ 
are those, who make a pompous parade of long words 
and intricate, unmeaning sentences. The man who 
is master of his subject is plain, pure, and perspicu- 
ous in his style, and always luminous and eloquent 
in thought : but none need this purity and simplicity 
of language Und thought so much as the common . 
school instructer ; he is in a mental world, which is 
fresh from the Creator, and with narrow boundaries; 

— *-he is where the world with all its duplicity and 
error has not yet intruded ; he^ is in that young and 
small part where ttuth and simplicity dwell ; and 
he should be like his ciiiztns. 

Oh ! it has made my heart pity human weakness, 
to see a conceited, "pon^^ arrogant man, the" 
teacher and associate of children. I would ^ that 
: sueh might learn that true greatness does not con- ; 
sist in appearing what they are not ; nor in their 
ridiculous formality and magisterial bearing. The 
teacher, from always being the oracle of his society, 



is very ;ipt to form sueh maniiers. Let me say to - 
all sucC your scholars’ respect and alfection 
by^ honesty, -simplicity, and truth ; and hot by at- 
tempting the unheard-of and the tvoiid^fulv^ 


' ■;’*^"SECTION iv. ' 

' QlTALmCATIONS OP TEACHERS CONCLUDED- 

Teachers should love theh^ busines?* To suc- 
ceed in any art or profession, we must give to it all 
our energies, thoughts, and sympathies. B 
we will not do except "wq love this art or, profession. 

A teacher will have .to make many sacrifices ; he 
will meet with trying difficulties, and he will have V 
to be indefatigable in hi« labours. Now unless he 
loves his employment, he will be of all men the 
most miserable, and will, as soon as posvsible, engage 
in something else. 

l ean scarcely conceive of a more unhappy man 
thnn a district school teacher, who heartily dislikes 
his business ; and I know hot of a more useless one. 
He dreads the hour when he will be obliged to meet 
his thirty or forty Cares and Troubles* Jde - is 
^wearied with impgtienhe foy the moment %v:bnn he 
can send them from hirn:; and then is glad the task- 
is^done. But the ihorroW presents the same mise-’ 
Table prospect, and he enters upon his duties loath- 
ingly, and with sickness of heart. 

. No teacher can make his school pleasant, and hiJ 
scholars contented and happy, unless he loves to 
teach, . If he is restless and unhappy, his pupils will 
, be so. But if he is happy, ah,d delighted with^ 
teaching, he will make others happy, and delighted 
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with learning. If he has a-glad heart, and ai siiiiling 
countenance when he meets his pupils in the school- , 
room* they will love the place, and rejoice to hieet 
'/him-there. ^ v.; 
Teachers should make their business their si n dy. 
This will he necessary if they wish to make their 
profession honourable, and themselyes respected and . 
useful. You cannot do justice to your, scholars, 
nor to your employment, without devoting to them 
all your time and study. , They demand all your 
resources and all your energies. , 

You should be cdnstahtiy inquiring into your , 

■ own deficiencies, and studying the characters and 
dispositions of your pupils ; you should keep a 
close eye upon their progress ; you should Clcamine 
,your system of teaching, arid your form of goyern- 
meht ; and you should be continuariy watching to 
See where you fall short, and might improve. It. 
should be your study to know how children learn, 

. and to. look into the oj^rations of the developing 
mind. You should desire to become acquainted 
with children and youth, and kriow how they think, 'f 
a 7 id how to mcike them think, , ' 

You should learn their history, and their privi- 
leges and government out of school ; and at all times, 
it should "be your constant aim and effort to under- 
stand your bu^siness. To this end, you shoitld seek 
'the society aqd experience of aged teachers ; you 
should possess -and peruse with care, the books and 
periodicals, ^wl^ich throw light oh the subject of qdu- 
^tion. "tSfe present day, a few eminent wrders 
dislRi^mslhed' instructers are devoting their . 

. leanlil^^-ekPJerience, and talents to the improve^ , 
. meat -of elementary schools. Your library should v 
epifliain their works } and if they expose cyu'^j apd 
y-9^ should see the former and 

.. - I kho’iiqr ho periodical that-is so valuable to the , 
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tocher as the Annals of E.dueatidti and Insiruc- 
‘* tion/’ published at Boston; and edited by William ^ 
C; WoodbridgcV This work is-.the organ of the 
American Lycenmj,^ the American Institute/^ 
and the American School Society.’^ The object 
of each of these societies is the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the improvc^ment of schools. Mr.. Wood- 
bridge^S periodical, then, is the grfeat national de- 
^pository of thO light and information that is made 
known on the subject of educatioiiv^' v - ^ ^ 

Mt* Woodbridge is well prepared to conduct such 
Ji national work. set-eral years in Europe 

' for the purpose of becoihing acquainted with her 
literary institutions, and the imprO^yem^nts which 
had been made in their systems of educatidrt. After 
returning, he chose the ^‘ Annals of Education^^ as * 
. an- organ through which he might ' make known thel 
information; he^ had obtained in Europe, and the 
condition and impravements of the schools in the 
- United States. Every teacher and friend of educa- 
tion should avail Jiimself of the aid and informatidn ' 
-Which this work affords. ~ " 

Books and periodicals of this kind should be the 
study of teachers. should know the state-of 

dptelligenee in your own country, the condition and 
.number of its schools, and the character and quali-. 
t fications of their teachers. You should study to dis- 
• tingnish between a change and an improvement; for 
every change is by no means a reformation. ^ You' 

; should be so familiar with your profession as to pre-. 
-vent impositions/ either in Ahe shape of. books or 
, projected systems.' Yoti should study ‘ the ' Iniman, 
mind, and know for yourself whSt is adapted to it, 
and what is..,not ; and then be ready to admit such. . 
suggestions as correspond with yoiir enlightened 
understanding.: ; ‘ " 'V' 

A lawyer, a physiciani or/a ^divine haS to ^pend, 
^ jsevei^^il years :in pn^paring for I3ie practice of his 



profession ; and after they are adiiiiitcd,; or l icensed, ■ ,. 
they must make their profession their study, if they 
' iever attain "any degree of emirience. A teacher s 
profession is the' m|st difficult of llic four ; and he 
should avail himself of all the help he can get, both 

■ from the studies and the; expofience of others. ; ’ 

■ ' Teachers also should study to obtaip ffie cp-opera- 
'' tion of parents and other intelligent indiyidu;als, wbo - 
• may reside .in the district, or within the circle of 
their acquaintance. Make the learning and the in- . 
formatkm of all to assist you in your difficult pro- 
-fession study to imiilce iniprovcinents m tlie art ot 
teaching, and give yo«r.sclf up entirely to your pro- 
fession.' You sec Uiero is enough to do, enough to 
occupv all your time and your powers ; tlieii let 

me siiy make y.Q'ur iusiTiesJi ^mir shuffj/. . 

Teachers .should.be /witert/ mrd persevering. I 
know of no other employment in which these quali- , 
ties arc more •essential. To travel with the young 
and feeble intellect, withal its obtuseness and way- 
wardness, ro*quires a large share of patience ; but it 
vou-grow impatient,- and quicken your progress, you 
will leave your pupils behind, to wander withpufa 
guide, and in a strange country. , . 

No, you must*f»ie willing to take as short steps as 

they take, aiid to look at every objecYas though you 
■' never saw it before ; you must be willing to p again 
■■■ ’ and again where you have-gone a thousand^ tinms ; 

■" and you must not Jet familiarUy make you mdiffer-; 

^ ^nt> "but you must preserve alb tJie freshness ana 
novelty of your first journey; for your young com- ■ 

-■'"paiiy will observe and learn nothing but what you 
' .feel a deep, interest in. .The- patli, too,, that t c 
'Abecedarian has to^lread is long and rugged ; and . 
' '.unless you have an unconquerable perseverance, you ■. 
.•&dll not he disposed to continue his compumon. 

After we have iflasteredany point, it is difficult lor 

; - ' uB to see why it does -not.,appear as cloar and easy to 
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others .'IS jt docs to ourselves f and you will need 
patience to' make, many repctitKiiiif and many illus- 
trations which will be dry and tediouvs: to you, but 
absolutely necessary to the leat’her. Children are 
apt to Ibe impatient under restraint, and' discouraged 
difficulties,— the teac^ ^ould possess the 

. opposite 'qualities foit^ their imitation : 'the pupils 
should see in his cdhdiict that perseverahee conquers^ 
all things; that nothing is debited to toeU-dir act eel 
labour; and that if any one will wait long enough^ 
he will obtain his object. 

: He who engages in teaching should be qualified 
to GCercome th^ dlfficiitties of his profession. There " 
: are many try ing difficulties peculiar tb the district 
school teacher^ but these he^ must be ablu tp .sur- 
mount.^ He will meet with ^^any parents who are 
crimirmlly indifferent to the education of their chil- 
dren.' This ap he will Inave to 

encounter under a variety of form sr Many parents ‘ 
have not beep educated to the loye df^ knowledge, > 
and therefore do not thinje art education very iin- 
portant for their children. 

^ ^ They dp not set a good example for their offspring^' ' 
by taking every opportunity to improve theb own > 
minds, and to point put the advantages of knowledge; 
arid hence the children suppose there is iio very < 
4gf eat necessity for attending to the instructions of 
the teacher. So, instead^f having the co-operation 
of parents, the teacher will have to labour- against 
‘ their unintentional bad influence. 

; The teacher will ffiid some of his emplo)7'ers uiir 
able to appreciate his faithfulness and his daily sacri- 
: flees ; he ' will be obliged to toil withouf tlieir 
‘y>athy, and frequently without their respect. This 
he ’miist not only pu,t up with, , but he must make 
extra efforts to supply^the pai^ents’ deficiencies. . The 
-attendance of the sebplays .wilf be irregular; and the 
;^ehopl badly pro vi<^ed with' hpeessary a^^ the 
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teacher must expect to hibouT under thesp disato^n- 
-tages. The school-house niay be unpleasantly lo- 
cated and badly constructed ;"it may be in a fery 
Uncomfortable condition, the "windows broken, the 
doof off ^rom the hinges, the roof open and leaky, * 
the floor and benches broken, and the stove or fire- 
place Ming 'the cramped and crowded room with 
smoker this he must emlure in many instances until 
he "tan prevail on his employers to maJte a change- 
He will And that the scholars have been super- 
ficially taught; that they have been badly governed; 
that they have wretched habits, both in acquiring 
and reciting their lessons ; and*that they arc averse' 
in systematic and close application. These obstacles 
will have to oppose and overcome. The scholars 
will not be furbished .with appropriate hooks ; those- 
they have, are cither tbo elevated for their capacities, 
and will require constant explanation, or so old and 
familiar that they have ceased to excite any interest. 

From a want of books, he will not be able to 
classify his pupils, and thus he will be obliged to 
attend to them separately: this deficiency and un- 
suitablencss in books will cause the teacher much ; 
perplexity and additional labour ; but this he must 
be qualified to do, and prepared to endure. 

He will find many things, requiring his attention 
at the -same time ; some requesting privileges and 
others assistance; some covertly in mischief, and 
others disposed to be idle. He must hear and see, 
'consent and refuse, keep order, and give instiaiction 
imalnfbst the ..same moment. He must ha^^e, united 
.with the mp^t rapid despatch, great thorongliness 
and ijalmnes^j the greatest versatility of mind, united 
with strength an^. clearness. 

Such will be the demands on a teacher; and to 
these he must be willing and able to conform. The 
teacher will meet with parepts who are partial and 
full of whims and unreasonable desires. To such he 
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jmustbe firm ; it will not do to n,uiooui*:tnem5 .and^ . . 

et it will be desirable to please. He wilL need 
mdfch tact and mueh management; he must have a 
good share of common sense and independence, and " 
pursue a just, straight-forward course. ' To do this at 
all times, he will find difficult ; hut the requirement 
is necessarily connected with his office. 

Accompanying ^your labours, there will be con- 
'iinued monotony and sameness. This you must 
expect, from the nature pf your employment. The 
advahcement of the pupils must be slow ; while the 
younger are, going, over the same ground that has 
just been travelled^ by the more advanced. This 
. want of. variety ^will be unpleasant, and you will 
have to free youtself from mechanical operations, 

: and -seize upon all the interest and" variety that the 
« eultivatioix of the mind will admit of* ’ - , 


If you have a good share of ingenuity, and love , 
your business, this monotony will almost disappear ; 
but if your own mind is barren, and unable to find 
amusement in the union of truth with tiie intellectual ^ 
facilities,’ you will meet with a weary sameness. 

; V Y ou will have to guard agai nst the . effect which ' 

• the constant intefcdurse withminds far inferior Vill ' 
have upon your own ;mind. In school you are the 
criterion and the . oracle , — your word is law, and ’ 
' none dare dissent,— your reasons are. given, and; 
'c;never disputed,— you are the speaker, apd no one 
- objects or interrupts. Now, you must be watchful 
. that you are ndt as aiitl^oritative and dogmatical ^out 
of school^ as you ihli3t;he (to a certain degree) in 
school. ' " V , > 

After men have lived the life of a teacher for 
three or four they are mot commoUy very . 

agreeable companions.; The nature of their businjE^ss 
has produced this linliappy effect ; ' and yom will be 
: v wise in bringing all yOur powers to bear against this 
J"" influence Your shojrtd frequently measure your 



ittirid 'witfi ybu^ ^tiaif^M always treat yobr pupils 
as intelligent beings ; afflf .they had ^ sen^e of right' 
and wrong, and a perception of truth and falsehood. 
.Arid, finally, you must expect mueh ingratitude and 
small compehsation. And you must be prepared to 
forgiye the one, and live upon the oth . , . ^ ^ 

These are a few of the difficulties which a teacher " 
must meet with, but wdii eh he must be qualified to 
overcome. He wilFneCd a“gbod share of common 
sense ; a strong, wellfTiirnished mind j a constant'^ 
curb over his feelingSj and a close watch over his 
habits. Let every candidate inquire whether or not 
he .has these qualifications, before he assumes an 
office which will certainly demand them. 

A teacher should always appear pleasant and 
djfeciionait. He should make the scholars feel that 
he is Seeking their good, and that he desires their 
happiness. This will be necessary to win their 
confideneo and their affections. Without these he 
will labour in vain," and in misery. But if he is 
pleasant and agreeable to the bhilda^en, they will love 
to be with him, and to hear his instructions. The love 
they have for the teacher will be transferred to the 
studies he teaches, and the acquisition of knowledge 
may be made a constant amusement from, the manner 
it is, taught... -> 

A teaclier, likewise, should be qualified to show, 
his pupils tlie Importance of knowledge. We are 
all very, unwilling to make strong, exertions, for that 
of which we cannot see the use or value ; and we 
are very, dilatory in acquirihg that which does not 
give present enjoyment, of by which we are not 
in somi way immediately^ benefited. 

How .much more disinclined and dilatory are , 
children, who are unable to j^efceive the nature apd 
felatfens o.f things. They cannot see the necessity y. 
or the advantages, or ithe pleasures of knowledge; 
and wbat incentives hav^ t,hey to make its acquisi- 
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tion-? Now, it is necessary that the teacher should^ 
supply, to some extent, .what their ignorance shuts' 
o"ut He should shdw them the power that know- 
ledge has given to the human race, — the liberty that 
it has given to nations,-^the glbry and dignity with' 
which it has invented the ^h^ mind,— the com- 

forts, conveniences, and pleasures it has conferred on 
society, and the respect and influence it gives to 
; individuals. 

A (even if it should be a faint one)^6f 

sonie of these grand results, will give them a fore^ 
taste, and a determination, which will ensure high 
attainments/ 1 1 will make his scholars regard the ^ 
means of cultivating the mind their highest privilege 
and their greatest blessing. Teachers, then, should 
not only possess, and be (jualified to imjmrt know- 
' ledge to their pupils, but they should he able to make 
them Jeel its value. 


-SECTION _v., 

' , rx' ' ' ' ■ ■ . 

THE importance OP COMMON SCiroOLS, AND T3aB 
DUTIES OP those' ^HO HAVE A GENERAi SUPER-- 
JNTENDENCE -OVER ‘ THEM. ' ' ' * ' ^ ^ 

The importance of good common or district 
schools is seen and felt but by few. ’' The necessity 
. of virtue and intelligence among a free 'people is 
always admitted ;.yet the great majority of our citi- 
\ 2 ;enfe are almost wholly indifferent, to the primary 
' schools, the very sources of d nation^ s ihtvlli^ence; 

for, as it is welk known,, iiihctcch citizens out of 
^Twenty Receive. all their v education in them, iEven 
reflecting men seldom locdt so near the beginning of 
V things’ as to see that' the blessings and perpetuity of 
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oiir happy government are to a great extent, in the 
hands and under the direction of the commc^$#iool- 
mastci'.' " ' ;-w", 

In our. eoniinon schools the nation receives its- 
education.^ Mothers and schoolmasters sow the 
seeds either of tyranSy, anarchy, or liberty; for the- 
'strength and destidy. of any community lie m the 
virtue and intelligence of its younger members/^ A 
wise and good goveimment ean be established and 

• OT^teiijed only % wise and good ; and if the 

teachers in our,; common schools are ignoraiit and 
viciou^J the youthful part of the nation in 

very unfavourable circumstances' but if they arp^ 
•wise and good, the character of the people must be 

-greatly be , , , . . 

In our common schools, our ministers and magis- 

■ trates, legislators and presidents, commenced their 
educatio^iLilere did the men whom we admire as 
the stroh^&nd beauty of our nation receive the i.r 

■ first impr^ons, their first principles, and their hrst , 
character. In these schools did the men, to whom 
we look up for counsel and instruction, commence 
their hioral and intellectual greatness ; and m these 

!f primary founts of knowledge ai-e placed thpse^who 

■ wilLperpetuatc or destroy alUhat is excellenfand 

Sbeautiful in this young republic. _ ' . 

Is not the condition and character of our coipmon 

■ '* There is more hope of the apathy of ignorance, than of 
the ■ self-saliefaotion of cohtentmenV With matters as they are. 

■ TherLi many:' who look upon the current education for all 

• -InUs W this coW aa a “fT^fectton-. ^ the Edm-, 

■ hiirfrh Review (No/ llfopage 54i) ^ v 

ignorant of pur wants. In fact the of all educational 

improvement in Britain 11^8 less in the .amount, bo.wover enor- 
' mrms, of work. io he perfonned, than in the notion,that not a 
••a-reat deal is . foqiusite.^ Out "pedagogical ignerance is only, 
"equalled by our pedagogical o<)iiceit;.aud where few are com- 
' Itm to uudersV4lilVbeUeve Ih^msel^ quaUfied to do^ 
^cide^.” — Simpiyvn:, / " . ^ ^ ^ » 
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schools, then, of the highest importance ? Are not 
the character and qualincations o'f their teachers of 
the ver^r first consideration^? :."These schools haye in 
embryo the future communities of this land.. With 
them, the empire and liberty of these States must 
rise or fall ; for they arc at once the repositories. of 
freedom^ andlhe pillars of the republic. ^ 

' And now, we again ask^ are not these schools of 
the highest importance'? Should not every indivi- 
dual feel the deepest interest in their character and 
condition? Should not the strong arm mf go vern- 
ment be thrown around them for a protection ? And 
should not the wisdom of legislation watch ^over and 
counsel them with a parental solicitiide ?^ To what 
purpose shall We enaict laws, unless . there is intelli- 
gence to perceive their justice, and principle to which 
, they can appeal ? And what other fountains of 
telligence have we for the but 

; . common schools ? , Vj ' " 

“ V l3ut do these schools receive that cldie'^ttention, 
that friendly aid, that enlightened an fostering care, 
which their high importance demands ? Oiir intel- 
ligent men appear as If ofir individual happiness, and 
the glory and prosperity of this nation rested rather 
in our constitutions, revenues, and armies, than in 
'xhe'wirtue and intelligence of thp whole people. 
^.And how often do philanthropists forget that the 
/chief part of :human vic^ is evidently founded , on 
' thd pi^dominaiice of the sensual over the moral and 
' intellectual nature ! , ^ 

The learned and leading men in nearly ev^ry see- 
‘ tion of the\.TJmted States overlook the common 
> school, and give their attention, influence, and pe- 
/ cuniary support to select schools, academies, colleges, 

* Care ia everywhere to be taken to furnish'necessitotfg 
parents With the means of fending their children to school, by 
providing them with the things neces,sary for their instraction, 

! or with suchdotheai^il they .stand inland V M^ort, 



-ania seminaries. These men seldoin inquire' into 
'the character or capacity' of the teacher or of the 
district-school. Not giving .these schools their pa- 
tronage, they feel entirely indifferent to theit condi- ' < 
tion. The teacher, consequently, is selected by the 
ignorant ; and the whole mariagemeiit of the school 
left in the hands of the.carel'ess and illiterate. 

The uninformed part of the district know neither . 
the prtper qualifications of a teacher, nor, the value ^ 
'of an education.,*' and therefore a man having very 
limited 'acquirements, and probably many forbidding 
qualities, and without the least aptitude to teach> is 
frequently .employed to impart chai'acter and ediica- 
. tion to the'' children. What may we expect the .,; 
teacher to hci' when chosen by such men | What^^ 
efiipicncy can we look for in the school, when the • 
careless and the ignorant have the whole direction ! 

These schools, then, should have the superintend- 
ence of the learned and leading men ; they should 
, assist in making choice of the teacher ; they sh*uld 
give the teacher their co-operation, and cneoucage 
him by their' attention and their patronage. Thus 
nfore favoured part of the coiTimiinity should feel 
that they have a duty to perform towards the less . 
favoured ; and that the blessings of society are mu - , 

ti’plied by affording the means pf moral and intel- 

■iectual instruction to every individual, 

The learned and wealthy should perceive that the 
. education of the infant mind is farlessexpcnsiyeto.- 

theni than the support of the aged.cfiminal j that the 

fruitfulness of their lands depends not so much upom 
the richness of the 'soU as upon the inte hgence ot 

■ the'cultivators ; and that the labour of whose ■ 

'. head can help, his hands is far more profitoble toan 

■ thn service of the ignorant The learned and weaMy . 
■■'should see likewise that universal education is the . 

' obly true security of life and prop^ty. , » 

' yX^ned and influential men may do mqch for,- . 
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coillTnon i^cliools, ])y'€nc6ykidn^ iijaalified teacHera, 
'and by obtainitig for^ tftom public assiat^^^ They' 
may giye their respect and lend „ their influence tO: 
the prhfessiqn. of teaching, and by this means make 
it moi^ reputable and lucrative than it is at present* 
.They maj^ give interest and assistance to institutions 
and associations intended to ' qualify teachers .and, 
^diffuse knowledge ; and they may: see that legislation 
does all that, it can do for such schools. 

: 'The- duties of inspectors are very important to 
common schools, As the character and usefulness 


;.of the schools depend upon the qualifications of the 
- teachers, the inspectors should be strict in their, exa- 
rninations, and well assured of .the competency of 
'"those who receive certificates. ’ In erganizing the 
'r school system, inspectors were appointed to prevent 
the disqualified from entering into the responsible 
profession of teacliihg. . , - , 

They are to judge what csiididates prepared 
forrinstructing 5 and "to admit none but such as, are 
i qualified. Thus the character of the district school 
IS placed almost entirely in their hands. . ,lt is in 
V their power to adinit none but such_ as^ promise to’ 
be" useful in iheir vocation and honourable to their 
prqlessioh^ br, by being lax and ’faithless^ to give 
/Certificates ta those who Iiave not "one necessary' 
^qualincatidn ;*and who will, by atteAjoting to ' disr 
J charge 4^tieS pf which they are enwely ignorant, 
jhrihg' dmgrdce upon themselves and theiremploy- 

: ^ Therraicity and ignorance, of some inspectors isi"^ 

In Pmssia.^d iti France 4 weekly paper and a monthly 
Jmagazftta axe publishedby the ffOifemrnanVaijd.sent teall the 
^Jchodis.1, The^ohi^ls o£4he tfrited States ask their respectA^ 
'ive sta^fe'governms^|te ibr tho silne'assistance. I do not know^! 
that a part. of flie school ftmd^cmld wisely expended 

than in defraying, the expenses of 4 weekly paper^for eaelV 
^4elem,ent4ig?4cnd3. Thi^ |Ma|er8hoifld J>e devoted to' 



one ^eat cause of the a^ta hsd^ifs con^ 
many of jouf common school^. They , Iwe acted 
upon the principle that a poctf school is^! batter than 
none; and thus have given Iheir certiiioate tq those 
whom they knew were unqualified/' IJencedhe can-: 
didate’s' examination, under the board of inspectors, ' 
has frequently been little else than mere form and 
CQ:^mony; affording no Obstacle to ignorance, and 
no measure for the discovery and encouragement 
of real merit. " - . - 

„ The inspectors are requested ^ by the inh^itants 
of a certain district to be lenient to shch a candi- ■ 
date, for he is a cousin, or can be hired cheap; and , 
although ’he has not much learning, he ryrill do, well ; 
enough for their children.” The inspectors, actings 
.uppn their old principle, that a poor teacher is better 
than none ; and forgetting the high, (lutiewS of their 
office, and the honour of that profession of whieh 
they are the guardians, listen to the request, and the 
disqualified candidate finds no difficulty in obtaining. 
:a certifieate.:.^r' r ' ■ 


This Compromise with ignorance, and avarice on 
the part of inspectors, has placecl ' men as teachers 
of our commoff schools .who would npt be trusted 
by their employers with a favourite horse. Such are 
the Consequences of unfaithfulpess among inspect- 
ors. Many of them should be far more rigid than 
they.have heretofore been,i and they should rigidly 
and watchfully exercise* the whole of their duties, 

,^ Tlmy should not .only ascertain that the candidate 
has the amount tif knowledge requisite for a teacher, 
hut -they shQul4 examine his powera of communicat- . 
ipg to others„the knowledge he fnay possess. Thiss 
qualification/' inspeeto^s^, almost entirely overlooks , 
Bqt^as^a /eo^Aer, it Jis certainly as important that 
he should be able to, impart to others what he 
laiqws, as it is be familiar with* the branches lie 
isi^x|>ected to |&ach. And ife sbsgild tenable, not 



^nly to Gommuuicate what he .ha 3 accjuired, lt>ut he 
*hould be able to commuxhcate it; 2^0 The 

teacher should be able to simplify and illustrate, and 
adapt his ihstructious to the infont mind. 

But whether the candidate has this necessary 

■ ability or , not, the inspectors seldom ascertain. I'h is 
is frequently found to be a serious neglect ; for 
‘teachers are often seen in our common sehdols \vho 
have sufficient knbwiedge of the elementary branches 

* which they teach, hut who ai*e wholly unqualified 
ibr giving instruction to others. The want of this 
qualification is a common defect among teachei%; 
and inspectors should be the 'more watchfdl over 
their applicants, for certificates. Inspectors should 

■ also ascertain whether the; candidate is fond of the 
society of children and youth.; and whetlier he has 

^studied the operations of the, youthful mind, and 
found out how children thiulc and learn. 

Andj above ail, they should know that the appli- " 
cant.possesses a gOQxl moral character. "‘Many are 
admitted to teach in our primary sell, ools, in con- 
sieferafion of thejr experienee or high qualificati 91^^,: 
who are well known to lead immoral lives, and 
entertain and teach the very worst of prrneipb^^r^ 
The highest qualifications should never qirocure? a|j 
certificate when there is the least blemish on 


^^ot*al character ; and the inspectors here should be ' 
and require some knowledge of the candis^te^s 
|pp,rmehli!fe..:.;n-''-y-. ■' ; ■ - ; ' " 

• know not any duties more importa% 'j||pl 
"sponsible, in relation to district schools,* thfi|By|os^f 
which belong to inspectors. . Biitbow often 
shamefully and criminally discharged I - If schools ‘ 
'^re as their teachers, Xan/l they certainly arc,) how 
strict should inspectors be in their examination! * 


, * It is the duty of the -enlightened persons to whom the 

'Superintendence of the schools is .confided, to, watch over the 
progress of the in«fsters fo attainments*.— CowimV lieport^ 



* ' ' - " " ^ pisi^RieT scHooi..* ' , V " 75 

As tho trustees of a common schdol are local /; 
officers/ living within the district/ they have a close • 
and continued superinteiidetiee over the school.- 
Tlfeir duties are to * employ a teachev^ keep the > 
school-house in r,epair/ and* supply it/ or sfe that/ it 
IS supplied, with all the necessaries which the com- ' 
fort of Ihe teacher and scholars may require. While > 
they are in office, the immediate management of the 
school ivS put into their hands. If it is the voice of 
the district, it becomes the duty of the trustees to 
see that a pi'dper teacher is constantly employed. 
They must judge of tlie applfeations of teachers, and 
refeT^fce most promising to- the inspectors. 

If - Cnb school sliould be vacant, and there should 
be no applications froip teachers, it , is the duty of the ;, 
trustees to make it known abroad that an instructer/ 
is wanted in their district. ; It is also , the business- 
of the trustees to see that the\sohool-house is of a 
proper size, in a good condition/ and is comfortably 
furnished with fixtures, wood, and water. If any 

necessary sliould be vyantihg, they have the power, / 

and it is their duty, to order it, and eall upon the 
district for payment. / ‘ ^ 

The tr-us tecs should likewise reconcile ihe diffi-' 
culties which may arise between the te^icher and 
scholars, or the teacher and the employers. The 
fiuinber of children in the district who draw public ’ 
money must be made out by- the trustees, and re- - 
ported to the eomnikssioners of ^ common schools. 
These are sofne of the prineipah duties of the trus- 
tees of distri^ct schools. -^It can be seen, that they are' 
of such importance that the manner in which they. 
arO disclrarged will greatly aifect 'the interest and^^ 
u seful ness' of the school. \ 

The trustees "are the life of llie school. If they 
are active?* Wijitchful, and /aithful, tlie schopl will 
, flourish buf if they are irresolute and indifferent, 
“dhe school will dwindle, "andJinally< go down. ’ The 







/trustees should act in-^um^n/and With Wergy^ But 
•it unfortunately happens that this is hot the case in 
,every instance;, for it is frequently seen that they 
are far from being prompt* and united in the diS' 
charge of their duties. - They are often elected when 
absent, and probably hot informed of their important 
relation to the school till several months have pasSed 
. by ; and then it is not unusual for-them, through 


some personal pique, or the pressure of business, or 
"from the peculiar character of their colleagues, or 
' some other excuse or whim, to- object from serv- 


ing. 

Thus the school for months, and very likely for 
a whole year, has no efficient overseer to apply to, . 
either for wants or clirection. Trustee*^ frequently 
omit giving notice, or at least general notice, of their 
special or stated meetings ; and it is veryfOften that 
-'these ^meetings are not attended by themselveis* 
'They frequently differ in their opinions ref pectin g 
the character or wages of the teacheir, and thus create ; 
a delay or a dissension, which is pf the greatest injury 
to the district. Sometimes they disagree oh what 
are necessaries . foh '^ ; and hence derange 

and almost destroy the organization of the school 
by denying its reasonable requests. - 

One trustee wants a cheap teacher, and a school 
one half of the year ; ®e others think that a well-^ 
rqualified teacher, although his wages are more, is 
jthe cheapest,, and ' believe that the district will be 
%one too wise if the school fe continued through* the 
year.. /.The result of this ^xlivision, very often, is 

th6 , prevention , of any school whatever for a lohg^ 

' - 

: These are/jBome of- the which our schools' 
suffer:hy haying ignorant, faithless,' and unreasonable'^ 
trustees. .. Men who are appointed to exercise a fos- , 

/ f No one shall rCfasC to boodin© one of' the managing 
schcK)l*!committee»*^Cotf»itVjr ^ *, , « 



. taring" care over the schooV prove theinselves' to be 
' its worst, enemies, The initabitants of ; the district A . 
.perceive that the affairs of th^ scliool want attending ' 
to, but know that it belongs to the trustees to see to'^ 
them, and so. find . an excuse for their- indifference. - ■ 
Thus the trustees, by their'* office, prevent other\s , 
from, doing what they themselves leave undone. 

It is far better that a school should have lio such 
’ guardians, uiiless they are disposed to be united, 
faithful, and active^ Poor schools are owing in a 
great meastire to tlie want of good trustees, and every 
district should be solicitous y^hom they appoint to 
this office. ■■ , 

It is the duty of the commissioners of comm op/ 
schools to return the reports of the trustees to the 
general superintendent,' and tb distribute the public * ^ 
money among the several districts of the town, ac- 
cording to the number of children in each whose . 
age entitles thein to the public fund. It is likewise . 
their- duty to determine the location of the schpol- 
house, when the ''inhabitants of the district do not 
agree ; and also to divide or unite districts which in 
thpir^ view may require such change. . ’ 

TJie commissioners aiul inspectors are, moreover, 

. p:5qpected to pay frequent visits to the several schools . 
of the town, ami examine their condition, the faith- 
fulness and ability of the teachers, and the progress 
which the children make in their studies. A faith- 
ful discharge of this latter duty would be of great 
vbenelit to pur schools. I sincerely hope, that these 
respectable and: important gua.iHlians of education 
vill hereafter feel it their interest and their pleasure 
o be more attentive to -the momentous duty con- 
ided to their trust Every sta^^te needs a separate ' 
ifficer of public instruotiom The minister of public 
ustTuction in Prussia gives . his wffiole attention to 
he school and state of ^ ecUicaiiou; , But in our state 
he general superintendent of ,commoiV schools js. 



-one officer. X There should be nothing to divert the ' 
■ attention of ttiat minister who has the general super- 
vision of the people^s education. . This public officer 
should^ also^ take the highest rank. * In Prussia and 
,- >in France the minister of instruction tanks with the 
'highest officers of state. But singular as it' may 
seem, in our own country, where education if pqssi- 
7 .bln i;s much fncu'e important, this is. not the case; 
^^everal of the states^ evmiy ham never had any 
’[sy^ch officer!!! ; : ; 

;> Ministers, if they are disposed, n^ay do much for 
\ our common schools, f know of- ho: class of 'indi*- 
vicluals :whb have the power of doing more. But it 
• is unfortunately the case, that ministers neglect to 
take that care of the education of the children in 
their congregati dn, which their duty and success 
'' demand. But few perceive that by the time the 
younger part of their flock receive years and know^ ^ 
ledge sufficient to be profited by their sermons, the 
' world has given them' characteVs which will be diffi- . 
i cult to chahge; and which will probably remain for 
fl'time and eternity. They seem to forget that the 
! school-room is the place where they should meet 
-the minds of their youthful hearers. 

5 ; ../The'-, minister may frequently invite the teachers 
'of the schools in his parish to visit him, and then, 
^'converse with them on the best method of teaching 
' .children, and how they may increase and improve 
the means of instruction/ He will here have aii s 
oppoftunity of rendering a^sist^^ to those teachers 

who feel ah inability to fill their. di&cult and respon- 
; sible office. Ministers should be familiar with the 
. Character ^nd qualifications of the teachers in their 
congregation, and with the condition of all the . 

They should 'kno.yr..t3be number of the . children ' 
. whd go to school, Sind the humber who do nofattend. 
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They may know the "progress 'which- jth^^ :fehi!dreri:^ 
*make in their studies, and th© fitn^ and^eharaaterf^ 
of the books they use and they may ascertain and 
impro ve the moral discipline by \^ich they are 
daily governed. ^ ; .,* . ^ ^ . 

But how seldom is this done ! How few ministers 


know as much as they/ might of tlie sind 

amount of Vacation in their vcon^egatien! How 
few, in their pastoral visits, stop at the schbohhouse, 
and examine the morals and intelligence of the chil-.'' 
dren! We do hope that ministers will feci that 
these schools have stronger claims upon their care.^ . 
' and. counsel than they have heretofore received.'^ .1? 

But with all this desirable and necessary super- 
vision from law, learning, and experience, the cha- , 
racter and usefulness of the school will depend v&ry * , 
much upon the individual efibrts of each inhabitant 
of the district. Parents must be willing to give a/, 
fair compensation to the instructers of their chiidreni 
and 9 very teacher, and scholar, and' guardian, and ' 
parent, must feel that the interest and value of the 
school depend upon his own intelligenee and exer- 
tions.t' -'t . 


^ We must have the clerg^y ; we mast liegrlect nothing to 
bring them into the path towards which every thing urges 
them to turn^— both their obvious iatexest, and their sacred 
f calling, and the ancient services which their order rendered 
to the cause of civilization in Buro|re. Bat if we wish to^ 

■ have the clergy allied with us irt the work Of popular instruc- 
tion, that instnictiOii must not be stripped of morality and* 
religion ; for then indeed it would become the duty of the' 
clergy to oppose it, and, they would have the sympathy of all 
virtuous men, of all good fathers of families, and even of the . 
mass of the' people, oh their side. 

'~f After* the administrative authorities, it is unquestionably 
- the vdlergy who ought to occupy the most important place in ; 
the business of popular education. How is it possible they • 
could neglect, nay, even repugn, suclr a missioml But tlrat 
they have dene so is a fact, which, howevef deplorable, we 
. are bound to acknowledge. The. clergy in France are gene- 
',rally or even hostile, th the ^ucajiba of the peo- 




/ SECTION VI. 



■ TEACHING SHOULD B;E MADE A PROPeWoN. . 

Teaching, in our district schools, should be made / 
' a distinct profession. The teacher’s employment ’ 
should be made as honourable and as separate as the ^ 
physician’s, the divine’s, or’ the. lawyer’s.^ The ' 
teacher should prepare himself for his business, and 
laliour as exclusively in his calling as the ia'wyer 
does in his. •: r 

To be a good instructer requires as much know-/ 
t ledge of human nature, as uniform a goveriimeitt 
over ourselves, and as complete a mastery of tlife 

■ respective studies, as it does to be a good preacho™ 
All who take this view of the subject, and we thin!^ 
all who have had any experience, or made but a 

^ few observations,' Will> must agree with us, wheri!' 

V we s^ay that' teaching should be made a distinct pro- , 
Session. ^ ;■ ■ 

We would not employ a man who may iiave had 
a good education, but had given his atterition to 
/buying and selling goods, to be bur physician, when 
disease takes hold upon us. We would not engage 
,a iijan to plead oiir rights before a judge and jury, 
who had not made the law and the rights of man his 

* But if, on llie one hand, it is inenmbent on those charged 
with, the .conduct of tli^ puhlie schools to strive to accomplish 
’Hhe duties the state imposes" on them for the training of citizens, 
they, 'on ihoh part, have a right. to expect that.C very one shp^d : 
pay the respect apd gratitude to which" they are entitled as ' 
labourers in the sacreH work ofedacatiom ' Masters and mis- 
‘ tresses ought, therefore^ to he the objects of the general esteem 
due to their, laborious and hpnpjirable.. fuiuctiohs^— 



-^study for years. Neither iypuld we. chooSec that' 
■rrian to be our teacher in diyihe things, who does not 
make the Bible the rule and study of his life. 

. Why not?. Why do require, the wisdom of; 
experience and professipitai knowledge in these thrOe 
vocations? Is it not because know that they; 
are absolutely necessary ? What is it that the law, 
or the medical,. or the theoiogical student gains in 
devoting six or eight years to literar}^ anti three 
years to professional studies? , Is it not the ex|>e« 
rience and the wisdom of others? Is not all tliis 
preparation^ n}ade to enable them to perceive the nat 
ture, riglys, condition,. and duties of man ? 

Now, are the labours pf -the tCacher less difficult, ^ 
less arduous than either of the professions I have 
mentioned ? That the; teacher may perform his 
duty well, does he not need the experience of others ? 
Is it not necessary for him. to perceive the naturev" 
duties, and condition of men ? . This will be admit- 
ted.. Then why not make it asmecessary to ^end 
ihe same amount of time, andv enjoy privileges as 
high for obtaining this khowledge ? 

Why is it that tlie practice of law and 

is so much more honourable and lucrative than ele*? 
mentary teaching ? Not because these professions 
are more important to the commuoity-^not because* 
there is any xnore necessity for they 
arc less xmportanV less necessary;; 
the reason ? We answer, that heFore men can prac- 
tise in either-of these professions, tliey must qualify 
themselves — they must/ fit themselves for doing 
honour and justice to their profession. 

These professions have taken a high place in the 
estimation .of the world, not because they are more, 
influential in giving a ;high and noble character to 
jnen, for the elementary teacher has the formation 
of the character in his own hands— ;^but because there 
in these professions, ^earning," and tajent, and 
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cliapacteri Bttt.wjiy are thei^ hot this learning, and 
character'^nd talent among teachers? simply because 
their learning is not appreciated— *not rewarded ; 
talbiit wdth them h^s no opportunity of gaining dis- 
tinction, and character is not aliyays required. 

. Men think ihdre of their wilJs, or the pleasures 
of the body, than they do of an education, or the 
happiness of a well-regulated ihind. The reason of 
this unwise choice is, they have never been educated 
to the lo^Te of knowledge—they have never felt the 
power and pleasure there is in kriow mg. Why? 
They Have never had teachers who could develop 
the mind y and lay open before it' the treasures of 
science. They never had teachers who made the 
scliool-room the most delightful place they', ever 
visited— who made the exercise of learning the most 
agreeable one they ever engaged in./ . 

But why have there; not been" siich teachers ? 
Thert havi^ never ^een any Tneans of pains taken 
to qualify them. The teachers have not^nade in- 
struction their business— their profession. They 
have not Idyed their employment — probably dis- 
liked it. > They became teachers frorn necessity. 
This office was not their choice— it was not one 
tliiat they liad been making any preparation for, 
How can it be expected that they should make theii 
pupils love knowledge, from the simple, attractive 
■ form/o which Jt should be preseated; 

- • 'Men who assume this 'difficult profession, shpulc 
avail themselves of all the( aid they can obtain 
They should examine themselves, and vsee if ,. the} 
are prepared for their work — -whether they have ai 
aptitude to teach, ahd whether it is probable the} 
will make their business, their profession for life 
If they intend to make instruction only a temporal’} 
thing, a sfepjiing-stone, to something ^ else,, a, men 
filling up of a vacant mopth, they will have no am 
hition to excel in this callihg, bitt wilT be desirod 
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of terminating this unpleasant ocicupation as soon as - 
possiblej and of entering , into ptlieT engagements 
- more profitable. , . ^ ‘ > , . 

As long as this is the state of things, our school- . 
houses will be furnished with heedless, incompetent , / * 
teachers. If the charaoter of the instrueters is ele- ; 

. vated, they must be willing to make; 
ment llieir; profession. 7 It miistr be llieir ^ highest • 
ambition to obtain the nanle o£ k good schoolmasler. 
They . must labpur to make their, office as much rt;- 
spected as it is imjjortant — as U 
is useful.^ Teachers may do this if they will make 
^ their business their study, their profession. / v 

When any business is made a professioir there is 
a constant accumulation, jfihm experience and ex- - ^ 
perin\ent, of practical knowledge ; the evils that, are 
discovered receive a remedy, and depart to he felt . ' 
no mpre-^lhe Ifnprovemenfs that are made continue, 
and . the highest point of oxcellerice of one aged 
. teacher, is made the starting point of improvemeiit . 

' by his successor. . ; . ^ . 

•'The reason the art of teaching is so little under- 
stood, is,^/fere & no in the past. If 

teaching had been made a profession, thhre would be . 
a record cif the success and the fiilure of the past;, 
which wpidd cpntaii^ more valuable to the ' 

teacher Ilian all the projected tlieories and systems 
in creation ; but there lias been no book kept f there 
is ho light from the past to,, throw its rays into. 

' the future ; no vorce to. teach, and no decisions to . - 
-counsel.'^ ' 

. What Vifas experiment one hundred years ago is , 

* Schoolmasters are regarded by the law of Prussia as : , 
servants of the state; as such, they have the claim to a retiring > 

' pension in their old age j and in every department a society; ; 

; which the law recommended rather r than enjoined, has been, 
formed for the relief of the widows; and orphans of school- : 
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still. .' Th^ w^iicKVa^’com&ture'MSR-j 
is'^oerfaiMy noi^ Teachers h^e had no com- . 

. and seritithentSj-^O mutual aid ; ^ch on? has todfed 
lalone ;. each teacher’s piaaitical knowledge has been ^ 
iTburied with him,' and silence, i^ests upon their tomM? 
Viiivd they not. i - . , . - , 

■‘i If instruction was made/a profession, tcachere 

- would feel a sympkhy for each other. Members 
>hf the same profession become attached by a simi- 
=■ larity of efforts and views and m this way the sdt- 

denying life of a teacher may- become .social, He 
' woidd feel that not only his own honour, but the 
•honour of all his professional brethren, anU the rCT. 
spectability of the profession, itself, depended upon a 
■faithful, conscientious discharge of his duties. 

- ■ He would feel that this united effort for. the honour, 

■ and usefulness of his .profession, ; demanded some- 

■vthingfrom him; and lie would act as. if he had pledg-. 
. -ed something. This great united effort, this exten- 
"■sive communication of sentiments, would make the 
-teacher feel that the eyeb of the world were upon 

V him. He would feel that he hid an audience, and 
that he had competitors. He would see that there 
^'.was dikinction to be gained-^-that Ae , might be 
f'IttiQwn and honoured. ... ; . i • 

Unknown or disrespected as he now is, he is con- 

f iscious of excellences unappreciateds- OT deficiencies 

-rtmobserved. . He compares himsplf with his schwl. 
r and is proud of his hi]^ attainments ; he sees him- 

■ self the, oracle of fhe litUe world he moves in, apd 
• h'elieyes'that to know more'would -be uSetess. . ■ih€ 

..i intimacy that' the transactions of ’a united body of 
^ men would give. hihi with other teacherSj would; gait 

him honour for his excellences, hr dishonour for hn 

' deficiencies.' .The leafitmg he would meet wm 
4t would lessen the high opinion he had conceived oi 





hi0‘ ownI'.afcCd tHi 

make him perceive f 


“a' united Body of mieri:.ittd)4nand - . 

-. receive respect,— th^ havf power . ; The 
ence |hat is paid tcMjjthe- whdjft », in part, tt-ansferrtd j. 
',to each individaal.i. In the eye of the ^ world, the,;. 
: limited knowledge of any ope of the individual parts 
• is enlarged when seen in connexion with the whole. •,. 
We say, then, again, let .teaching ;be made a pro- v 
fessioh ; -and let teachers, be unitedTor their mutual . 
improvement, and for the respectability and usetul- 

ness of their honourable profession. ^ 


SECTION. VII. . , 

SEMINASIESlVOB TEACHERS. - 

Mrs. Austin, the accomplislmd translato of .Mj ; 
Cousin’s report on “Public Inst^ction ^ Prussia, 
says, “ there are tWo or three other points .which I ; 

would fain recommend to the peculiar attention 0 
the reader. . One of the most important is the ahso- , 
.. lute necessity of securmg a constant supply of wellr 
trained schoolmasters. , Time and 

it is to be supposed, nearly removed the illusion of 
‘ mutual instruction’ as a substitute for the instruc- 
^ •tinn communicated by a m&ure ^ 

. mind : — as anauxiliaryAn certain mechanical j » 

no dne disputes its utility, Observation lopS '‘S® 

- convinced £e of.'the entire truth of *e 
^ • dow'ii by the Prussian Mvernmeot, % 

M. CouL, that ‘ As is th® 

There is no truth more evident than the one ex 
maxim. . The schools must from the 



■necessity of the case be -lUve their teachers, hence 
the absolute necessity, of'usirtg proper means to 
qualify them, for th4 profession of teaching* - In this 
department of instruction, Prussia is far in ■ 

of the United States. Thht dn^potic, goYerpnient 
/(though at present paternal in acjni i nistratipn) re- 

V quires the teachers of elementary schools to pass 
through certain stages of preparation in a normal 
school, before they can assume the dilBCiilf and ^ 

/responsible station of instructer/ The organized 
V/schoor system in neither of our state gaverhments ^ 
makes such requirements. We have not till very 
lately given any encouragernent to ypvmg men that 
would induce them to m^e .suitable preparations |o / 
.teach eyen a district school.* The state of New* 
York has just made some prbvIsiohTor t^ education - 
of teachers ; the plan we shall speak of before we 
r close this article. There have been a few private 
seminaries which have made the education of teachers 
their principal object ; but these have received no 
assistance from government, and have doife very 
‘ little towards supplying the schools of the United 
;$tatcs. __ _• , ^ , 

. The seminary at" Andover, cohducted for several 
\ years past by the Rev. S. ii. IIally has done iquch 
/good, both as presenting a model for institu.- 
J, tions, and by sendir^ out many able instructers. 
'At present it seems to he generally /admitted that 
/kich institution^ are indispensable, and; that it is the 
/ duty, of the State governments to^establish and sus- 
tain them. —Since we are about to open, scrninarles 
for teachers among us, it is fortunate that we have a 
Tull and faithful report by M. Cousip, of the wofk- 
‘ ings of the teachers’ seminaries in Prussia. 

The American edition bf this work will furnish 
/ puiTegislaturef school committees/and school teach- 
ers with instruction^ npt' 5nly froni* Die highest' 

V authority, But also front the moi^t enlightened 
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While sneaking of the “necessity, nature, studies and 
benefits of seminaries f^r teachers, I shall avail my- 
self of such parts of this report as will give light and 
interest to the .subject ; for says M. Cousin, ^^ The 
true greatness of a '^people does not consist in borrow- 
ing nothing from others, hut in borrowing from all, ’ 
Whatever is good, aud in perfectihg whatever it 
itpjjropriatesy " , ^ 

In M. Cousin^s remarks on the training, of pri- 
mary in structers, he say^s, The best plans of instruc- 
tion caiinot he executed except by the instruhicn- , 
tality of good teachers ; and the state has done, ;, 
nothing for , popular education, if it does not watch y’ 
that those who deyote themselves to teaching be 
well prepared ; then suitably placed,. encouraged, and' 
guided in the duty of contimied self-improvement ; 
and lastly, promoted and rewarded, in proportion 
to theif adyancement, and punished according tO(^ 
their faults. Such is' the object of title 6, of the 
law 1829. We translate that, as we did those which 
pVeceded., ' ' ^ ^ . ' 

“ A schoolmaster, to be worthy of his vocation, 
should be pious, discreet, and deeply impressed with 
the dignity and sacredness of his calling. He should v 
be thoroughly acquainted with the duties peculiar toy 
the*^ grade of primary instruction in which he desires ^ 
to he- employed ; he should possess the art of com- 
municating knowledge, with that of moulding the 
minds of children", he should bq unshaken iiy his 
loj-alty to the state, ephscieutious in . t^^ duties of 
his office, friendly inJiis ilxtercoursc with the parents 
of his pupils, and with his fellow-citizens in genqral ; 

- finaHjj he should strive to inspire them with a lively 
interest in the school, and .secure to it their favour 
and support. , ' „ . 

\ ' Of the training of sctioolma^ters.— In order 
gradually to provide sOhools 'with masters, of this 
cjiajcaeter, the care of their training must not bo.r 



abandoned to^ chance; the foundation , of primary 
normal schools must be continued. The expenses 
of these establishnaents should be defrayed partly by 
the general funds of the state, and partly by the de- 
partmental funds for schools. ' • 

.Here Cousin '"iDnnequ^^^ declares; that the 
state has done nothing for popular education’^ if " 
'it does not see tl^at the teachers are well qualified. 

^ 'The legislature of each state should immediately 
.make vision for the education of common school 
teacliCrs. That Prussia has dohe this, is the whole 
secret of her siiperior schools. But teachers must 
not only be ^^prepared,- they must also be, and this 
. by the governnaent, ^^suitaM encouraged, 

guided and ^ewarded.-^^ How far short" are we of 
^ Cousin’s advice and Pmssia’sipracticel . 

' The establishments for educating teachers in Prus- 
. .sia. are supported by the government funds and by 
the smaller and local divisions of the government. 
With" us the school fund of each state may erect 
suitable buildings, remunerate the profesi|^s, furnish 
; a library^ and apparatus^ and bear a part <3fehc stu- 
dent’s expenses while preparing himself ibri^ching. 
This would give encouragement to make fBaching 
a study and a profession for life. - ‘ / 

‘ ' The -following extract is from Cousin’s report, 
and is translated by himself from title 6 of the law 
of 1819. We make this extract to show the design 
which the Prussian government h^d in establishing 
teachers’ seminaries, or to use the > Prussian name 
normal schools.” The principal aim of the pri- 
.. mary normal schools should, be, to form men, sound" 
both in body and mind, and to Jnibue rtlic pqpils 
with the. sentiment of religion, and with that, zeal 
and dove fqp . the duties of a schoolmaster which is 
so closely allied to religion*?’' It seen that their 

design is to make their pupils in knowle^e' 
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and in J)erson, and not only tKis, but religious men, 
apd men in love wit1i the 

The next extract designates the length of time to 
be spent, and marks out the course Of studies to be 
pursued W these seminarie.s; 

In each primary normal school the length of the 
course shall be three years ; of whicli the first is de- ‘ 
voted'tosupplernental primary instruction, the second - 
to speciiip and more elevated studies, and the third 
to practice and occasional experiments in the primary 
school annexed, and in other schools of the place. 
When the supplemental instruction is not required, ■ ^ 
the course may be reduced to two years.’’ 

The plan proposed for this stctte,in the report of, ^ 
and adopted by, the regents of the university, is to 
select one academy in each of the eight senate dis- 
tricts of the state; to appropriate five hundred dol- ^ 
lars to each, for the purchase of a library and appa- 
ratus adapted to the use of those who are preparing 
to be teachers, thus reserving six thousand dollars 
out of the permanent fund of ten thousAnd dollars '■ 
now -on hand, for future contingencies;’ and from the 
annual surplus to, venue of the literature fund, (esti- 
mated at three 'thousand five hundred dollars,) to * 
appropriate four hundred dollars to each of the aca- 
demies, td provide a special course of instruction in ‘ 
the art of teaching, s 

The following academies have been selected for 
this'q^nrppse; 

For 1st Distriet, Erasmus Hall Academy, King’s Co. 

2d Montgomery . “ . Orange Co. 

3dx Kinderhook “■ Columbia Co. 

4th “ StV Lawrence “ 8t. Lawrence Co. . 

feth - Fairfield’ “ Herkimer Co. 

6th. “ Oxford “ Chenango Go. 

' 7th Canandaigua “ Ontaiio Co. 

' 8th “ Middlebury , Genesee Co. 

In regard to the course of study to be pursued, it . 
is remarked in the report, that the si a?idard should 




; ' ''' : ' ■■ ''a'-' 

be raised as high aS possible/’ because ^^the quali 
fications of those who fol^ow’^^it will incline to range 
below, and not above, ’ the prescribed standard.” 

^ It proposes that none should be allowed to enter on 
course, who are i^bt acquainted witli reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grantniar,. and so "much of geo- ■ 
graphy as is found in the duodeGimb w on this 
subject, usually studied in our scho^^ The follow- 
"ing are the subjects of study proposed for the teach-, 
ers’ course, which are required to be thoroughly 
taught, and while they are not intended to exclude 
others, shall not be allowed to give way to any. 

I, The English language.- ^ 

2 ., Writihg and drawing. ' . - . : 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written; and book- 

keeping. , , * ■ ' '* ' ' ' V ' • 

4. Geography and general history, combined. 

5. The history of the United States. 

6. Geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, and sur- 

.yeying. ' - - 

7. Natural philosophy, and the elements of astro- 
nomy....-, ' ^ ‘ ' ■' 

,, 8. Chemistry and mineralogy. 

9. The constitution of the United States, and fhO 
^constitution of the state of New York. 

10, Select parts of the revised statutes, and the. 
dinies of n^blic officers. ^ 

II, Moral and intellectual j^hilosbphy. 

. 12. The principles of teaching* 

^ Althoujgh the regents have not exclli tied other 
studies than. those contained in this programme, yet 
I am surprised that botany, zoology, tnd agriculture,!. 
' and even physiology^ are not included.- 

What more interesting and useful studies for ouf 
young ‘farmers^- than ^botany, .zoology, .and agricul-' 
ture ? And how impoH^ant is it that they should 
have teachers who ,are ^ell acquainted with these 
departinonts of natural htstdry.^l6ahapositidh;li^^ 
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wise is laot mentioned ; -dne of the most important 
parts of every man^s education, “ ‘ ^ 

, ‘To, secure the services of those who have b^eii' 

' educated by the state, to make such follow the busir 
ness^of teaching, as a profession for life, is the most 
difficult thing of this p%rt of legislation. The gra- 
, duates of teachers’ S(|tninaries w^l be qualified to 
demand a much higher compensation fpr their ser- 
vices, than the employers of distrlctrschool^ will feel 
disposed to give tliem: and unless there is something , 
to prevent, the labourers will go where they arp best 
rewarcted. There are two ways of securing the Ser- 
vices of those who have been educated in the teach- ' 
ers’ seminary, . . - ' 

The first is, by creating a disposition in parents / 
to reward their teachers with an adequate compen- 
sation. If parents are disposed to pay these teachers 
as much as they will be able to get at any other em- 
ployment, they will secure them as teachers; but 
they will not teach unless parents pay, more than 
they do at present. , This rests with parents ; and 
we do hope that they will adequately reward those 
/who have spent much time and money in preparing 
themselves to teach.^ : 

The other way is adopted by Prussia. I think 
the feeHngs of the pe^ and the spirit of our go- 
vernment would forbid this. . I do not think that it 
can he adopted in this country. It may perhaps in 
part. The following extract from Cousin will show 
the laws regarding those whp have been qualified 
to' leach by the government. Every pupil of a 
‘ normal school, is obliged, atKhc expiration of , the 
^ term, to accept. the mastership to which the provin- 
I cial consistories'lmay; appoint him; tlie^ prospect of ^ 

■• -advancement being, however, always set before him , 
as the consequence of continued -good conduct.” 
This compels every on^ who is competent to become. ; 
;a .seboolmaatet. ^ nipt competent, they ^ 
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t are either rejected altogether or sent back to review 
their studies. This will be seen in another part of: , 

- the sairne work, referred to above. . ! ^ . 

■|i Every young man whose competency is admit- \ 
tod shall receive a certificate, delivered and signed 

; by the whole commission, his examiners,- by their 
' president, ^and by the head^master of the priinary 
normal school, or other establishment in which he 
. was trained ^ his* calling. It niiist state his 

- character, and Ills degree of aptitude fo5r teaching.; 

. such as prove incompetent .shall, by a forip^l decree, 

be wholly rejected, of sent back to continpe their 
studies.’^ ■ * 

The Prnssian government is carefid net to admit 
those into the normal schools who are 'physically or 
■ morally disqualified from making good teachers. 
To show this we make another extract frcrni Cousin, 
y The normal school is by no means designed for 
those who are unfit for any business, and think, if 
they can read and write, they are capable of becom- 
v ing schoolmasters. This notion is so deeply rooted, 

“ that yon hear falhers declare with all the simplicitystl 
in the world,— ^ My son is too delicate to learn a|j 
business,’ or, 1 1 don’t li:now what to make of my; 
son, but I think of getting him ipto the normal 
school.’ ' ■ 

u We reply to such, that the pupils of the normal 
school must, on the c'Dntrary, be sound both in body 

• and mind, and able to brave the tpils aiid troubles 

of a career, as laborious as it is honourable. ‘ Much, 
neglect unfbHnHately still exists ob a sOhject which 
is of the highest importance,-^the methodical prepa- 
ration of these young men for the calling which it is ' 
.tiesi red they should embrace. is*. 

often given to their pfeliminary studies* A young 
man is believed to be well, prepared for the normal 
school, if he have passed thelimitlof elementary 
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instriiction, and if he ^have acquired a greater mass 
of knd wledge than other pupils. ^ 

It frequently happens, fhat candidates who come 
^ strongly recomnieiided from school, pass tlie exami-. 

nation without credit, dr are even rejectod.. The 
' most immediate and the most important aim of all 
. instruction, is to train tip and complete the man ; to 
awaken the energies of h and to render Jiim 
,,not only disposed, but abjd to fulfil his duties, In 
> this view j|}dne can knowledge and talents profit a • 
man othei*\^use, instruction working upon stdrile 
memory, and talents purely mechanical, can bepf no 
high utility. • ^ 

In order that the, teacher, and partieulariy the 
master of the primary school, may make his pupils . 
virtuous arid enlightened men, it is necessary he 
■ should be so himselfi >^Thus, that the education of a 
“ normal school, essentially practi^^ may completely 
succeed, the young candidate must possess nobleness 
and purity of character in the highest possible de- 
gree, the love of the true and the beautiful, an active ; 
.and penetrating mind, the utmost'^ precision and 
(Clearness in narration and style.^^ The board of 
examiners' connected with opr seminaries may ob- 
tain some Valuable hints from the preceding extract. 

Attached to every teacher^s seminary should be 
- a department for teaching the elementary branches 
of an English educatioh. . This is necessary that 
those who are preparing to" teach may make a prac- 
ti cal application of tbieir ihstru^^^ Qn practical 
teaching’^ hear Cousin. . AIT the studies and all 

the knowledge of our pupils would be fruitless, and^ 
the normal school would not fulfil the design of its 
institution, if the young teachers were to quit the - 
Establishment, without having already methodically^^ 
applied what they had learned, and without know- 
ing by experience what they have to do, and hpw 
to' set about it. 



‘‘To oblaiti this result, itTs TiQt*5uffi,eienl that the 
.^.yoiing'nriien sliould see the course gone through under 
nskilful .masters, w that they should themselves' 
occasionaliy give lessons to their schoolfellows ; 
they must have taught the children iti the annexed ' - 
school for a long time, under the directiou of the .• 

' masters of the normal school, it is only b;y'fam^ 
liarizing themselves with the plan of instruQtiori for 
each practical branch, and by teaching each for a 
• certain time themselves, that they can ^quire the r 
habit of it without method.’’" ' ■ 

This \Ve think very important ; and whenever the 
states shall feel it their duty (and wfe tfusf it willl)e 
:'soon) to establish normal schoolij, the advice in' the 
last extract ought not to be forgottem “ . 


' SECTION Vlir. 

“ the government and; DISCIPLINE OE a school,. 

: ^ *■ . ■■ y'- • ■' 

A TEACHER who lovcs his school, and addresses ; 
;■ ;his pupils with a smiling countenance and a pleasant 
tone of voice, exerts a much happier influence thati 
V he does who governs by blows and punishments. 

lie who allures, his pupils into rectitude and industry . 
Vby an agreeably, winriing address, holds a very dif- 
. ferent relation, m them than he would have by excit-*" ’ 
ing fear and using severity. It is the influence ob- 
tained over pupils by, kindness and sympathy that 
^ produces the highest kind of obedience. 

^ ' It is a government bf goodness, and affection thgt , 
disciplines the moral feelings of the subjects ; and 
it is the lively interest ^nd tenderness felt .by a ' 
^V^eacher for th^ and I 
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pUpife which e^crt that kind of lnfluei|ce that is con- 
stantly carrying on a moral discipline. A teacher " 

^ who has the conficlcnee and love of his scliolars may > 
I aJmpst, if not entirely, dispense with his rules’^ 
and his ferules his government is a moral one ^ : 
- one that fulfils the law without seeing or knowing it. 

A l6ve of doing right, because it is right, is the 
motive to obedience; and die ability and habit of 
govcirning themselves ; are soon acquired^ and the 
regulations of the teacher are ho longer nece^ssary. 
Each one now feels that his progress and reputation / 
depend updn his own exertions, and upon his own 
moral discernment in perceiving what is cigkt. 

; Scholars who are taught and trained in this man- 
ner govern themselves. The teacher’s authority is. 
superseded .by the love of right ; his business now is 
to improve the mind. This is the result of correct ; 
moral discipline ; aind this should he the government 
and discipline of every school. \ 

: ' The very end and objtct of all government 
should be to make men govern themselves. Just 
. so ffir as government falls short in producing this * 
; eifeef, it is defective. Laws should so command 
^ what is right, and forbid what is wrong, as to give a 
moral discernment of that course of cpnduct which 
leads to the happi ness of the individual. Thus, the 
right way being perceived, and the imlividual being 
cbnscious th^it this way produces the greatest amount 
of happiness^ the laws which first gave this percep- , 
tiony and pointed out this way, are in a great mea- 
sure useless rand set aside. The individual now 
^ be the end of law, 

-whether national municipal, or that which is made 
for the school-room. . ' . 

teacher, instead dfm the observance of 

laws, should be labouring to make his pu 
'“Wderstahd what is right and what is wrong, and the 
; .certain epnsequeh^s pf doing right, and the natural 



‘' and inevitable conseqjuenceb of , doing wrong ^ or in 
T othct* words, there should be such a naoral discipline 
;:^oing oh, that the pi^ils will soon" be capable and 
d^sunus of gbveriirng'thetnselves. , " 

, . , Each scholai’, then, will not only be jealous of his 
own 'good conduct/ but of the good conduct of bach 
‘paember of the school. Each schol£tr will feel a 
lively, interest in the order and operations of the 
school. ,.He will becqj?ie 4 part of the wdiole, and 
will feel the same ' general interest ^hat the teacher 
. feels. This interest the teacher should always secure. 

will make his government easy and popular. 

A teacher should govern his scholars as rational 
and moral <bein^. They are as capable of perceiy- 
;;ing a distinction between truth arid falsehood, and 
right and wrong, as he is-~T-perhaps more so. After 
w^e have lived in this world of error - arid prejudice 
twenty or thirty years, our -moral and intellectual 
powers are apt to becqihe disordered, and dec^ei|;e 
But a child is fresh from that Hand which hi^., 
vwritfen the law of truth upon the heart/ and piade 
him capable of discerning between good and evif 
and between merit and demerit. . 

. You, as a teacher^ are unfolding their mental . 
; powers, that they may reason and reflect : then give 
; them an opportunity of exercising this reason, and " 
r'pf making, reflections upon Jheir actions and upbn 
what tiiey learn. Let theih commence this work 
with you, and make some use of your intouctioni^. 

not teach them that they are made to 4hink and 
^ reflect, 'and at The same time treat them asTfeough^' 
they were machines, unable to think or reason. , 

‘ Let your scholars see that you believe they. Kaye* 
fisiich powers, in the exercise of wjhicb you tell them 
their chief dignity consi^S^ Let the; force of theiri 
j desires, appetites, and passions be . control!^ by 
. their reason while, They with yoU/ that they;i 

-f' :m. ■ T-' ■ ';■■■■■ -r^.. rh v-' ■' i;.''',.'-! 



,.may be under, the .same ;ebiij:rdl 'when', they are le^t 
to take care of themselves!.^ .' ^ * '* • 

.Why are chiMren sjd volatile, and .obdurate, and 
dull, and full of mischief ? Is it hot, in some mea- 
sure, because all natural and lawful exercisc'^of tb« 
mind is denied them ?V' Their minds will be. active, 

, ;and if they are: not allowed, to reason, they will 
study to ’evadd ; if they are not permitted to see 
the -justness of your- command, is it .strange that 
' they should be obdurate ? Many of your pupils 
will have mature jud^fments, and all of them unso*^ - 
plxisUcatol ones j and om ^ w'ilhin the scope 
qf their understandmgs you should appeal to them 
for decisions. ... ' 

I kno\v that with some' scholars you must use 
fores; but, in the first place, 'try the influence of per-.> 
suasion arid reason. / I km iaWare,, that it js much 
, easier and cjuicker. to .give a than 2: reMBon f • 
hut one reason may secur^^^^^^^ obedience than 

' five hundred blows, ^ government of force exists, 
only where the eye of the teacher is resting! A r 
government of reason is-always Idpking at the chil- 
dren, and Uiey at it. True it 'is, that the teacher 
nrust have authority ; he is the governor of his little ^ 
Vepublic, and must he obeyed! Bui as far as reason;'* 
%.can tmnsfer this authority tp the scholars j the teacher; 
should be willing to fejinquish; it j it mill govern 
jfor Mirru ■" 

Punishments \yill sometimes be found necessary.^ 
'But seyprO :pjtiriishment. should be used with great , 

' c|.Ve. ! Tt should have peculiar reference to the cha- . 

pytncipal aim, in ^achtind of instruction is, to induce' 
Vfhe'youkg' men to think and' judge for themselves. We ate . 
"f^pposeef id a^l ttieehaafckl.stndy* and sorvile transcripts. The- ' 
^‘im&ters of* our • ptimary j. schools must possess intelligence 
{^.^emselves,' in order tone able to„ awaken, it in tlieir papilst 
,;'*oitherFi8e, 'the state doubtless prefer the lefiwjj expensiyo . ■ 

l^iisQoU of !^11: Slid liepori, m 

V-.lP . . / . . v/'-A* 
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meter of /the' pupil, so as not to* awaicen'a spirit of 
tbilteriiess or defiance, or dislike to study. • I think 
thaU punishment, as much, as, posgihk?, should be 
mental instead of being corpQraf. \ • 

/ Bpt tvheuever they are necessary, and whatever 
kind may be inflicted they shotild answer iheir end* 
The end of puniMiment shbuld be to prevent a repe-, 
tition of the oifenee ; but the kind and degree of 
punislunent lliat is generally' a warcted, and the man- 
ner in which it is usually inflicted, come far short' 
of securing this end. The only effect of punivshment, 
in too’ many, pases, is the excitehient of the bad 
passions of the pupil. ^:Audyvhen such passions are 
frequently inflamed, llie/characfer is farming, and 
becoming fixed, under the/ most iinhappy circum- 
stances'. ' ■ ^ ' V/'i''!' ' 

I believe that ranch of the/malignity of men has 
its origin in the injiKliciotis punisliment children. 
When the teacher finds it necessary to correct a scho- 
lar, he should exei:eii?(e his judgment in determihing: 
the nature and the degree of punishment which the 
peculiarities of the individual require j he should 
likewise administer it in that/manner which the 
nature of the offence, and an intimate knowledge t)f 
the character of the offender, may seem' to prescribe. 

, There is at present a great deal of cq^oral punish- 
tnent in our. district spools ; and r|g afraid tJiat 
but very little of it answers the en(^||||^ which* ^ ^ 
sl^ould be given. The fear of doing for the 

timej and hatred to the tearhRr and lhp*ieii^yl. «rn, 
too feequetitly, the results of corporal 
and#! think Ikat teacherS;^ should considei/^^iP^pari.' 
of School government with mbre /care than Aey* 
have hitherto done. ^ 

ifet tlrp masters never f<5rget, that the severest mea- 
sures of discipline shpuld be pervaded by ^sentiment of teb-/ 
. dernesa and love, chaaflse^ only.to improve«-^C'op#f72rV: 
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Piinisliments t^hould seldoiB/if ever, be inflicted 
before, tbe school, ^he fear , of beiiig jaughed at, 
or called, a fellow of ^5 ho spunk,^^ will prevent 
criminal from yielding as soon as he would other- 
wise flo, if his pridetwas hottouched by the presence^ 
of his associates. Whe^ the criminal is arraigned ■ 

' before the .school, he will be: less Inclined to confess^ 
his fault and ask the forgiveness of ibe teacher. ' 

There should be ho check ^upon the child^S dispo- 
s.ition to yiekl ortoTndke confession'^ on the c.oii-* 
traty, all, the circumstances- shouM favour this disr* 

. position. The teacher should take the oiTenders, : 

. aside,jwh0re they may be unseen and unheard, and ' 
then show- them the nature of the oflence, its. con- 
sequences upon the school and upon its author. If ' 
he finds punij^hment necessary, he should administer. ' 
it with calrnness and affection f. convincing the. pupil 
that he is pained because his teacher loves him. 

Crimes which are common, to mj^ny of the>sciio- 
lars may be made known and corrected before the . 
schnoL Such as the .use of profine Janguago, lying, . 
quarrelhwg', ^irid disrespect. These crimes the teacher 
should publicly reprimand:: . "FitbUc -opinion ought' 
to regard them in such a light, that they would be. 
.at^ali times, and* in ail places, the greatest disg-race* 

• to their authors. The teacher should frequently 
describe that conduct which ensures happiness and 
- esteem, and the opposite^ which brings hfiisery and • 

. disgrace. ^ - • - ' ' ' ' ' ’ 

He should show the scholars the effect of habit, 

^ and Ibe diifluence it has in., prompting them to tight - 
er Vrong acUohs, pe can tell hi^^ 

‘ best way to find out what they will be is to inquire ; 
what they are now, and that ifieir conduct, by t^e 
;tlme they £n*etvventy years old>,will have fixed the if , 
^cffarjacler. for life*. Instructions, of This kind' from ^ 
■"ythe teacher are very desirable yes,^ I may ;^ay^ . 
"Absolutely necessary. . - ... . * 
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ii■f(i%:'*:^*l|p3l|^r^S|Pti^ , 

‘ \ The' teacher ought to shoysr his scholars tliat he is; 

, acting under moral pbligatibns — rtii^l he is go^rned 
*; ;by just Ja>vs,%nd iKaC Ae feets anti .tvishes to' do his 
^ duty; This wilj secure him bbedienee And resp^etj ' ‘ 
it will make the scholars unwilling tD,> injure _his 
' feelings, or to 'give hiih'.ariy unnecessary trouble. - 
, 'The goyernment should he “impartial. The larger 


, /Scholars of thcr school reitdering the samjfe; obedience / * 
V'that is required "oC the* ’Smallcu' oUes ; the dull and 
^'^^ thc^^ackward' receiving the same attention that isy ;, 
rgiven to the sprightly^ and more advanced.'*. . ^ 

The children of those parents who are in humble . 

. -cireumsfances put upon the same'cquality with the . 

more favoured. Justice and impartiality appearing 
' in whatever the teacher Says or doesr This will 
secure the friendsl)ip of all, tind prevent il^e “com- 
plaints, dissatisfactions, and <Jivisions.Wl)icliL^e now 
.\so common in our district Schools, - ' 

' \ A teacher should have the same government over ' 

' Himself out of school j that he has in school. I have . 

■"'’ seen many teachers lose the respect of their pupils 
, ‘ Iby ftivolpus, improjper conduct while out of -schobl* 
This* is .to be lamented by all. Incomistencyiof ^ 
,\^0hara^er €tfway$ destroys a man^s influence ; and ^ 

/ no one will see: it sooner than a scholar when ex- ' 
.^ ■'hibited in HJs teacher. The scholar iaVijccfh ebn- K ' • 
'J-f yictedof- impropriety, and now will be on the watch' 

" to detect the same fault in his teacher. This’should 
teachers more" circuiiispect. They 'may have 
wise ' goveimment' in School, bu| ypunteract all ;fts 
influence by-their boyish. ar Unsuitable conduct whil^ 


out. 


: The'go-vbrhment Of ‘ a 'scjhbol: shbuld be: rfe^7nr> ^ 
Systematical ChfUrehJloyb Vyste^ ' 
a^Vdelighted with orjer and >egnTaflfy\^Ja“n^^ 

^ benefitrof the schobl T^ill jycjY much hpdn"\4«*'^ 
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\ - " •^' mVfaicT scuooi.. . . v 

■ liave Ills Pl“e, anieycry^ne; should be ' 

. f. ' pllsh mdfc in ten rtiinptes than he 
Wtbout systeno. - -The government 
' schools is not; as systematical as it oughtto be ^ many . . 

;.- .S them are miserably deficient m this important. . 

;> ‘'-^^For.thi? defect there are two rpasons whlcl-i ap-^ .-V 
near to be the’ main ones. The teu i», .m sucly a 
" Kning discordant scene, it is difficult to establish , • 

■ S*d"fS.-order:.na'.y.lfm; *»• >“ ' i 

place; (heroost'ol Kacb«sl'»»« '!J*™ y ^ ^ -i 

tern in their own thoughts and life But 1 imov , , 

■rf ,.o Siploymcnt wfc« the jvnnt of orfor md . - . 

■ 'svstem is pfcHiuclive of so mepli uijury, As It is m - 
' re gleriot of Vchool. .• : 

Tiothinc can be done without them. l,hey only 

S priyent. confusion and much 

^^hers ' 

^ ■ ."^VJeSTihrS offeoce bo. 0.- 

' ^v; -'ihmtening, your injustice to the present., am j oui _ 

.. ^ slavery to the futiiio* , . ^ j i TV>f^* Icichcr 

“ 1 ' How’ seldom are threats e?cecnted ! 1 he - 

^ dDfsTotliitefid to: execute , them; at the timp Uicj . 

. arc foolishly made. ^ He makes them to . , ,. 

- for a moment, hvt'.nol to re^nib^ them. But, i_8 , ^ 

• mot this.sbmetoing more ^^jjo are ' 

• ^ not the verv .wor^t exainple foi ^hiluic , 

Wneyailv sd» prone to tell what is not true • , ; 

j: ■.'S S f 

d”* ‘ ’♦• '• 4- .rvf +v»4ntv pfYnduet and government. ' . .. 

: ■ : -f** X^rnmenM be seticre «rone hme,. 


" ^ ' MstricT^^CHO^L’. V 


- w^iJ/ar has hiet with wme unpleasant ^irct^ffis 
; iie IS inclined^ to be hasty and ^ev^rej he does. not/ 
make those allowances which he ddesa^ <^ther times, ^ 
and works, off the bad humoyr, which has been’ 

* , caused by something foreign to the school, on aome^; 
Httlc offence of one of the scholars. TbiS capricions^^ 
rendeira.^ bis government unpopular, and ^akhs 
thh^jpupifs suppose that their punishment is bad for- 
tune instead of justice. 'They will hot be willing 
to submit to this freakish authority^ and will be ‘ 
"rrtore inclined to dispute than to obey A govern^' 
in ent should always be uniform.^ 

'Teachers Jn their government ^bnuld exetcise 
much charity. They should, indeed^' have" that 
chsirity which suffefeth long, and is kind,’^ and^ 
which is not easily provoked.^- Those who teach 
will meet with jmany unpleasant scenes — with many 
-provoking things; but they must learn to forgive, 
and .at the sa'nie lihie to'* reprovejvith firmness,' yet 
in love. • 


The government and discipline of a school shoul^ 
'have particular regard to the manhers of the sehp^ 
: Jars. Very little attention is given in ouf district*’ 
fsehopls to this important part of education. I say 
^important, for manners are something with all, anJ 
.''^very thing with some. " I most say, and it is with 


ii* reluctance,, that, the American people havd tno ^eat 
0, 'disregard (may I not almost ^ay contemipt) for ' 
jwbat is called ^polHencss/^ ; * ^ 

;* As ifoon as this word is’ mentioned to som^ hy- 
pocrisy, afie^atidm hoHdW civilit^^ii^a^^''iif 
thpir ‘ iancy,' and they - immediately ' 


* Fikefl laws give to 'an'inetitution a steadyisAlil’^ 
wpsftalcer against caprice aTwl t^ranny/pIti^ept mi® 
. precipitatiG®,-afid, what is.moFa imp6rtanr'for''^^ ^ 
ghow in a^ctear^md 8trikiag,^hEianoer. tbe.t^cewtyjrf 
coxrim on wealth, andjtrain ypulh tp' a jejSspnablO^ 
^ Aedienceto them, • ' 


|™biecfc 
U{€f)9 arid ", 
^thejry 
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^virV 6hc who is polite is i^incere> a dandy,. an<f a 

feUo^'of great pretcnslpna, wiihput the 
They think -that politeness and honesty ^an. npv _ , . 

he dnited ; and hence they .have suspicions of eve^ , - 
'one who is not as. rbiigh and blunt ^ < 

therefore 'they take no paihs t? improve their own.. 
■S“S»r lo ffie md«c»ca and downish- 

SSi:o?ke ,e..h^^.eve; 

w'rheyiT set down to his disadyai^ge.. Th^ 
is not alv^ys §o^but it is too often. We, a.pe^ 

K.™ tt;: 

d^ccndi. 

.'M£’'SofS«'t thounna attentions did oivUWes 

“Siot^tly i^oesse our enjoysn.rt.nd whioh- , 

cost US neither* timo n6r iiion&y*. ^ 

♦This all know, and all acluiowledgc ; and t , 
he veiiretted that so little attention is paid to the 
.-manners .of the children in our distnfct schtmls. 

schbolv • JUid this is the whole, amount of their in- 
they obey orders in this, by making 

-' li;; tw Lme time -before the traveller . comps OP, 

K J y^atinr the bow or hourtesy three or .four- 

t^s-’SKS'vf leatmeA.- sirffiment, 
y l^«3ems of potitehess.” C^sMy of^ 

ii the extreme 

'^^5^ S'S^els JvhtcH U , 

' teachers;, for- to be silent pn the 

.1 "■ ‘"..i V 

, ' “ !.;a V ' ‘ '‘"o '> ,, . Tji'*. . ’ ' * ' u u 
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;i|(S|Ki:x;iM''''.y 

many teaciicrs who ai'fe liotio arable -^excep^^ 

"I wish there were more. ; A proper dc'grce of atten-» 
tion to' the cbvivenienee" and happiness of others^ 
is iio small virtue. It is a . duty which is binding 
.on alL' V . ^ : ■ , „: ’ ’ . , , , ^ 

Teachers should strive tb make them pupils agree- 
able' compa^nioiis,^ pleasing 40 theirs, address, and, conr- 
teousdn their corivei^ation. They should he careful 
to see that, thfe intercourse of their pupils, .vvyhile at 
school, is of this character. If such a habit is form- 
ed there, it will })c natural and easy for them to be 
«o when away from schppl. The teacher may do 
much rn-this branch of his duty by watching over 
his own, manners and feelings. . ,The childreh will 
‘naturally'^copy from him, ^What I 'haye said on this 
subject is well meant, and T trust it will be as well 
received.-'"’''';.'. : . ‘ 1 • ^ 

Teachers, also may pay more attention to the lan- 
guage which their scholars use. .Wrong pronuncia- 
tion and ba^^||tgrammar appear in almost eveiy sin- 
tcnce. Teachers shpuld . notice this, and correct 
whatever may be wrong or inelegant. The schglam 
should ,be taught to_ express* themselves with ease 
, and propriety, . It will greatly assist them in think- 
vipg correctly and forcibly, and it wi| I prevehtHhem 
from being, misunderstood^ * • . ;* 


' ^RE.JRliSJPONSimLi:fX 01’. .TEACHERS, 

Among all ffie offices, apd strtioiis which men^fe- 
called to fill in Society, th^ is^no one that brings, 
.greater responjsibilit3rthan the teach'^r’a. If we con:i> 
cjualificatiojis which d3tp|re^uisite from,the^ 




; : ,>> ; , jspf 

natoe ‘and aifficulti^/of his cmpIpjW or iKci • :^ ' 

'€#ecf olMhe- {ftpressldasSnd“ principles vvWh^ ,.;• 
•'scholars will receive Troip the tea^ > • 

up'on his office as cx>nnccted wilh , ; , 

"oCfm- be instructed,', hcij-.i.en1al ■ . . ,' 

c Jtic, .udjote .: 

& Sub o nttaro of childron m, nibuldea,: and ; 
-tothecareoftheschool^^^^^^ ;. , 


Of L'eii Influence with Ihe susceplibffi irnods of dicir, . 


lUj^ls. jjggyme the office of. teaching, 

SESS:.: 




Ci vv » ' . 

. , r* 11 T'l-.i.nr nfreeive not me tiueuL vtiaivuv. , 

“ iSfoharlELrJES '■ 

ShtehVdl Soote be placS .where they win act upon 

;„tr sr t ^ ■ 

.thiispthey.form^^ indifferenc^ as ■ 

Vand immortal bwpgswilh a 


'T.c'iyr., 


•ami immortal 'berngs wim ^ b^ay i i 
'gey 'T9'''‘^,2'.;“j5urh"trSl”t!or in manufactofirig • ' ' 

i,®n to K"* "t- ‘"0 .- 
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>,. From the present and unending ^nsequeuces of 
acting upon th€ young and pUapi mmd^ I can think 
of no, one who^shoujd have closer or more serious 
''seli^inspection than the teacher/ Yet, how crften do; 
'tve*meet with teachers .as ignorant of themselves as 
they are of their, business ! .They- have supposed, 
teachitig to -be an easy: -task, because tliey saw not 
/ifs^ duties ^nd oll^ligations. They rashiy and fear- 
. lessly offered, themselves as members of the mos^ " 
difficult and responsihle of all professions, (for that ' 

^ which forms ihe characters because 

they neither- hnderstood themselves, ^ saw the 
mdnientous relations which exist between teacher 
;-aAd,^.scholaiy ^ ' 

V /'Let candidates, then/ for dhis fnA^^f^^ reflect 
upon the influential -and accouht^le nature of the- 
; teacher’s office ; let fl^emMearn beforehand something 
its iabaurs, difficulties, and fearful responsibilities^'- 
/^^eachih^,, then, -will not bh chosen to gratify a feelr 
/;ing of mdolcpce, nor undertaken some dis- 

/ trust in p^'esent qualifications, accompanied with a 
■* hearty desire for further impi'oyement. . 

' . The responsibility of a teacher is increased mi 

original principle i7i childr^ri to imitale. Chih. 

♦ \dreii delight in every ^ccies of imitation, and by it / 

^ /they make -their, first acquisitions. A change fn -the 
V'^GQUhtetiance of the, teacher will be imi^ted' by the/ 

/ .scholars;, If he, laughs, so wdHhey,; if the teacher 
; ;yawms/and mop^, so will -fhe. scholars. Fro|h this 
; -Strong and universal prhiciple to. imitate, even the , 
^ .teacher’s galt,*and pronuficiatjon,. and .'address# <Yill 
be’ closely copied by his pupils., * . 

, It w^as 'Said by one who had\clqsoly read many 
pages in the book of human natni'e, that Either., 
wise bearing! or ignorant ci^triage is caught, as men 
r^ake diseases^ one of ariotherv therefore lei men take 
to their, compi|n^J’% Wbile/tlm organs,,9f the 


body- are pliable, •'and'the.'muscles flexible, wOyould ;, 

sayf let parents take heed to ‘ thfiir children p 

^^This proneness or propeia^Uy to irnitale is .so . 
stroOK in cbildrenj that they always have the jiecu- - 
■ liafities of their associates.^ ^And \yhoSc manners 
'and habits' are so ■consfept?T before, them the 
teacher’s ?, Thu.s the teacher is 

h\^ «;phokrs bv* his 'every loOK and action, lit ivS , 
nor only responsible for .what-he . teaches,, but. for - 
every eniotioh of the -ihihd and movement of the 
body.' The sympathetic nature ol emotions -aiid 
passions is such, that the tpchcr’s /wflings will, in, 
a measitre, lieconie tbc feelings of his scholai S. , , _ • 

If hteis uncouth in' his appeamneo, avvkward in, 
his addrfcss, and of ah illmatured and fretful dispo-, 
sitioh, his scholars, te a great extent, will resemble ., 
him; and 'on, the.ot|ier hand, if hcus easy^in his 
manners. Calm, geneWtis,:and noble m his^ , 

tloii, his scholars will insehslbly imitate these ilifm. -, - 

hie qualities.' Whatever the teacher may he, he 

... will give'his own character to his pupils. Scholars 
always look up to the teacher, as their model. o 
therib whatever has the teacher s approval is right. 

■ He is their criterion and their cxMnple.^ How won- 
derfulfy does this reverence, and this proneness to 

"1 mil'll e incrcasB-thc te;ichev’3 respon^ibuit^yv 

' Thisterinciple of imitoting thC conduct and man- . 
new of dthers was implanted for wise 
may be turned to a good aceoute. Sa> s 
'' Sfewart, ‘‘ How many arc the accomp hshmenVs 
wViiVl children mi{ 2 ;ht acquire insensibly b> imita- 

' iim merely from the habitual sight of good mcxlehv 
andChfeh may thus bd rendered to them a-yCcoM 
^natiire, instead of consuming Ume aftW^^ 

•iS arts whieli are to - be- systematically studied . , 

.*•. Of this -kind, manifestly, ii every 

with grace, both in utterance and in gestuic, attaift 




^^y;^'"TOe,nts\;^hich teodm-e ^tdgdfcheip* Imd^ssible^Wfiep^ 

. place haa once been occupied; |)y perverse^ 

't - habits^ caught contadon of eariy example, 
f'r* and too deeply roo^d^h the' frame to be eradicated 
afterwards" by, any speculative Conviction of the 
ridicule attending them.’^ , . • , * 

‘ , Not only. are ba4,minne:ra caught :&idm others, 

' which cost, us much time and expense to lay aside, - 
“but so ready are vc to 'do mhat oikcfs do^ that 1 . 
V^^hinlrit Jtvili not be extra va^gaM to say, that bad ex* 

^ ' ^ /ample has been > cause Qf as much evil, in ihis^. 


' 'vorld as depravity itself. We know- that most of 
.* . Ihg . knowledge which children possess is acquired by : 
/ dmitathig^p while young, they learn but < little iVorn: 
precept Authority 'wti^d imiiaiion are the ' 
great educuiars^ of every people, 
f , ^ 7bus every one who associates with children, a.V 
as With teachers, should- be^arefurtd give their “ 
to such things only, as are wise, just, and 
:i ^nd Ct the same time ta lead lives ^which wili^ 

; maTe good models for the young to imitate. Parents/ 
'and teachers, and every adult person, have more in- * 

, fluehe^ upCn ‘ children by example than, tjiey com- ; 
mpply suppose. For this reason I- have said more- 
x^n the principle of imitation than some may think ‘ 





^ r V , r ^emhers^ are under a high responsib? lity^ since 
f to ^ them ^parents h comndtied iht education 

children,, They have/yoluBtarily under- 
MJ’I/I to a?si{?t parents in 'one of.th^lf'mogt*im|^t3^^„ ' 

duties,' the parent has confid^' 4 trust in the|pi^, 

, vd^ the highest nature. ' Parents have inc^irt’ed con-* ' 
V furnUhing . means for their 

^ ckMren^s;:;>©duca^ ; and these imeans* they have 
w ;^plae^'in. thd bands teacher. ‘ >* Whatever, these 

may be, th^^^ Ktq. uKe4heih: fdr the 

inteiM^.of his ■/. 


. 8bS; W|^ ^'iprdmli^d fey the* iiistructer. ’ Industry, 
^honestyv.^a a good juagmorrtj aV^ jdF requisiie to 
iiiake a full ana faitfefui discharge of this' engage- 
'meut." Parents inake ^inahy sacrifices, tliat theii' 

‘ a^ildrca^may receive an* education ; they wish thel!i> 
become intehigent and respectable ; and they feel 
* hi^ interest' In the' improvement of their minds 

J: ,. 7 'r';"* * ■ '■ !■ 

* But the'feenefit of ti^e privileges which they give 
their children, and the rplizafW of their wishes, 
v^^depejud, iii a "grCat" measure, upc>n the manner m 
which the teacher performs what is justly expfected 
from him* So far as he has the opportunity of pyre- 
' paring the ch^W to meet the parentis hopes, he is 
bound to do it ; arid while the children are with hiiHj^ 
he Is responsible for the manner in which they im-* 
prove their time. .. * ; . I 

The happiness mf parents depends very much 
upon the character and conduct of their ^ildreh. 
But tills character, and "conduct the teacher has t^en 
upon himself to form and direct. He has j^id,- — I 
wilP qualify your ^.children, as far as the iinpi*bve«- 
ment of tlieir minds and the effect of good morals 
will go,' to be not only skilful in" their tuthre occu- 
pations, hut -to be dutiful and intelligent members 
of the family;^ - ' ' 

^ .Those parents,, who have been privileged with a;, 
limited educatiotr onlyi and who compelled to 
^ devote all their time ta.i^upport their fafnily, are 
obligBd" to ^ trust' their children's education . almo!»^| 
entirely ^ith the teacher. Among mechanir''t».,^y 
"^'tag^icdttunks^'cy^ hut very;.o'eontmct 

ae«t to-^onsequenccs,' 
*h5asing with temper 
wish.*.” 

fikU IS te teaser, te'ahherSi siboir 

to. him ifccf-;ep^re world “that is ^ 


Njf of "hiis .chiid!l*er]i the^'d^ solrcitiide; . He is 

X" carefa! to check cvcry^evU propensiH\;^Jie Wanxious 
that h^s children imbibe good ,morj)tls and receire 
' »* good principles, .and lie Wings them up to dp justly^ 

. / to love each other, and .at. all times to render strict 
/. and - willing obedience. This faithful parent has> 
;f high hopes of his, children^ for they appear promis-1* 
*ing ; and, tp; increase tlieir advapiages, he sends them. 
^ ' to school. f ^ ‘ * 

/ vNow the teacher^ in taking the care of these ehilr 
. > dren,. becomes deeply accountable, to the parent It 
. Is the teacher’s* duty to, exercise that watchfulness 
over them, which they receive at home, lest the 
^ > school should, prove an injury, and not a benefit 

* This vigilance will, be iiccpss^y,' th'^t .the 
. r . speiates and discipline of tlie school be a 

gnodj and riot (a(s .they are too ^ ofteri wiih Children 
who receive this attention at home) an evil. In 
... ...every circumstance the teacherds deeply responsible 
> • to the parent for the manner in whioh he educates 
y his children. ^ : 

. Society ejcpecis thai teachers tcill 
' I /dr ei,i and youth social, hohqiirahle, and ^ bene- 
'/^ '^ 'volent members. From this just .and reasoriable 
/ expectation of society, there i§ resting upon teachers 
< ’ a deep responsibility. The relatibns^ the 

M mbre aged members of socipty aiMv 
'"r , ’the care and education of the risirig part? arc cloSe^ 

. ‘ ' and .of the' highest interest; ibr the strength and 
^«^^^6spectability of any comniUnity rest with fhe in- 
and honesty of its youth with their virtue 
'-duties try rest its happhrpss and prosperity, 
r.df thb.teghc|t?i^i^, sacriflcesy^ and virtues of the aged 
>siA<urpbIe- feiipCri^.,.ha.ve conferred upon society,'peace, 
; ehUd'ren^s;^dcK;4tipn^%^ bat^hese blessings pinst now 
the J^aridBdfdhb^^dr^^^ youth, who* arc in 
/ may l)e, 'thh/"tpaciier pyonjis^Vernment a^^ instruction 
I'bcst interest .of his scholar^. then, dp the 
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teadkers’ dlilics affect thelpterests Qi* society ! How 
responsible . are they, who have the care of" those 
who are nof only^to make the fuUire commu^iities 
of the laad, but who will' fejither sustain or destroy r 
the' hon oil and happiness o1^ their fathers. ' 

We say, then, that teachers are highly accountable 
to Society for the manner io which they educate its, 
youth. - The teacher is resp6nsibl|i to society, not 
only from having the minds and morals of the youth 
under his direction, but also from, holding a station 
$0 favourable for making good members of the social 
community. His school is society in "miniature. 
He may call fortli and train all those fceiings- and 
passions which wilkbc reqursite fo make gdod friends 
and neighbours in' after-life. ' 

Chilciren, when togeliier; exercise the same selfish 
or social nature that they will manifest -in a more, 
advanced ^ age ; and from the exercises tnid. social 
intercourse of the school, he may prepare them for 
the duties and social intercourse of society. ThiSj 
certainly, greatly increases his obligations, and taken " 
in .connexion with his influence in forming the cha- 
racter, must place the teacher in such a relation to 
Society that is, indeed, of high responsibility. 

are responsible to their country for 
the mamer in which they edncate tier youth, ^ 
Men, generally speaking, ate good or bad citizens, 
according to tine kind and diegi’ee of education which* 
they 'have received when young. The faillifur 
teacher, who makes his scholars virtuous and intcllij 
genl, fits them ‘ for achieving or maintaining tb -* - 
political freedorii : but he who neglects 
arid mental improvement, or inculcates ^ - 

cipl., is, in th^e highest sen.e 

to J.bGrtJr.- . ■ - ■ ■; . ; 










him, to ' a" g^eat, 'extent^' resW^thc moral aod - 
%;^<>litioal fVO^dom of'^maii. /In what a responsibre 
/ Tektion then doea he stand to his country ! He is 
"'/forming the chtoeters qf "those- who Mil either ‘ 
perpetuate or destroy the free" institutSIs of "the 
land, ,He is giving that kind of education that will 
cause the youth of the nation to' respect and sustain 
-the blessings which our fathers have conferred, or 
' that kind, that will disrespect a legacy whick h^ 

^ been’ obtained by their valour and their blood, 

- The light and defence of our literary institutions ; 
the strength and justice of oiir laws j the sacrednqss 
mf our constitution, and the honour and greathess of 
’^Hr country's hame^ call upon every teacher of „ 

. American youth Yo be faithful to hi^ trust. They 
expect from him the blessings of their establishment, 
and the continuance of their existence. The school- 
houses of a nation bestow and sustain her liberty 
and glory. The American people have founded the 
i temple of freedom on virtue knd kn^ygdge, and, 

" this foundation they explect their teach^^Md minis** 

' ters'lo lay. If they are wise^ viriuoics^ ana^uithfaf 
• the nation has nothing to. fear ; but if they are igno- 
;rant and immoral, American freedom will perish^ 
The responsibility of teachers is great^fijpi^ the 
.consideration thM they will give to 

future communities. As the present genefation? 
^in a great measure, determines and fixes the chanictef 
jnd ‘jdestini^S^qf the generation^ thed will follow, the 
|!/^^inflftience ofr teachers will reach ‘beyonjd the present * 
it wHl be felt on the coming generations, as ^ 
//'duties,' ahju ^vUp-one after the other, Uli^the lastmbmenl 
tl>e highest IV * 

went before US we received our 
pur opinions, mfr government, 




1^""" c!^ili^n'?.s,,ed|Kktipn.|''^ 



1 i? Were fi^m the teach-^ 






„ , 




' ffe w/to acts Upon mnnl^ ialses hold of 

ike future y and acts u]K)n eternity. He who gives 
s'hape and character to one mind, goes wherever that "f, 

, mind goes, 'acts wherever dliat mind acts, and speaks / 
whenever that ilii ml speaks. . 

How accountable, how j^eeply responsible, }hen, 
are those who educatj&. and give character to youth I ‘ . 
Teachers should think of the nature of what; they ■ 

, are called to superintcnd-*^^c active immortal 
mind; and they should .reflect on the boruiidlcss' 
space which tlmir influence will go into; 

Again, the responsibility , of huichers is seen by ^ 
reflecting, that the happiness of each xscholar^ in a 
great measure^ is in (he ha rid & of the imbmeier. ' 
The Rev- Samuel K. . Hail has very justly said, in- . 
his incomparable ^‘Lectures on Schoohkeepiug,^^ 

• ^ That the teacher has, the power of directing his . 
scholars in almost any path he chooses ; you may ' 
leml tliem to form habits of application and industry, 

.oV, by neglecting them, permit them to form those 
of idlems^^ ahd indifference. You* may win them 
either to a love of learning and a respect for virtue j , 
oi\, "by 'your negligence and ;unfaithfiilness, J^ou: may 
' suffer them to become regardless of both. r ' 

Ydii have the power to lead them to a cultivation ; 
of the social affections, to make thorn kind, b6«evo- * ' ' 
lent, and humanej dh, by your negleet, they' may 
become* the revi^se of every thing that is lovely, ' 
amiable, and generous. It will be greatly In your * 
'power fo assisff them in learning to make nice dis- 
' tinefions. in the exaniinatioh pf moral conduct, and ’ 

, to govern their own actions accordingly; or^you 
may, by your .unfaithfulness, suffer them to contract , 
the habit of pursuing, regardless of eonsequeuces, , f 
every Ailing th^'desije,'and. opposing with temper. 

ivishps.;’! 

y' hew ' i^^opsible 

their hifuence vdU reacb^into th^ world 1 ' 

















/v/ i^:cQMeP , Whether schplars/whcii they are called 
^ ' io their ftcKil account, shall receive the reward of the 

{ "I’r righieuus or- the punishment of the wicked, .will 
3 I f ^^^Mpexid very ihueli upon the moral and religious 
I ^ f --“^'^^influenCe of their teachers. Instructers not only - 
I . ' , , form , a character for this j\vorld, and one that wilt be 

F; estimated by men,, but likewise , a character for 


- eternity, and one that will be estimated by a holy 




SECTION X. 




1*HE teacher's compensation. 


- ’TiTe labours of a common School teacher are 
^dyous, difficult, and responsible ; and I luiorw of no 
in the community whose services are 
^ t more necessary or valuable than those rendered by 
M'r*" ;,a faith fill, well-qualilied teacher. Those who admit 
these propositions (and wc think every reflecting . 
-T*.' man will) agree With us, that labours at once so’ try- 
^d so important should always hp well rewarded. 
But are teachers .adeqqatelv remunerated ?-^are 
F. /;. \:.their - wages such as to encOTrage young men le 
. ^ qualify themselves for teaching ?— such as to' secure 

,> men ;Who will make the profession of teaching 
our schools valuable ? We must 

^ y'" Capable^, faithful teachers 'do hot receive a suffi- 
-Tv; ' eieiit com The common school teaOher, 

who is cm ' ’ ^ 


f‘ : ' hot* receive more than,” eleven dollars /per'^Hiooth; :- 


^re a. jaw-A^hjoi 



* ; 
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; rthef^monih^ gets a:s li^uch as the t^eher I '^nd tlie^ 
wages of the' mechanic are double the wages of the 
,.teaeher. . . . - - . 

It is a very common practice with young men who 
teach during the winter, to labour on the farm dur*- 
^ ingthe suihinpr : and they malie this change bceause 
, the summer wages of the fatm 
• ' wages of the summer school. There is no eni2)loy- 
mcni among the (wdrat spreproach 

• to our intelligence and affluence!), ivhich receives \ 
less pay than elementary teaching. Yes, there is 
no service S9 menial, no drudgery so degrading; 
which does not demand as high wages as wc are ; ; 
now giving for that which is the life of our liberty, _ 
and title guard of our free institutions. . 

Our leading intelligent citizens perceive this fact, 

. and they have publisbed it, and done much to make; ' 
the lamentable truth known and felt by every parent 
. aiid guardian in this republic ; yet, but few, very 
few consider it ; for eyeu now, many honest nienn 
-'think that teachers have an easier life, are better 
/paid, and better, treated than any other labouring ' 

^ : class ia the cojTununity. The great majority of the 
people do not see that they give no extra advantages:; 

. whatever to those who are giving the nafioh its 
education and its character*- . ’ • : 

A young maii cannot aff^ one cent 

in making preparation to teach .a common school, 
for his, wages, as a teacher, will be no unore than 
those of a common labourer. Alh that he pays lor 
knbwledge requisite to* teach a school, is lost, in a " 
* pecuniary point; for if-^he did not know- how to 
■ : read, his mere mvi/cular effort would demand as high > 

. wages as he will, be able to get, after, spending two 
. or. liiree ,years,7and as many hundred' dollars, 'm , 
qualifying Jijmself to teach. ^ ‘ 

. The, little compensation rwhich parei^s dis-- . 
^ ' posed t6 give their ihstructers,offpi!;s no iiftdueem^t;* 
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to youn^* men’*t<v maJce any.propar^^^^^^^^^ loach' ^ 

:: w . ^ , The coiiseTjuencej Is, that a great' niiriiher of 

' ; - our scliool-housbs ,are furnished with incompetent 

f ' teachers* Parents^ comj^lain loudly of* this dchr 
ciency ; but they seldom perceive, the camse of the 
. ignorance and inexperience of teacher^, ' . . 

'' • They never reflect upon the .necessary expenses 

„ which an individuM incur by preparing hina- 








self to teach j and upon their own t/nivUli/ign^^ to 
* pay an adeqtmie to those who are 

, qualified. Parents cannot re^isoiiably expect excel- 
lence and ability if they arc unwiUing to reward, 

; such qiialities. If they are disposed to. pay teachers., 
no more than they npw pay them, they must expect 
;♦ their teachers to have the deficienciLS which Ihey 
. now complain of. « ^ * , v 

Hut few parents perceive the bad effects jof giving 
.s V low wages to teachers. The evils arising froni this . 

' ill-judged parsimony are numerous and destructive. 

■ ; It prevents young men from obtaining proper qqalh- 
. fications: — it makes teachers indiflerent and unfailhr 

■ ' : lul in tlieir employment — it makes thpm dislike 
/ , their business, and anxious for some other occupa- 
y. 'tioq-T-^it jiuts men in our schools who are lazy and 

ignorant — it , makes teaching a temporary busumss 
for a months, and it makes the, teacher^s 

‘ - profession low and disreputable. These arc some 
. ^ ;pf the evils ‘which makq our schools,, in a great 
' » measure, useless to what they might ])e, and evil^ 

■ - which arise from givipg tciichcrs tod small a c6m- 
.■ ; • pensatjom ^ > • 

If parents woicld. give teachers a higher .coni’^ 

) *If you would-hayo good .masters, you must first of .all en- 
sure them^a The .Prussian law'expresses itself ‘ 

* . dfi tlus'lieacl in the most sblemn manper. ' “ It .is our firm 
ih-Whose name it speal{^'*^Uhat. in the 
®®hool, this ]p©fai»de<^as the most irh- 
. , portant object, ^nd takp precedene^.of all others, 

-vA;: ' i-- ;‘v '■ V. ■■ ' ' . ' • • ‘ ■: 
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penf^iiliony^ it would encortrage^' yoimg m>p, }o 
qualify themselves for insty^tictiug. In th c U nit ed I 

States men pursue seience and literature for a liv,eli- 
• hood. There are but very" few whose circumstances*' 
are such as to permit them to seek knowledge merely 
to gratify a love of letters. The most are obliged 
to make use of the atiainnients they have made as 
a meahs to give them a;su.pport. No one will im- ; 
prove his education beyond what is required by the 
Comoro on business of life^ uhte knows that these: 
ektta acqui$itit)ns be the means, hereafter, of 
giving him higher wages for his services. " He can- 
hot a (ford it. ’ ^ ^ ^ y 

If he preptires himself to teach others, tlie taught 
must be willi n g to pay h im for that preparation ; . 
for these previous expenses will not be iheurred ■ 
unless there is a.certainty of a future return. If the . 
wages of teachers were higher, the candidates for *; 
this profession could afford make a proportionate ■ 
preparation for this office. _ And hence, if parents ‘ 

- would improve 4he“character and usefulness of their 
schools, they'must be willing to indemnify teachers 
. for the extra expenses necessarily incurred by mak- 
ing suitable attainments. Yoiing men will never.,, 
qiiaUiy* themselybs to teach /Aey see this dis^: - 
\ position in parents. , ; 

" ' ^But as sobri'as a 'jgood education is hononrctr and 
rewarded in a teacher,^ acquisitions extensive and 
.suitable will be made. Reward the profession of 
teaching 'as “liberally as we, do the profession of law 
, or physiC; and the teacher will be as liberal in his , 
preparation as the lawyer or the physician. If we . 
have poor teachers, it is because we give poorq:),ay ; 

. andif we would have hotter teachers, ^wc must pay* 

' better. Parents have it im their own power, as we 
trust has j^een ''clearly shown, to raise the character 
. and qualifications^ teachers ; and we shall nOw show 
that it 'would be for the parentis- interest to do sp. 







^ In the 'first place, it would -be the parent’s interest 
, to employ qualified tethers, becetiise dt would save ' 

; ; LuUion 7ii0ih^y.\ * Parents pay mo're m obey for the - 

j education of their children by employing incom- 
petent instructers, tlian- they would do by employ- • 
ing teachers whe are cpimpetent In the affairs of 
life, parents generally perceive that the cheapest 
. , 'article, is commonly the dearest; and those of mord 

» ' reflection perceive that this is always the case iiy d^ 

^ > article of ieachers> ( . 


A clxild, to obtain the same amoimt of kiTowledge, 
must attend to the instructions of a poor teachef 
, ^three times as Jong as 'would be necessary with a 

- good teacher. . Thus, *if parents do give but little to 
-the teacher yWxty pay dearly for their children’s 

imi r uctidns. If they - would sechre the services 
, of a 'qualified teacher, by giving him double the 
. price of present wages, their school tax 
' / "one-third less than it now is.. We^ think it is 
' ' that^cven in a mere pecuniary point, it would be foi^ ’ 
. The iatercst of psfihents to give a suitable compeiisa- 
^ ' lion to competent instructers. ' ’ 

V' Tn the second place, qualified teathers Wotidd jf)ro- 
mote the parent’ s interest hy saving their cldldr^rd s 
i ifniei. Scholars under a good teacher will be as far 
, advanced at fourteen years of age as they iVrB be at 

- twenty Under a poor teacher. The lime betwe^ 

' ’ fourteen and ,bycnty eoidd Ae spent in learning a 
./ useful trade“, or in assisting the parent in the. main- 
tenance of the family.' "^hen children, .arrive at 
foij^rteen years of age, they Should begin to -acquire 

/habits of industry ; and at this age their ser'V^ices 
/ begin to be ofi considerable , value to the parent. 

* if the child is sent fo school at a proper age, a 

- faithful j qualified teacher -wilP have given it a good 

’fingKsh education at fourteen/ is then 

. piepared engage in sj^ome useful* employihent; 
teut . under the pfesfept state of things, cKilclrca h^ust ' 
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be sent to school more or less till they are twenty, 
and then they have but a- very limited education; 
not so good a one as tlrcy might have at fourteen 
if properly instructed. ' 

Parents* do not perceive the timewJuch is lost by 
ernploying incapable instructers. The time winch 
the children would gain, if seait to a proper teacher 
while young, would be wdrth much more thanjthe 
li^ttler extra e;s;pehse of a good schodl. Thus it would 
be much the chea]:)est for parents to engage the ser- 
vices of tea cbei'S-rWlio have prepared thfejnselves for 
their professioxi. . ‘ X 

; III , the third place, qualified teachers, who would 
be able to _govcrn correctly, and facilitate the .pro- 
gress of children, would save the parent much ex- 
pense m books, paper ^ maps, slates,^ The 
school stationery of a large family amounts to a coii- 
siderable item in tlic course of a year. Parents 
know that these incidental expenses are quite a tax;, 
and every one would be glad to have them lcs,s. 
Now, the more rapfd the improVinaent in writing, 
the smuHer the quantity of paper, pens, and Jnk, 
\vhich the child will require ; the faster the scholar 
lOarns to read, the fewer the books which will be 
necessary; and tho quicker the pupils iearn their 
geogriipliy and aratbmetic, the less the expense of 
maps, slatesyj&c/ , • 

Thus tekebers, who could faeilitate the progress 
of the scholars, would, save the parent much expense 
in tlie stationery of the achool-room ; and hence the 
parent’s interest would fie promoted by employing 
teachers" whose, wages .musf bo higher indeed, but 
whose qualifications would be such, that they would ' 
always be found the cheapest ^ ^ 

I^astly, (and 4his every onb- will think a Very im- 
portant cQnsidefatioti^^ teachers who have prepared 
themselves' for their profession are^thc most profita- 
ble for-parehts to eiKX\)\oy,~because ihe^ will then 


I ? ; .A%..' , 

*;..;■ *! Af‘ 

“;/f IS# 

A kfiibw iii4i iMli Jk lipei^ erkie^Mi--' ^ 

^ ' / .This ^^nfidcHce ih the iii^^mSter^mll jprevfent much 
care ,and ^^isiety oh the part^ ^ the pareht . Chil- 
*' ^ are ^oi*iiting a character eVer^ ojomeBt;; and . . 

* . * -their education^Iof some ^niH or other, is constantljr, 
going on 5 this parents know, and it gives them great 
- ^ theit offspring are directed ^ 

^r'b'y the skilful, moral influence of 'a fit teacher;:* It 
;:y gives the parents pleasure to reflect that ^ 

' thjbir childi‘en^3 progress in knowledge is thoroiigki 
y<md - ' . / \ ^ r 

T;- * .^WithScheapvunqualified teaeher/the pupils spend 

mdatof their Valuable time in learning Avhat they 
■ ^ must'some day or other unlearn, if thCy-ever make, ' 
; ; ‘':v studious, correct scholars* - Parents frequently pay , 
cheap instfucters more for teaching their/ children. 

, ^What is wrong or useless, or must be fprgotten, than 
I :ty. '/ would be necessary to giveVhem a good knowledge' 
v of , elementary ' studies, under a suitable teadier. »■ 

/ ' . ‘ v This useless expense, bad instr^tion,‘and slow pro- 
egress, would nevfr occur to give the parent distress:^ 
if .a faithfolf (Confidential teacher was 
r: clways engaged* . But alldhese evils the parent m?isr • 
-i/;; /expe^it, if he is penurious and short^sighten^en^gh 
.V' ^ to hire a cheap, worthless schoolmaster* * ^ w 

v Again, i'it is common^^'tor parents to haven^i a 
. little trouble in persuading their Children 
.*/ / schooh * Now this ^nwiHingness to attend school, \ 
V ;v manifested bydbe cbild^ doe^ not arise /mih its dis- 
/ , like to study, blit from the parents haTinl|y>laced-^^^ 
/a, V ..Ignorant/ repulsive nian in tiie schoo^4pB|^ , The 
I . ; whole exercises of the school are mad®' sif un^eas^di 

;.V " ^ ' >nd disagreeable, that the pupil heartily hates know* ' 

. , It/would save , children ^muofe fihimppin^, ' 
|*/;;^..,i^\pareto feudv labour,. eni^gings^'aocomplished 
VA*r\|^cher/was employed makO'^^e^'/ 

rf jpr^tato 


M 



; ft 

%¥.■ 

W ' 


, :* . 3 tod the op^rittiorts of tl?^;jr9iathful^^ and im- . , " 

'^part useful knowledge in 411 attractiy,^> simple, man- ^ ' 
ner, they musrte well educated, and well instriieted , ^ N 
in th§:. art of tea<<feing; and. this will not be, until . ^ 
parents, reflect,, and -perceive, that it is Tor their " ^ 
mterest to wjges which' will induce men to 
make the necessary preparations. “ . 

, ff parents, would^ increase the teacher’s >vages, . ■ 

. they would raise (he character qf the profession.'^ 

The compensation for teaching is so small, That ac- ... ,/ 

computed, weli-educated men can And other eni»* * . , 
ployments much more profitable than leaching.. / , . / 
Thus, those who would become useful instructers, 
and an honour to the prufe$sion> are excluded, unless . . 
some of these men are willing to make a sacrifice ; 

‘ and our schopl-housos are left to be supplied by the . 
necessitous and ,uBjt|pdifiedft , - ' ^ , 

. Indolent, immoral, and ignorant men are often 
. erhpioyed teach pur common schools : these dis-‘ 
grace the, calling, and have made the saying, ^^as 
r lazy and conceited as asohoolmaster,’^ familiar every- ; 
where. Now, what is it that draws into our, schools / . 
the worthless, and excludes the worthy ? What is it : ^ 

’ that prevents men from bccorning capable teachers ? ' ' 

What is it that makes: testching -disreputable ? Pa- ' ' 

^ rents, iait not your soi^id avarice, your own short- 
/sightediress, and your cruelty toyour oWn children? ^ ^ . 
By offering an adequate compensation to, teachers, 
you;cb.uMdemandT6armng, talent,' and ^ -- 

/ By a Wghinindedy g|cnerous attention to your . / 

children’s education^ you may make the ])rofession * » 

. of/teaebihg/Wte an equal; rank' in useffilness and 
respectabili% ;W and the divine^Sft. , - 


sDo-nBooira ^oqp >// ' 

. KASTBBS*. "The honour of the profession of teach; , 
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dition^ or you may raise it-^to honour and fespectr 
.•ability, ‘ -.T' 

Parents cannot recdm the advanitagas of the 
school sy stern ^ unless they cntirloy qualified teach- 
crs." IjC^gislation in many of the states has done 
mucli for the edueation of children* Large school 
funds have been raised to "assist the ‘"pai'cnts, and a 
liberal system has been brganijzcd to give union of 
action ''and instruction to the inhabitants of every 
-district. Through, the vigilance of the public offi- 
cers, these princely funds may have an equitable 
distribution j and the schqol sy stern be , put in active 
operation/ ■' 

The wisdom of legislation, the watchfidness and’ 
counsel of learning and talentj are ready to assist and 
protect our schools* The great thiog that is wanting 
is X\\^ j:o^operdtipn are 

willing to unite, their efforts with . legislation and 
official counsel', they will receive but little aid from 
dhe government. Great assistance", indeed, may be 
had from the school fund and the school system, if 
parents will make this active, liberal co-operation ; 
but without this obligatory exertion on the part of 
parents, the state can do them but little good. 

It is to be regretted that so great a part of the 
school fund is lost by being squandered oxr unqu 
fled schoolmasters. . Parehts, by hbhig such teachr 
erSj pervert the be^icvolencc of the state, and exclbde 
themselves from those advantagCvS which the govern- 
ment wishes to give them/ . 1 
stowed on worthy, Welhqualified teachers, the in- 
habitants of the district would be greatly assisted, 
and the spirit ahd intcnjtiph of the school law would 
be fully answered* ^ . . v. • , V* 

' But tlie public funda ace lost Vvbeh they support 
men y^hdare rather an injury to the schools than a 
benefit ; and the parents *vdluhtarily deprive them- 
^Ives of tlijat |iid which, is, so generously offered to 
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all. Wc clb hr>pe ihitl parents liercafler will feel 
unwilling^ to pervert the government funds, })y 
squandering theto oii unwomiy, incompetent teach- : 
ers : and that they wifi be 4h**pnsed to ireceive ■ t^^ 
advantages of these funds' By engaging such teachers* 

, as the law intmii(*d the funds should supplni*^ 

' And ihhdly, id iDMl-qtialifi^ 

is the only loay for parents to increase the. use- 
f ulness and 7Wisc the character of district schools. - 
Parents piay employ men to recommend the best 
systems of government, and the best methods of 
teaching j^iid they may purchase the most improved 
school books for their children ; they may be 'atten- 
tive to their children’s education at home ; and they 
may do all that can be done, and after all, if there is. 
an un faith fiH, disqualified teacher . in the school- , 
house, all that is done, is lost, worse than lost ; for 
they have given their Ghildren the means of per- 
verting privileges, of learning error, aiul df cdnfirm- 
i rig bad habits. 

Let me, then, again say to parents, if you would 
act according to y^our o\Vn interest, even in a pecu- - 
niary point ; if you would encourage young men to 
• qualify thentselves for teaching ; if you would have ^ 
your "children well educated; if you ■ivould have, 
them love knowledge ; if yOtr would raise the cha- 
racter of the tea:cher’s profession ; if you woidd 
make it the highest ' ambition of literary men to 
become good schoolma,sters ; if- you would receive 
the advantages of the school system, and obey the 
spirit of the school act, be wdlin^ to such .wages 
as will secure .the services of faithful^ tcell-quali- 
fed teachers , ^ " 

' * The .eXCelljerici of a scheot depends entirely ;npon- the 
master; the choice .of the master is therefore a mal-ter of the 
‘ first 
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-A TEACHER SHOULD HIS .SCHOOL PLEASANT. 

Children ana youth are govern cchalmosl entirely 
by their feelings. They are' controlled neither^ by 
Ihe^ reason of rtiaturer years, nor the habits of ad.- 
vanced age.‘. .With the youn^, all is freshness and 
, curiosity : and hothing is so lilixly to inftrest them 
as novelty and change. A teacher who has not only 
to, govern his scholars, but to interest them, who 
must amuse as weir as ifistruct^ should understand 
the. motives and principles of action in the youth- 
ful mine}, that he may be able to rouse it into acti- 
vity, and alsQ to givc.it its proper direction. 

Something new will always please and excite the 
youthful mind. This truth, the teacher may take 
advantage of, to awaken dulness and indifference : 
. but he must, however, guard agaiii'st the love of 
novelty, that he may form habits of fixing tlie atten- 
lion on somfe one subject' till the mind has mastered 
- it. ‘ And here teachers find some perplexity. . The 
\^scho1ars become impatient, before they .are thorough. 

The teacher wishes to continue tiic. intei^Stj and 
’fo please his pupils by let^hg them advance, i but 
l:now>.that it is for their good f although he is un^xble 
'to. convince them* of it) tp. in4^e ,glQ.vv 9 r. progress. 
:He wi^l h^ye td put a strohg check upon thi^ ardent 
, passion for something. neW, and yet giye it sufficlient 
latitude J;o keep up a /To 

: preserve the mind in ' tKis proper b4*^uce requires 
nice observation, much ingenuity., ^nej close reflec- 

. Those who are uhd^/thc gdvcinmejad 
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Tlje teacher should be careful to have these favour- 
able. Ills first appearance among the jippilf^ should 
bevvimung a(nd friendly, if he shoiiid be ill-natured , 
and repulsive at firsts it will take a Jpug tinie to 
eraciicate the unfavourable opinions. The teacher - " 
ough l-to meet hi s scholars with a smile, and convince , 
them that he feels a' deep htterest in their improve- ' 
meat and happiness. He ' should not at first repel 
. them by instantaneous harshness and- severi t y . 

Hf a teacher loves his school, h^^ will make it 
pleasant ;; if the duties are a source of enjoyment to 
him, his gbveriiment ahd instruction will be likely 
To please bis pupils. If he looks pleasant, the scho- ‘ 
lors wilh I knoiv of nothing that will produce this 
kindness, attention, and good-nature in the teacher, 
hilt a sincere love for his employment. Men are 
genei’ally agreeable and efficient when they labour . 
where they feel an interest and a delight; and, on 
the conffary, disagreeable and inefficient in stations- 
which fliey do not like. ' c 

No dne should teach except he can sympathize 
with his pupils, and feel happy in his duties. The ‘ . . 
should bc'frefe with his scholars, but not tidfling— . 
easy, but not familiar— r-sociable, without levity— a 
coinpanion, and yet a' respected teacher, and a be- 
loved ri^ler. He should possess dignity j without 
stiffness or affectation, and be disposed to temper 
justice With mercy, and duty with love. 

The teachet, to make hia sehobl pleasanh sliould 
strive tp crmle friendship and good-ioilf a man ^ . 

his scholars. The members of the school must t 
meet each other every xlay, and spend the greater 
part of their time in each other’s society. In thii? - 
close, and constant intercourse, the bad feelings ^vill , ' ^ 
be frequently aroused, and .it will be necessary to ^ 
have a large share of goOd-naturc and a forgiving . ^ 
spirit to prevent Strife and hatred from ri^ndering the 
school association, a^nourisher of the eyil passions. 
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, It . is the tcachePs duty to supprc^ss the imtiap]jy, 
destructive passions, and to' cultivate" the sociable' 
and the benevolent He can f^erform this duty by 
producing love and friendship among bis pupils 
‘ while they are associated dnring'tiie hours of school. 
It is said that the seed' of evil and good are planted 
bjr'scHoolmastei’s and 'mother^; '* ^ Their'; negligence 
sows many of tfiose that are evil' ; . 

I think that it will not be doubted that many of 
the most malignant passions of men spVairg up, and 
' received the most* fearful strength in the broils and 
V quarrels with schoolmates. How necessary is it, 

1^, ^ then, that the teacher should keep a watchful eye 

' • over the intercourse of his pupils, ahd exert all hii^ 
powers in preventing the exercise of the selfish na- 
ture, and. in developing and strengthening the socilil 
and benevolent feelings. ' 

, But very few: teachers perceive the influence 
which scholars have upon each other ; and many^ 
very marly, are altogether indifferent respecting th^ 
nature of this influence, Whether it he good or bad. 
.From this negligence and indifference in teachers; 
the growth of the evil passions more than coimter^ 
balances the benefit of the best instructions. But, 
if the teacher is disposed, he has the opportunity, 
,^while strengthening the mind and furnishing it With 
.knowledge, of cultivating the social and moral nature 
^of his scholais ; and this to such an extent as to give . 
> ■ them governing feelings and pi'inciplcs for life*, : 

His school is the world 'in iBihiatui^ ; the sam^^ 
Jfear^ and' hopes, prejudices knd partialities, passions 
. ehd strife V^so<3ndency and "submission that we see 
Jn the. greater world. Thiis 4;He *ieacber has the 
“ . opportunity for preparing his pupils for tMt mmfe 
^ ' extended , sphere of life which will call In tp action 
^v/the sJupe feelings which were e^ej^ised. in the more 
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- with C 4 cli other, fit theip for becoming. iiseful;Jio- 
aoiired members .of society, or for, destroying the 
peace and "happiness pf others, by the exercise* 
thp^e appetites and pas^oris which his negligence 
permitted to^^acquire strength and grow white at 
school. Let him,' then,, labour to make his scholars^ 
love each other ; and to feel that they we^e made - 
social beings for the purpose of makin:g' each otiier 

■ happy. 

The* teacher can Tender his school pleasant, by 
making iho ' acquis Uion of kn(mhdge tM mtam 
of happimss. The young tpind is delighted with 
the discovery of something new ; and it .has jdea- 
sure in mere action, independent of the knowledge 
which this action secures. The very labour heces-. \ 
sary tb obtain; knowledge, if properly directed, will 
afford enjoyment to the mjnd. The teacher, then, " 
should take advantage of this love of actionjand 
this desii’e of knowledge, and make theih assist in j 
rendering his school agreeable. 

1 know of no higher enjoyment to the m|nd,^han 
its .own exercise in finding out new truths. The 
reason that study is mad;e such a task, and the exer- 
cises of the school become so irksome, is, the efforts ' 
of learners are improperly directed, and the instruc-: ' 
tions pf the teapher ill adapted. The scholars per- 
ceive no certainty, nothing definite nor distinct ; they , 
know not that they make any advance or any dis- 
covery, .They make nothing their own. 

. The teacher’s instoctidns are not understood, or,.„ 
are^not of the right- kind for the age and attainments 

- of the pupil, and consequently possess no interest.' 
Hence the dislike which children and youth havpi.;' 
* fpr study* But the mind was made to love know- • 
l^dge as mpcii ,as . the„eye loves light, or the MnfeS . , 
air, or the stomach food; And the mind has. 

more! exquisite relish, in acquiring knowled^ thSf'' 
the sefise of taste has in.^pTeparipg food Xm 
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’stbmach. ' The mind loathes laiowledge soinetinies, 
hecayse it is .ofTated in ati unpleasant niahner ; just 
' as the ])alate loathhs food lhat'4^s been badly cooked. 

< But Whem tlie teach Or prepares the mind for tlie 
"reception of .triithi^ and then instructs according to 
Uie, natural relations between mind ahd knowledge, 
the scholar will ask for no higher delight than that 
which he finds in his^ lesson. TIo’w often have I 
seen the countenances of children' beam with in te- 
’ rest, 'and speak witlv eloquOnce> the gladness of their 
"hearts when ^something new had been related. It is 
.a pleasure beyond all other pleasures to instruct the • 
young mind in such a state. ' ' 

, , And I know of no labour which affordfs so much 
happiness as that of the' teacher^s, if he is only prer 
pared for his business, and loves it. ^^And I know 
of no place -that may be made happier than the ' 
g«chcK>l--Vo<)m, if the scholars study rightly and are 
properly instructed. The mind is so" formed that 
the teacher may make the acquisition of knowledge 
i the highest and most ennobling enjoyment that the 
;; scholar is capable of receiving. 

’ He* may thus make the ^school-room the most 9e- 
.'sirablc spot that the children visit; and their sc^qI 
exercises the most pleasant Utid agreeable of anylhat ‘ 
they engage in.- I know that many teach ei\s ar^'so 
disqualified, and the systems of instruction so dc- 
^fective, tliat btit few scholars are blbss'ed with this 
, skilful' and happy tmitment ; but this docs not dis- 
' prove, the assertion. We tliink that' whoever will 
..study the' nature of the mind, and perceive fhe rela- 
tions between it' and trdth, will acknowledge What 
? we have said to be true. If teachers are sceptical^ 

I shall only solicit that tlicy make the experiment. 

4' .A teacW' may* make his school' pleasant by 
agreeable recreaHons,' The min4 
^.(and particularly the youfhfu.l*miritl) needs nplief 
kfter close application^ even if it should » continue 
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hut a short tinic. If , this .rolicsf /is aiforde^ th<i . 
way of innoce;it amusement, it brings to the . mind a 
pleasure that it never receives from uniform thought- 
lessness. There is picture in mental exercise ; and 
•there is pleasure, tpp,Jn refreshing the mind* with i 
proper diversfons. . . . ' 

The teacher should study the abilities of the mind, 
that he may know when it ia weary with effort, and 
when to affprd it.amus^ementijy relaxation. There 
is exquisite happiness Jn ninbeiiding the mind' after 
severe application ; and the teacher who undei'stands 
hum ail nature will take advantage of this principle 
of the miiid/and make it one of the agreeable exerV/ 
rises of the school. He will connect with the schoolv 
not only the labour and the toil, but also the amuse- ^ 
niont and the rest. , . ’ " . ^ 

Many teachers mistake, and make their scholaiH'^ 
uneasy and uhh{ippy by requiring them to remain 
too long in one position, or over a particular lesson 
hi which; tl^cy can feel no interest. Action,: and' 
almost continual action, seems natural to the young;'- 
but teachers forget this principle, and compel theif* ; 
scholars to do violence to their nature* This makes; / 
them restive ; and if not allowed open action, they 
will ^rMify this propensity by sly, deceitful manoeti- 


f 
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. Proper^ and. diversion would prevent this 

secret mischief, .which, if detectedywill be fojlowed 
. by punishment; and it would likewise prevent that 
'listlessness\and,.slecpiness^ wh^^^ so epidemic in* > 
primary schools. The teach^er should see that the, • 
pUy .exercises pf Ids pupils are of a proper character 
janjf agreeable, ^/It ”“1101 infrequently happens that / 
the l^ger ;hoys, to show their strength, or gratify 
their, love of tyranny, intrude upon the rights and 
/.pleasures of the smaller ernes, and-sjpoil their SpdftsJ 
and mal?.e the conditigp of the weaker very uncom- j:.. 
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" '4 4: *'^he ic,ftclicr ’shauJil ’kno\\^ 4b<it :eacb one has his 
^ ):ights and bis share, in' the sport Many who are 
‘^^liwkwurd or bashful, o^ perhaps not quite so sprightly 
^ aS others, have been shunned or abused till their 

■* , ' spifits arc broken, and their feelings im hi tte red 

, ..against every thing connected with tlie schdok 
;i4.\ .Such the teacher should take by the hand, and show 
k". '/ them that protection and tenderne^ which their , 

; / V misfortune demands. They may thus b^^ 

rr* 4 ' made^ perhaps, the -brightest .ornaments of so- 
,J.v ' ciety. The teacher should alwayis be solicitous that 

;>r\ L ‘ the horn's of recreation be spent in such a manner 

k that every one shall be pleased. 

The teacher may make hivs'school pleasant by 
I/; simplifying the sUidies^ and by presenting his 
*7^4. : 2 " instruetions m an attractive form. Scholars soon 
; , * acquire a divsrelish for their studies, and a dislike to 

; . - ' the duties of the school, if their lesson's appear blind 
' > /^aml unintelligible; If their studies are above the 

/^'^pohiprehension, they will be a task only to weary, 
I 7, -and puzzle the mind, and in the eml cause the 
scholar to hate knowledge, and all the means by 
*r **'yhich it is attained. . 

Tha,t this is too often dhe- case is the reason Why' 
scbolal^s tardily to school.^^ AlsOj when the 
, / Teacher renders .asvsislgnce, his manners may be so 
unpleasant that the scholar » will hate instruction; 
.4 v T, . because he has been offended by the iiistructer ; or, 

tke teachei\ performs hk duties, as^. a me- 
ohanical task,- perfectly, indifferent to theTnterest of 

._4 v',..-"' - ■:. : : . . ■ v4;i'4''4-r4y4>4, 

4' is*th.e.ease, the scholar will of course sup- 

that there is no pleasure to be found in the 
' '^^^iaol-roqm. But if the studies are ma^e plain and 
(which, frott:i-ti»e\present im^perfection . 

' in school-books, must bq ike .work pf the teacher,) ^ 
Uie, ^nneri of thfer Teacher ' affectionate, and 
Ike school-room, md its duties will mesent 

ifle, ..I- •: • ’.Vw' 4: . l-v.;-'-:....,,. '■■■.■■■.a-.. ‘'-.v- , ■ ' , 
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to the pupils the highest kmd .of .enjoyment, and 
cause them to estimate the worth of their' school 
" priyileges according^ to their^^iroper valuel ' ^ 

Children heg to stay away from sehool, aiuL re- 
joice when they haye passed bey ond their {Tchool- , 
' d ay s, beoau sc th ey always fek niisef able when ii n der 
the requirements of the teadier. ' The school-room 
was made a place of involuntary confinement, and 
its duties the worst kind of ‘Cliaihs. No wonder tl:^at 
children, incur correction twice a day by indolence 
* or by playing truant 5 but the teachef may change 
this unhappy kate of things, andjnake the pupils as-^ 
eager to'nieet, as they are now to sliun him. He 
may make the children plead to ‘go to the school, . 
instead of running truant when they have been sent.* 

• The teacher should obtain the love and confi^ 
j dence of hi$ scholars. Without these, bis labours 
will be very disagreeable, and almost useless. If he 
. does not possess thesCf-tbe scholars will take every ' 
'advantage, and render the teacher’s labours doubly 
.^arduous. The teacher will find no requital for his 
efforts and anxieties, so pleasing and acceptable as 
the love and confidence of his scholars; and they 
will lighten luB burden more than any thing else. 
Tbe'scholars, too, are pleased Avhen they can carry- 
rlieir troubles and their difficulties to one they love, 
and possesses' their eonfiden(;e. 

Scholars want some one to answer their questions ; 

' and it is always gratifying to receive light on those 
^uhjeels about Which” th^- mi pd is in doubt, Tim 
, tqacher, J.hen^ who has the confidence of his pupils, 
can. make them‘ attached to him by enlightening 
their ignorance and gratifying their curiosity. The 
'teacher should convmce his pupils that he is their ' 
. friend-r-that his instructions may be made their 
.greatest blessing; and that he heartily wishes . to" 
improve their minds and purify their lieatts. ; 

He should convince thenof that th^ cultivation of 
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pj^rt'^/i’fljie '^J&<3j'’^d'''^ft''ji^^lioe‘’o|' vif<iif^'^‘'^C'V-o'tiIy 
M^ V.< j><Mng8 that can^i^aai® .^^.j6E^Ui|e9;% aftd^ bl^n^g 
'so«*®t!f.V'.a-n4'"h^' "•^tfiuld; 'shbw'ljfete ’^j^'-'tlieir 
flchool priyileg^b sure f<^.;Ud8 pui^ose. ‘'dfjie i« suo- 
1- ’..c®ssfol, in this, he will make them lore Ihe.Sehool 
•;* ■ ,"«ad its teacher. It should be the constant aim and 


should love his profession, and strive to make 
oner"hfl^>py that may 4e eommit^d^to hh care* 
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;ME^HhB :PP , TEAC.klIf(»;v^'SPELLIHa 
;: :.' ; READWr '' ^ ■ ... ■ ^^'■ 

^ i {CkiLniifeN may be taoght the names of the letters 
after they are able to pronounce them. The 
&^;|j^')5hfames of these signs or charactm's may be learned 
the inftnt mind as soon as it learns the names 
*,v.v its .parents, its pictures, its toys, or ih^b itome of 
M oat< or "the dog, TliO child commences actidg 

first moment of its existence^ 
|rirv>\^^ soon acquires a knowledge of the nam^ and 
qualities of the' objects with Whdcifc it 
;?^KiW^eskn^conta^\yy^ Vv’\' '': ■ 

have letters in^arge^e ’<fn 
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bringing the letters under the notice of infants’ in 
the lorm of ariiusemCnt or iu . close connexion with 

• their playthings, they arc ||^ir]y and unconsciously 

learned, without‘;^loss of time on the part of the 
parent or child. : ^ 

The letters are learned, too, not as' an unpleasant 
tavsk, (which is always the cttse both with teacher 

* and child if not learned when young,} but as a de- 
sirable exercise. Infants, it is well known, are fond, 
of exercising their little organs of speech, and parents 
are pleased with these promising effortvS, and are 
always heard pronouncing names to lie repealed^ by 
the delighted little prattler; and (|iiite young children 
manifest pleasure in noticing the objects which may' 
be selected for tbxir attention.^ 

Now, the names which the parent pronounces to 
teach the child to articulate, may be the names of 
the letters of the tilphabet ; and among the objects 
which are selected to busy and amuse the child, may 
be the letters of the alphabet. If this were so, pa- 
rents would lirid that what is necessary to know was 
learned, as it were, insensibly and with deliglit, and 
taught without labour. 

If this is not done by the negligent or absent 
parent, ajid the^child is sent to school ignorant of its" 
alpha[)€t,- the teacher may perform the task in a few 
days, and in a pleasant manner, though in a very 
different one from that which is generally adopted 
in our common schools. The usual.method of teach- 
ing children their letters, to make them stand by 
the side of the master, and say A-eh, 15-eh, C-eh, 
D-eh, E-eh, and so on to the end of the row, at most 
buf three or four times a day. If there are three or 
four children by the side of the master, for the pur- 
pose oi saying down their letters, hut one requireci 
to look on at the same time. In this way, children 
spend from three to four months in learning the 
letters of the alphabet. 

M . ':• ' V - ' 
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One m6de of teaching children their letters, which 
always been found pleasant and successful^ is, 
holding up in the siglj^'~of all the children two or 
three letters of considerable size, and whose union 
spells the name of some familiar object. Eor ex- 
^ahiple, let the letters 0 X, standing under thh picture 
of an ox, he shown to the children. The names of 
the letters are pronounced by the teacher, and by 
the childi^n in concert after him. When the names 
of these two signs are known to the children, the 
leacher may tell them a story about the ox. ^ 

By being interested with tho idea wh^Mi the 
letters are connected with, it will be almost 
that the children remember their names. Tli^two 
letters may then be given to each of the chilJl^fi, 
who return to their seats, pleased with the signs 
which have been connected with such fa^^pleasing 
idea or story. After a suitable interval t^ teacher 
may examine them, and if the names of letters 
arc remembered, they may be taken awa;^; .with a 
promise of showing them others, in connexion with 
'a jDicture and a story, in a short time* 

The teacher again asks the attention of the chil- 
dren, and shows them the three letters b, o, y ; one 
of them the same they had in the first lesson, that, 
he may try the memory. The picture of a boy is 
seen over the letteiyik; and after the children have 
learned the names of the two signs b,y, the teacher 
relates a story of a little boy Jie once knew or heard 
of. The children return to their seats wnth the two 
letters b, and y. 

This method of teaching the alphabet demand*s 
hut a few moments of time from the teacher, and 
makes the empldyment delightful to himself, for he 
sees the young minds before him taking their first i 
steps in knowledge, ami at the samfe time their little 
features lighted up with joy in their new enterprise. 
Jn one week^s time he may make every child fa- 
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miliar with all its letters. Ho\y: much time, labour, 
impatience, and compulsion on the part of the teach- 
er, and dislike, frHting, anci hatred on the part of 
the pupil might be saved, if instructers would permit 
children to obtain knowledge in school in the same 
manner that Nature teaches them out of it! 

After the child is able to give the name without 
hesitation to each letter in the alphal>et, it should 
begin to learn the powers of letters, v\ ](en united in 
syllables. Here teachers and scholars find dilficulty ; 
and here many, errors and bad habits, ^vhich go witJi 
the child in all its after-studies aiKl performances, 
take their origin. The powers of letters (d)ange 
with tlieir connexion and position. From tlris cir- 
cumstance many of the letters have several sounds, 
and some of them more than one liundred clifTerinit, 
distinct sounds or powers. 

The child cannot perceive this great variety, nor 
give to tlic letters of the syllable those particular 
sounds, which their connexion or position, or the 
arbitrary standard of joroniinciation, may require. 
This can be done only after long study — after much 
attention to the etymology of the language ; yet to 
some degree the child is re<|uired to do this when 
it knows merely the names of the letters. 

The difficulty is in distinguishing and placing 
these different sounds. The child sees that the let- 
Ters, by being brought together in syllables, have 
changed their names ; for to the child the name of 
the Jetter is its sound. To obviate this difficulty, 
and to take away this uncertainty in the mind. of the 
child respecting the correct sound of the letter it 
may be pronouncing, teachers should select a number 
of dissyllables, in each of which the letters have the 
same sound. 

When the child has learned to pronounee these, 
it has acquired one of the powers of these letters. 
After this, syllables of three and four letters may be 



Kpelled iind pronounced by l.he child. The letters 
of these vsyllablcs should liavc the same powers they 
formerly had wheir standing in dissyllables. TJic 
pupil will find these words easy and uniform. After 
a proper time is spent on these simple lessons, let 
syllables be given to the child, where some -of ,thc 
letters have a different power. 

When the pupil has learned some of the most 
simple and common powers of the letters, wlien 
united into syllaldes, let him unite these syllables 
and form words. In forming words, many teachers 
permit a serious and lasting error. Children are 
allowed to call the names of the letters, without 
dividing the word into syllables, and pronouncing 
each syllable as It proceeds. The child is not better 
qualified to pronounce the word after it has named 
the letters, without dividing them into syllables and 
pronouncing them, than it was when uttering the 
first letter of the word. 

The habit of naming the letters without pronounc- 
ing the syllables and uniting them as the pupil 
proceeds through the word, disqualifies the pupils 
from making any use of their knowledge of spelling, 
or of helping themselves at any time in ascertaining 
the correct pronunciation of a strange or large word. 
If children were accustomed to exercise their inge- 
nuity in dividing the word into syllables, and to 
give the proper proniiiiciation to these syllables, 
they would seldom find any difficulty with strange 
, or long words ; but if they are permitted to pass 
through the word, and only name its letters, they^ 
will malce little or no real progress, but confirm the 
worst of all habits. ^ 

How seldom do we find a teacher who does not 
permit this evil ! I do not know when I have 
heard a child read who has in this thing been cor- 
rectly taught. By allowing this error, the teacher* 
greatly increases bis own labour y for the pupil must 
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be constantly assisted- — he cannot help liimseliV hut 
is as dependent on others for the sound of the word 
as if he had %ever learned the letter's. 

There is another error in our schools which is 
the cause of so much bad spelling in the business 
of after-life. The error is in learning and correct- 
ing with one sense what in nature and practice be- 
longs to another sense. Children in school correct 
their spelling by the sense of hearing. The teacher 
pronounces the word, and from tire sound the pupils 
are required to spell it. After the ear has been 
trained, for a number of years in this w^ay, the pupil 
will spell nearly every word which his teacher gives 
him,; yet this very same pupil, wlien at home, 
w^riting a letter to some friend, will spell almost 
every wmrd wrong. 

Now, -svhat is the reason of this accuracy in one 
place and incorrectness in the other. It is this, 
when It home the words appear, not through the 
sense of hearing, (the sense which has been educated, 
and always applied to as the corrective,) but through 
the sense of seeing. The pupil has not been accus- 
tomed to judge whether words are spelled correctly 
or hot by their appearance on paper ; and the false 
spelling, not coming under the trial of the ear, 

' escapes the unskilful observance of the eye. 

The origin of the evil being discovered, it remains 
that we apply a remedy. , Let the pupils, while 
receiving the words from the teacher, write them out 
oh slates. After a number of words are given and 
written out; let the pupils interchange slates, and 
examine and correct each other’s spelling. By tliis 
method the sense of seeing is educated and made a 
. judge* The eye has the words before it — sees their 
appearance wheii incorrectly spelled and their just 
and natural appearance when rightly spelled. This 
45ame office the eye would be ready and able to per-- 
u 2 
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form wheti at home wi ting a letter to a friend, and 
bad spelling would be detected. 

, The tear^ier should ' confine his pupils but a short 
tiibe to words marshalled into ranks, as they stand 
in the columns of the spelling-book, without con- 
veying one idea, or any meaning whatever. / There 
is too much mere verbidgein our district schools. "^’ 
Children are confined to these unmeaning, uncon- 
nected words for two or three years. Teachers 
^ihould see the folly and the tyranny of this; they 
have seen the difficulty ; for it is with great labour, 
that they keep the minds of the pupils on their 
lessons. 

As soon as children have learned some of the 
powers of letters, and have some facility and cor- 
rectness in joining syllables into words, they should 
be permitted to read easy sentences. These sen- 
tences should be composed of words of one or two 
syllables, and contain a familiar and pleasing idea. 
Now, for the first time, the child begins to feel 

* Having worse than lost five or six years in the nursery, 
— having passed the practicable sCSSoii of nioral training, with 
all our- natural faults about us, tempers unregulated, pride and 
vanity decidedly paiUpered, and selfishness aggravated, we 
were seat to school to learn to read. That there is Some 
improvement in schools, it would be great injustice not to ac- 
knowledge ; but few adulls can say that more than mere read- 
ing was in their first school instruction vouchsafed to them. 
Kven yet uo attempt is made to direct aright the natural appe- 
tite of the young to know. Reading is a useful iustniment-. 
of knowledge, but it is gross ignorance to call it knowledge* 
itself. Mven at an age earlier, than that of our “ English 
school,” the faculties ardently crave their natural food;— know- 
iedge. The infant purveys, in some degree, for itSelf, to the 
great reproach of its unenlightened insiructers. At school, 
these knowledge-craving faculties have little of nothing done 
.for therp ; on the contrary, their natural neglect of the school- 
book, the result of their preference of something else much 
more instructive as well as' delightful, was punished as idle- 
..ness and frivolity ; and. we left out first school as we went to 
it, with scarcely atiy adffition to our knowledge.— ; 
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pleased with its studies: all before this has been 
unintelligible signs and combinations of signs. But 
now it finds these signs conduciors of thought — 
of something that instructs and pleases. The eliild 
is now gratilied with its book ; for the book has an 
interest within .itself suJlIicicut to draw and fix the 
attention. . 

At prejsent there are a few books which arc sim- 
ple without being silly, and well adapted to children. 
These should be put into their hands* After the 
pupils are familiar with the language and contents 
of these books, others containing sentences more 
complicated, and words compased of a greater niim-. 
her of syllables, should be given to tliem. 

This is far hom being the case in our common 
schools. The universal practice in these neglected 
places of learning is in the first place to keep the 
child fastened to unmeaning words for two or tliree 
years, and then to put books into his hands which 
a graduate of one of our eollegcs can scarcely under- 
stand,.and ]:)erhaps,isnot sufficiently learned toapjire- 
ciate. When the child can pronounce words of two 
syllables without spelling them, it is put into tlic 

English Reader.^^ A fit hook for a literary man, 
hut entirely unfit for children. 

If the pupils at this stage of learning are not so 
fortunate as to be exalted into this “ class of honour,” 
they are privileged by reading in the back part of 
the spelling-book, or in the Columbian Orator; 
reading equally as unintelligible as tbat in the Eng- 
lish Reader. Thus the child, from the time it corn- 
niences going to school till its parents require its 
constant labour at home, spells and reads, writes 
and rehearses words, and sentences of words, and 
whole volumes of words, without even thinking of 
obtaining one clear,, distinct, useful idea from them. 

The child never thinks of being questioned about . 
that which it has just, read. If a question of this 
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nature should be put, the^ reader would be as in- 
capable of answering as he would be after reading 
hieroglyphics. The pupil at school^ does not sup- 
pose that books are read because they have a meah- 
-ing either to aniuso or to instruct, but because they 
have words to be pronounced and sentences to be 
cadenced or emphasised. Hi^^ whole aim conse- 
quently is, not to find ouf^the meaning of what he 
reads, but to finish his verse without ‘^missing a 

word.^’ 

' Here 'we discover the cause of so many blunder- 
ing, unnatural, unaffecting readers. Iruagine the 
eflect of reading what we did not understand for 
even one week upon ourselves. It would unfit us 
for any impressiveness,, either in tone or emphasis. 
But the youth in our schools are brought up, from 
infancy till the time they “ finish their education,” 
to read what they are not required, or even expected, 
to comprehend. • 

It is no wonder that the tone of voice is so un- 
suitable to the sentiment, the emphasis so improperly 
placed, and the whole manner so artificial and un- 
natural. We do think that nearly all of the bad 
liabits which we are obliged to witness and excuse, 
both in private and public readers, proceed from this 
mechanical, indolent practice of reading durinjg our 
childhood and youth what we do not understand.^ 

If this be so, and we think no one who will go 
into our schools and question the scholars concern- 

* Hitherto ediication has been conducted too much on the 
principle of looking at the world only out of the wind w of 
the school and the college, and teaching the names of the 
beings and things therein contained, in a variety of languages, 
to the neglect of the study of the beings and things themselves ; 
whereas man, as a creature destined for action, fitted to con- 
trol nature to some extent, and, beyond thisi left to accommo- 
date, his Conduct to its course, requires positive knowledge of 
creation, Its elements and laws, and has little use for words 
' ivhich go beyond the stock of his ideas. — Coml)e^s Leefures, 
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ing th:Hf whicli they have just read will dou])t itj we 
have fouhd the cause of tliat defective rea(ling 4 vhich 
so often ofl'ends the hearers and disgraces the read- 
ers. We say, then, never lei children or youth read 
what iliey do not comprehend, or that in which they 
feel no interest. Let books be put into their hands 
which are level with their capacities. 

Such as contain information which may be gratify- 
ing for them to receive ; books wdiich treat of suB- 
jects with which it will be useful for tbcnv to become 
acquainted ; and such that have motives sufficient 
within themselves to make the young eager to 
peruse them. l.(Ct an instructive story be told in a . 
siniple, chaste, forcible style ; or some of Nature’s 
handiworks be descrilicd in_ a plain, natural, and 
speaking language ; or the application of some of ' 
the sciences to the practical purposes, of life, illus- 
trated in a simple, clear, intelligent manner ; or the 
biography of some exemplary youth; or aiiy proper 
subject wdiatevcr, which children and )’'outh can 
sympathize with and feel a lively interest in. 

If our school-books were of this nature, we should 
hear but very little bad reading. Wlio of us ever 
thinks of correcting a child in its pauses, emphasis, 
or tones, of voice, when we hear it 4n animated con- 
versation with one of its playmates ? Let iht child 
read lohat it can under fit a rul and feel an interest 
in^ and it ivill read as coi^rectty as it converses. 

We say then, again, (for we do think this great 
evil of compelling children to pronounce words for 
years, to which they attach no kind of meaning 
whatever, too much neglected,) never let children 
read, what they do not understand. If there are 
w6rds in the lesson of which they do not know the 
meaning, let the dictionary, or the attached glossary, 
or the teacher define them. Never let the youiig 
reader pronounce a/vvord without perceiving the 
meaning the -author attached to it, * 
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The teacher should frequently question his read- 
ing class on what has just bceiii read, that he may^ 
know how far they have comprehended their author, 
and ascertain what meaning Ihey. connect with the 
individual words. If we should as£ adults, and 
eyen liberally educated men, to define some words 
, of. the most commqn use, they would hesitate, and ■ 
probably be unabll|ib give any thing like a correct 
definition. In this, the systems of instruction in all 
of our literary institutions are miserably defective. 

Educated men are in the constant habit of using 
' words to which they attach a connectiye meaning 
'indeed obtained from usage, but to which they would 
be unable to give a concise, correct defiuition. This 
evil is universal in our primary schools, and is seen 
to- a greater or Jess extent in all our higher institu- 
. - tioiis up to the professional college. It is no wonder 
that men make such an improper choice of words, 
fhat they use so many which are equivocal, and 
that they are so freqifently misunderstood. Their, 
ignorance of the correct meaning of W9rds does not 
permit them to .select such as express vvhat they 
intend to communicate.'^ 


* The terpi educated class,” as applied to the portion of 
our countrymen who are above manual labour,- will scarcely 
be taken by any one to mean that they enjoy the means of 
education perfect, or nearly perfect; The terra is relative, and 
certainly when compared with the manual -labour class, who 
have no education at all worthy the name, we aro an educated 
class. But no error is more profound , or m ore prev |fet , than 
the persuasion that we are an educated class hi theJB^&ense 
of the term. Our complacent conclusions on the. s SK^^a re. 
however, exceedingly natural. Look, it is said, at op^ra- 
, ries, our encyclopedias, teeming, as they do, with kno\\5jddge 
in every branch, of science and literature. See par chemical, 
mathematical, mechanical powersiwilh all their realized re- 
sults, which seem to rhould material nature to our will and . 
render l^e proudly luxurious. Then turn to our classical 
literature, our belles lettres, our poetry," oiir eloquence, our 
polished intercourse, our refined society 5 consider our fine arts- 
mid eleganciee^; and, above all, think of our legislation, our 
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There is in our district schools another bad prac- 
tice which gives almost every scholar very uni^atural 
and disagreeable habits. I Vefer to that high, uni- 
form pitch of voice which the young reader is sure 
to strike into. I do not remember that I ever 
heard'a child read in a natural, conversational tone 
of vgice. This is a great defect ; teachers should be 
careful to have their pupils read in natural tones, 
and to have them varied according to the sentiment. 
Teachers seldom pay attention to articulation , and 
the consequence is, that but very few Articulate 
Well. It is very rarely that we hear a reader or. 
speaker give each letter of the word its full sound. 

• Frequently ohe-half of the word is drojpped^ or 
clipped, or inaudibly uttered. This defect lii articu- 
lation keeps the mind constantly directed to* the 
words, that it 'may- make out whaf they are, and the 
atterition is diverted from the subject. This prac- 
tice is also very unpleasant to the ear. Teachers 
should make their pupils give each letter and sylla- 
ble its distinct, full sound. When this is done, 
Ihere is a force and meaning in the word which is 
nevdr given when half uttered, 

political economy, our iiiatitutions of benevolence and justice, 

* and the gigantic combinations of our entire national system. 
There is much in these high-sounding claims that deceive us. 
..Wo are prone to borrow from the large fund' of credit we pos- 
sess in the exact and physical sciences, to place the loan to 

' the account of universal intellectual and moral attainment, and 
to conclude that a pitch of improvement, which enables us to 
travel thirty miles an hour, must comprise in it every thing 
else bf knowledge and power. But, alas ! when we look ba- 
yondthe range of. physical tangibilities, and, it may be, ele- 
gant literature, into the region of mental and moral relations, 
in short the science of man'; upon which depend the wisdom 
of our legislation, and the soundness of our institutions and 
custorhs, what a scene of uncertainty do we see! Fixed prin- 
ciples in social affairs have not yet been attained. Scarcely 
shall we meet two individuals who are guided by the same 
code. IJence controversy is the business of the moral, and 
assuredly, We may add, of tlie religious woxld^'^'^Stmpspn, 


, * If I was askcf) wh^, mjes I would give to the 
./ children of our’’ cominohL s0hools.tl1(at they might 
^V ' learn to read with '^hase, cori^ctne^^ pd impressive- 
plness, I wpuld say, only j^ee;, and^ tKese are very 
' ^simple ones. I would ;npi explain the philospphy 
" of the human voice; nor sppafi of emphasis, inflexion, 
pr cadence; ncitherjof pauses, accents, or intonations, 
r would say, and I think it^s all that is neccs- 
>:f .^‘kary to, be said, coviprehend wha^t you rcad^r-'^^ad 
7* 7 in a ncttwal^ convcrsutioncd tone q/ voice^ an^d 
read often. If teachers will see that their pupils 
practise 4hese three plain rules, they will have the 
pleasure of hearing good I'eaders. : 


SECTION XIIL 


THE BEST METHOD OF TEAPHINO WRITING. 


^ .v'i It 13 /to be revetted that our district schools fdiP% 
iish so small a number of good writers. ' But a very "^^ 
7 ; ,f few ’'vho are, now practising this art in our district • 
, schools will be able to execute a , free, bold, and 
legible hand. The greater, patt, including almost 
whole, ^lll number their school-days and still 
,^v.V\wrife with -a stiff,, measured, . ragged? scrawling, 

* ‘.Hottirig hand V scarcely legible to the writers Ihem- 
^7, s selves, and almok . impossible for any one else-to 
:.>^v^1tnake out' what is intended. The youth are con- 
fe ; sciou's of their ’ deficiencies with the pen^ and we 
^Idom find them willing, to use itl;.. " r ‘ 

kT The little, imperfect as it is^dhat th6y have learn- ' 
7 :^ ed, is from .the want of practice soon forgotten ; and 
; many, Very many of me J^bimrihg classy, by Ihe * 
, they 'have years, 









may writ^ wi th soin^;-i^8i^e^a6d 'firiish while in ^schooji^ 

'aiad the 'edjpy ljefore Jjtfieini ISiif 'as soon as the" rule .« > " 
and plOrriimet, the and tltc round copyr»** , 

plate'^is tajcen laway^ ttey^kve lost the’ art^ and how 
‘find that they are unabJd to jv^te a straight line or> 1 

' itds to be lamented t^t'so^iriuch^ time is wasted ‘ 
m learniAg what they ^eyef d6 learn^ or what, at 
best, thOy feel ^shamed hr hn^ tp make : any use ‘ ^ ' 
of; or, with others, Vhat is so soon forgojLten. There , ** 

is, generariy speaking, a sufficient quahtity of time ^ 
appropriated to writing, suIBcient .ca^^^ (though frul^ % ./> 
less) taken to provide materials, (and a great quantity ^ 
of them are used,) fo make all of the Scholars good 
Writers. There is some fault on the part of the ‘ 
teacher, or parent, or among the pupils. themselves ; , . V 
and we will (from personal observation) describe- / ' 
the process of learning, to write in our district : 
schools. The causes of so much i'mpeifection may ., , 
thus be developed, ; 

, ^ The diild is (in most cases, for it is true that there 
are some' exceptions, to what I am about tp say, ! ’ 
wish there were more) provided with a single sheet ^ - •. 
of foolscap paper,. doubled into four leaves, a quill, 
and ah inkstand, which' probably has nothing in it 
but thick, muddy settlings, or dry, hard cotton, and . - ; 

thus duly equipped, sent to school. , The thin small' » '' 
.quantity of pap:erjs laid upon the hard desk, made. / 
fidi ^f.'hole^, rfdges, and furrpws by the former oc- 
eupaiit^s penknife^ ' - 

^rim writing' desk in many instances so high that , 
the chin df ' thd^ writer cannot, without a temporary - » ^ 
elongation of body, be projected over the upper , sur-/* : 
face ; this being done, however, and the^.feet left ' ; 

swinging six or eight inches &om the floor, "and hfdf. ; "‘' 
of tile weight pC^he body hanging by tiie ckih, the \ 
child with a homoktal view examines its copy, of , 
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straight marli 3 It then is iHi?ect^d\d^tah^ 
which is immediatdty spoiled , ' R 

the dry or muddy inkstand, aod hegm to4yiito, .. x'. /D 

The pen is so held, that the" feathered .eadjH-ins^^^^ ' , 

of being pointed towards the shoOlder,.i s' pointed in'/ 
the opposite direction, direcliy inTrppt: tfie fiftgci^s'-- 
doubled in i.nd squeezing' the ^en. Hke a viee, the 
thunib thrown out straight an.d> stiff,, the forefinger 
enclosing the pen near the second joint, and th6<; , 
inked end of the pen passing hver the first joint of' 
the second finger in a perpendicular line to that . 

' made, by the finger. In this tiresome, uneasy, un- . • 

'Steady attitude of body, ahd the, hand holding tlie 
pen with a twisted, cramping gripe, the child com- , 
pletes its first lesson in the' ait of writing. 

After such a beginning, the more the child writes 
the more confirmed lyill it become in its bad habits. 

Jt cannot improve it is only* forming habits'which ^ 
must be wholly discarded, if the child Over learus - 
.any thing. But in this wretched manner the pupil 
is permitted to use the pen day aftef day,vfor tvvo, , ; 
or four, or six: years. 

' The teacher shows the scbtAir, perhaps, how to 
* hold the peh, by placing it in his ^ o.T^^hand; eor- 
rectly, hut does' not see that"*the pop* takes, and 
the pen in the same position when 
If the pen should be held correctly for md^jg^nt, 
while the teacher is observing, the old habit Wilj 
immediately change the position wlien|die teacher - 
' has turned hi^ back. Such practicci^^ such in- 
struction afford an iexplamation of so^Mg^. waste ’ 
of time and materials, of such slow iin^^^lfemcnt,-' 
and of so much bad penmanship. ^ 

Ano^er pupil, w^ho commences wtitin'gm a more 
advanced age, finds the desk too low, and from being * 
obliged to bend somewhat^ soon liesi. down upon ,thc 
: paper. I have seldom entered a district school 
during the writing hour, without finding the scha-- - 
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:■ '■ - r“ ' 

, . Vafs were usiiig the pep^ r<^stit>g their heads 
/ ahd'^hpulderi on ^e desk, looking horizontally at 
their Work, and the witing-book thrown half round, 

^ . making its lines* parallel with the axis oh the eye. 
In . this sleepy, hidden position,' it is/impossible 
.'to examine and criticise what we are doing; and 
yet, teachers from carelessness, or from having , 
their^^itention'.directed to some other part of the 
school during dlie" writing season, Tilmost universally- 
. allow it. ‘ 




Teachers seldom prepare their pens previous to 
their being called for, and' they are* consequently 
employed iii- mending them while they should be- 
directing the scholarswho are> writing. They- ddj^ 
not always specify and describe the frequently oc- 
curring faults in such a manner as to assist the child ' 
in avoiding them, and in improving the next time 
where he has previously failed. The criticisms are* 
too general, too indefinite to profit the pupil, and he 
^continuhs after thi-s useless instructibn to write in 
the same careless way that lie did before. ' 

' Teachers likewise do not preserve the' writing- 
books'; which have been filled, and hence they are 
not able to 'compare the on^ just fimshed. with others 
wTitten a. few.inonths before. If they should do 
lias, the - pupij , might often Jie convinced of that 
which the teacher is unable to make hini, believe,—* 
viz', .that he., makes, no improvement. Teachers 
frequently set copies, that are very improper for the 
particular attainments or habits of the pupil: not - 
discfimijiating or knowing what is required. 

To write with, ease and facility that which may / 
be easily read, is not only a desirable accomplish- 
meniydiut in this land of free and distant interchange; 
of thought, absolutely necessary. And as an irre- 
gular Wind hand is not only a disgrace to the writc^ 
but a consupiption of much valuable time to , the 
reader, I shall give some directions which may pps- . 
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sibly improve the present sysfem df teaching pen- 
manship. * \ ‘ \ ' 

' The cluld should commence writing at an early 
'age, as soon. as it has nrlastered its easy spelling les- 
sons. Young chUdrcli ^^re,vfpnd of making marks, 
and with proper attention will ' learn tq .form letters 
as ready, if not readier, than' they will when. older. 
At this age, too, the teacher %ds a dilFiculty in con- 
finmg their restless minds to the^ book but for a 
short time, and writing comes in *as a .yariety, and 
an amusement to them. 

: If children commence writing when young, they 
always become fond of it ; but those 'who are not 
permitted to begin till they are ten or twelve years 
of age, veay frequently show a dislike to the pen, 
and become disgusted with the shapeless, uncouth 
letters their want of practice compels them to make. 
Their pride looks with scorn ^ upon their inferior 
performance, and they tlirow aside the quill with 
; contempt, probably never to make another attempt. 
I would say, by all means, let children commence 
writing while quite young. / 

In :thcir first exercises they should use the slate 
apd pencil." I recommend this after haying observed 
the benefit of using the slate and pencil in more than 
one hundred different schools. In the pilblic schools 
-.of the city of New Y ork, I have witnessed as elegant 
specimens of penmanship as I' ever met with in any 
'Select school, or even writing school ; ancUn all of 
these public schools the pqpils are required' to. use 
thp slate and pencil for a considerable time. 

On the slates, the pupils should formlettors and. 
unite them into words. The letters should be large, 
and much care taken to give them their ^proper pro-* 
portion. The teacher should also see that the pencil 
(wliich must be four or five inches long) is held ja 
the same position in whfch the scholars will after- 
ward be require, d‘ to Let the pupil 
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contii^tic to use the s]ate till he can form alf the let- 
ter's wUh ease, and Jive them their due proportion, 
and be able -to unite the ietters with uniformity into 
■ words. ■ - - 

If this method shoqld be^ adopted in our district 
schools, I am. confident it will be found a great im- 
provement on the present practice, which is to give 
the bcginiier pen, ink, and paper at first. It like- 
, .wise saves a great expense ; tlie slate and pencil not 
costing a,n hundredth part as much as the pen and- 
j)aper. « And I think (and teachers whb have .used 
the slate agree with me) tlmt^ the scholars, improve 
faster while writing on slates, than they do while 
writing on paper. . 

When t|ie pupil commences writing on.paper^ he ’ 
vsltould have a book made of at least TouP sheets 
doubled once, anil '^^ell sbwed and covered. At 
first, ruled paper should be used. The book should 
have the lines written out full, and kept free from ; 
blots; and each pupil should have an inkstand filled^ 
with clear, free ink. 

This article in our district schools is apt to be 
extremely poor. The parents buy a paper of ink- 
powder, and put it into a jug with the prescribed 
quantity of rain-water and vinegar. For a time it 
is good; but after’ a while it is so fiar poured out 
as to appear thick; The practice, then, is to fill up 
' * the. jug again With vinegar and water. The ink is 
now thi^l^And pale, and not fit foi* iifee. The child 
carries it to school, but does not like it; and takes^ 
the liberty of running-tp= one of its neighbours j.o 
borrow its penfuls; as they may bo required while . 
continuing to write;. The rejected inkstand is placed 
' 'one side, and, used at the evening meetings, religious 
, . ot- otherwise, for candlesticks. 

The inkstands cohlakiing good ink are frequently 
. employed in this candlestick service, and thus all 
of, the ink ip.the school-house is sppiled ; yet the 




cliiltlren continue to use it, and blot their paper, and 
make many fruitless attempts to form ;the letters. 
Jf the inkstands should be sa. fortunate as' not to re 


ceivo this greasy , treatment, they, are, by the care- 
lessness of the children, left unstopped, the ink 
permitted to evaporate and dry up, the losa of which 
is always the wreck' of pen«-from^^^ft 
, divekafter that. which is not to be found./ 

The inkstand is then filled up with water, and 
the diluted stuff is used, because The owner never 
thinks (or perhaps is not able) to get tliat which is 
i .better. Sometimes the ink is Thick, and does not 
run freely in the pen. This the young penman 
overlooks, or puts up witla ia the best way he can, 

/ though never able to make .a fine mark or a smooth 
line. I say then, again, that The article of ink is not 
sufficiently attended to (either by teacher, pupil, or 
parent) in our district schools. ' ^ 

-The pupil being provided with a pen, WTiting- 
, book, and an inkstand filled with free, black ink, 
may take his seat at the writing-desk.. The desk 
' should be about as high as the mbow of the writer 
when the arm hang^ down by the side, and the sur- 
. face upon wliich the book is laid shpuld be but very 
. little, if any, inclined. Most of oiir district school- 
houses have badly constructed writing-desks. 

They are injured, iind stand unsteady, or cut full 
' , of holes, ridges, and furrows, or incline almost to a • 
jperpehdicular,' making it scarcely posslbl^^ to keep 
the book on them, or too narrow, merely kdrnitting 
- the paper, and riot any part of the arm., They 
should be altered, and made firm, wide, and almost* 
parallel with the floor, and of several heights to suit 
the several sizes of the writers. 

* The pupil, at a desk of the proper hmghtr, should ., 
sit^ in a' healthy, easy attitude; that is, but a very 
/ Uttle bent over ; Jhis left fopt a little in advance of 
\ his right ; hisdeft, arm resting on thp tab^e, its hand * 
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steadying the paper, and tho body resting consider- . 
able weight upon it, and the }e£t side of the body 
somewhat nearer the desk than the right. The right 
arm should be left ifrUe, eithea:^ to be thrown out or 
drawn in towards the breast ; it should receive no 
, weight’ of the body, but be permitted to move in a 
. rectilineal manner, unwearied and unrestrained. 

The whole arm should frequently move, hut the 
forearm will be in constant motion, perihitting the:, 
hand and wrist to advance across the paper as fast 
as the worcls are finished.; The pen should not be 
taken from the paper while writing a word, even 
the longest One. . The fingers making the vertical, 
or up and down strokes, and the .movement of the 
. forearm the side, or what may be called the advance 
marks.- The pen should be held with the feather 
end pointing directly at the shoulder ; it should be r 
raised straight enough to pass up between the second 
and thiM joint of the foi'efinger ; the thumb a little ,, 
bent out, and^the end opposite the first joint of the 
forefinger, and the pen resting under the nail of the 
second finger, the end of which should be three 
quarters of an inch from the paper. 

Sitting in the position above described, and having^ 
this hold of the pen,;tlie pupil may begin to Write; / 
. The teacher should keep a close eye upon the 
writer, lest . he change the position of the body or 
the pen. : > ^ 

; This position is easy and natural, but former bad 
habits may make it a little unpleasant at first. The 
paper should lie square before the writer. 

, The teacher, having his pens (or pens for the. 

younger scholars, for the older ones should prepare 
: their own) in readiness beforehand, should have a 
’ stated' time for writing, when all should be engaged 
in. it at the same time. His constant attention 
' during this exercise should be directed to the post-, 
tipu in wldch his pupUs sit, to the manner in which 
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tliey hold their pens, and to. the imperfections of 
their writing. . . V ' \ 

When a disproportionate letter is made, the child ; 

: should see it as such— when some letters are too far . 

from each other, or crowded into too srnall a space, 

, the pupil should Be told of it, and made to perceive 
it — when the letter^ do not cohie down to, or reach 
below the line, and are not uniform, the writer 
: should have his attention directed to this irregularity, 
and perceive the deformity it .causes. Constant 
. watchfulness is necessary on the part of the, teacher; 
for when the strokes of the pen arc made corrcctlyy 
and with care ^ every succeeding 7yictrk will he an 
improvement; but when they are made wrong y 
every repeated ejf or t strengthens cl had habit ^ and 
renders the pupil more and more xmqLUilifiM fof 
heebming Cl good writer aflefivards. 

V As I have before said, the larger pupils should 
, ' make their own pens; To do this, each one should 
• be provided with a good knife, and he instructed 

by the teacher. One reason of so many poor 
writers, is that scholars in the district schools seldom 
learn to rnake their pens, and consequently are un- 
' able to furnish themselves when one is required in 
\ after-life., They'^re obliged to haye some one,' and 
they make the best they can, but it Is, ijideed, a 
■ poor thing. , ' 

This poof pen, added to what'they, have forgotten 

V of thejr, writing, or perhaps wKat they pever knew^ 

. niake^ a miserable scrawl— their straight mark would 

have been quite as honourable ; yet they have spent 
mucli lime in learning to Write. It is but of little - 
use to learn to write, if we do not learn to make 
our pens. Let all teaclmrs, then, 'who attempt to; . 
teach the one, also teach the other. . 

Young lads, who labour night and morning, and 
attend school during the' session hours, should be, 
careful not to Oyer-heat or over-exercise their hands; 
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if they do, the swelling and trembling will prevent 
them from holding a steady hand when writing. 
Many commit this imprudence in their exercises. 
They should also keep their hands as pliable as pos- 
^.sibie.:-\^ . ^ 

They sHoidd read writing more frequently than' 
theyMo ; much may be learned from examining the 
beautiful penmanship of others. This exercise, too, 
would enable them to read writ in g'wi til more fa- 
cility. They should practise writing without having 
their paper ruled. They will have to write without 
lines, and they should begin at school. They should, 
also, write., without the copy-plate before them. 

‘ Many are /able to write well with this, but without 
it they can do nothing/. Break away from it in 
school, and it will be easier to do so when put. 


■ SECTION ^ XIV. ^;;,j 

THE REST METHOD OF TEACHIKG aEOGRATHY. . 4 

Geography, till within the last twelve or four- , 
tecnr years, was not taught in the majority of the | 

district schools in the United States. At the*'pre--* \ 
-. sent time, geography is, taught in nearly eyery , 
school ;r^with what success those know best who I 

have, patiently Examined the children and youth { 

now ip the- schools,, a^^nd those who have recently | 

gone out ; from them." I must say, after visiting . , . f 

many parts of the New England states and the state ” * | 

of New York, for the^piirpose of becoming acquaint- . t 
" ed with the cohdjtion of the “schools and the intelli- . . | 

gence of the people, that I discovered far less geo- | 



graphical knowledge anabng the children 'and the 
adhlts than I could have. reasonably expected. ' 

1 knew that this study was made a prominent one, ; 
and that it was attractive, and adirurably adaptecl to 
younger scholars. I therefore supposed that I should 
JincV many considerably advanced ip the Study of 
‘ ‘ geography. I was painfully disappointed. X pep , 

' . ceived that nearly all of the children had studied or 
were studying geography, but that yery feW had any 
thing'to Cojumunicate on this Subject in an intelligible " 
manner. I sought for the i*jeasons of this deficiency, 
and am convinced that I have discovered Some of 
the causes which prevent the scholars from* obtain- 
ing this delightful and usefid knowledge. I will 
mention some of those hinderances which I per- 
. ceived wherever I weiit.^ * ' ' 



moral feol- • 
Kig, seU-con- 
cruelty, and 
Write, and 
s he may r It 


* But we come to the question, what is the nature of the 
. education of the humbler classes vyhich is extend ihg in Eng- 
' land, and has been so long established in S^btland ? Is at 
” ' of a kind to impart useful piactical knowledge for resource in 
, life — ^^does it communicate to the p^pil any light upon tlie.fim- 

. portant subject of his own nature and place in ereadon,r-‘bn 
the conditions of his physical welfare, and his intellectual an^ 
moral happiness ;-^oes it, above all, mak^an attempt to 
.regulate his passions^ and trainband exercl 
ings, to prevent his. prejviclices7suspiciQ^"' 
ceit,, vanity, impracticability, destructi 
, * sensuality 1 . Alas ! No. It teaches him to 
‘ " CIPHER, and leaves him to pick up ajl the res: 

, foriii^ an instructive eitam pie of the sedative eireet of esta- 
' • biislied habits of thinking, that our ancestors and ourselves 
' haye sq cbritentedly held this to he educati bn, or the shado\v 
■ of it, for any rank of society ! Reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing ate mere instrument^; when attained, as they rarcly or 
never ate, after all, by the working class to a, reasonahla 
■ perfection, they leave the pupil exactly in the situation where 
' lie would find himself, 'Were \re to put tools into his hands, 
the use of which, however, he rrnist learn as he may. We, 
know well that he will be much, more prOne to misapply his 
tools, and" to, cut himself with them, than tpaise them arighh 
it is vvith his reading; for really any writing and account- 
ing of this cla^, even the most respectable of them, scafcely 
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AncT firs4,5 scholars do not easily perceive, aqd in - 
■'many iostances never? the 'true figure and motions 
of the earth, from its representation on the plane 
surface or maps ; in other words, there is a w’aiit of 
'globes, or sul3stitutes for them^^ From the descrip- 
’ tion of the earth in the geography, the child is told 
that the earth is sphericai, but from the representa- 
tion of it on the map, it appears a plane. That which . 
is addressed to the eye is much more impressive 
and lasting than that which is made known by words. 
To the child, the earth appears a plane, and the map 
represents it as such. No means are taken to correct 
this wrong, impression. It is true that the hook 7 
* says, and the teacher likewise, that the earth is 
round like a ball f and the .^jiupil learns this, but he 
never knotvs it Children, who have studied geo- 
graphy without a globe for years, have frequently 
been heard to say, 'when accidently meeting witli 
^bne, Why, you doiiT mean that die earth is round 
like that, and turns over so ^j^XertainJy ; have 
. you never learned that?’’ — Yes, but we^never Imew 
before,^’ By the help of the globe, too, another 
error obtained froni the map is corrected. The 


deserves the name, and may be here put out of the account. 
Reading consists in the recognition of printed characters ar-- 
ranged into syllables and words. With this most abstract , 
accomplishment may coexist unregulated propensities, selfisli 
passions, sensual appetites, filthy and intemperate habits, pro- ' 
Ibimd intellectual darkness and moral debasement, all adher- 
ing to a man as closely after as before he could read ; and, be 
it marked, these qualities will’ give their bias to his future 
voluntary reading, and assurerlly degrade and vitiate its clia- 
racter; It will tend to stfengthen his prejudices, deepeti his. 
superstitions, flatter his passions, -and excite his animal appe- 
tites. Well is all this known to the agitator, the quack, and ‘ ^ 
‘ the corruptor.' They know that the manual-labourer can read ; ; . 
bat they know, as well, that he is incapable of thinking, or 
detecting their impositions, if they ,only flatter his passions. 
No jujit views of life have ever been given him, no practical 
knowledge of his actual position in the' sqcial systeau-^ 
Simpsm, . , , ' . . - - ■ 








. ' :■. ^>een at the s^e time-,; &ft4:by tlie help of a caJi^Ie 
. . at nigjrt, or m a 4art rooijj; the opotion of the globe 

Of°.Tf ‘ianse.of day and night 

Of all ^is child reihains ignorant with ho other 
ilsslfcitancc than th6 -map. - \ 

Now in the country not one school out of a thou- 
, sand IS furnished with a globe ; nw is there a teacher 
. , ®s great a number who has ingenuity or in- 

(Shnation sufficient to supply a substitute. The con- 
. ^quence is, that after all the study, tlie pupils are 
, Ignorant of these two facts which lie at the founda- 
.tion of this department of knowledge. 

limited knowledge, and ignorant of the vocabulary 
' required to look round, 

' ' naft'iTtfi ^ ® solar system, and over every . 

, p»i of the habitable or uninliabitable earth. The ' 
,;>■ whole of creation, as far as man's vision . or imagina- 
-on ever went is brought rt tl.o e.me lin.6 Sre t 

" S fr. "“'"i The present ajMem 

. of teaching geography requires the child to gras*?' 
- this « huge globe- with all its myriads of anS" 
pd inanimate existences, and. the innumerable bodies 

■ 'mity'* heavens with all their splendour and subli- 

These arc all presented at once. The mind is 
ob^ci^f’^vf'’ hy greeting the eye towards' 

■ 01 the tilings around us, and never behold thos^in 

_ .the distance.. This evil arises from the bookrnow 
.« use in most of our schools. This necess2?SrS 

' 5 muUiplieit/ 

distm^t Pi’events any one ftom^ appearifag dear and 

of the 

" w. piajsybut do not form any idea of their ■ 

appw^ce, bay 


, ** 

w i.portioti 

; 'repealed by the pupil ;\biiit]bdt;;itl one instance out bf' 
"ftve -htindred is'therc^j any ideaof the position of this^ 
d)ody of water; ^ Scholars cOtidnxltr theil' lessons in 
geography In ihe same, mah'pet they do their lesson 
in the -catechism pr their tablesr" They are never 
told that t7ii^ iangut/ge describes objects and places* 
The. study is a busih.ess-of merely remembering ' 

' ’wcu'd^j, when it should be that of conceiving distant 
ohjccts and places. 'The child does not (as geo-: 
graphy h naw taughtj make a transfer of the mind ■ 
to the things described^ but directs his whole energies 
in fixing me words of the book in the memory*." 
Thus the study of geography i^ little more than re- . ' 
citing from memory a number of words and sen- . 
tehees in the order 'of the-book^ having no meaning. . . 
. to them whatever. ’ ' , • 

Fourthly, the representations of places and objects* ' 
on the map, by marks, lines, and spaces, do not 
' cause thc 'cliild to conceive their true position, ap- 
^ peara'pee^ 'and loCatiom The language of the ,map 
has no more resemblance (or if any, not enough to, ; 

. bp of any assistance to the, pupil) to the things it 
represents than the language of the book. What 
' similarity is there between a shade on the map and . 
a mountain? What is there in the former that can 
give the mind any idea of the shape and magnitude 
of the latter? ? 

Again, wliat proportion in the spaces between 
places on the map and the spaces between places ^ 
they represent? An inch' in one place, and it may , 
be one. . hiindfed or one thousand miles in the/ 
other. Maps, then,* give no idea of the contiguity ; 

• or remoteness of places to the yo'^ng pupil. They 
may to a more mature, experienced mind; one that . 
can form some idea of the proportion betwoeiyite 
ohe'and the other; but the scholar does ndtj, ^ 


. measure by -thii? artificial relation. The ieacher, 
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\ - then^ must assist tHe I^^er w|iere language aiid ; J ^ " - 
^ ' nlaps necessarily fail '/ but thcs liiaps and the lan"\, " "" • 
V gwagd of' the book, to the ^€<zcA.er' represent and 
describe (^bject's .and places so well, that Ac. can, form 
, a correct conception of them. ^ . 

He supposes the" child can do the same; not c ;;, 
thinking liiat it is a ^ nCw language to the young ‘ ' 

’ beginner, and one that has no resemblance to the > ' 

" things described or represented; or if the rcsem- ' 

, ’ blance of the map docs ofibr a little help, it is not . > 

enough to transport the mind of the pupil to the . ^ 
place or object in question, and give it any true , . • 

conception. He therefore docs not come down and 
V' aid the pupil Avhere other helps end, and A^,y ^^Ao- 
, ; ' lars ledr 71 geography without 7naking any 

X .1 cation of it to the earth t!' 

• Fifthly, there -is too much said of dress, ar 
ions, and manners, and people ; the pupils , 
to think of persons^ and npl of Geog 

should be ‘Studied for the * purpose of bccohii^^ 

; ;^v' quainted with the surface of dbe earth. It 
' a description of this part of our planet Its 

. • mountains, rivers, lakes, Islands, oceans, and coMi- 
should be particularly attended to. ^ The 
'"^L'^.^snialler and the greater artificial divisions, and the 
varied products, and the ‘ broad cliaractm'iatics in 
;* animals and men in the different cl imateabf the earth, 
-/should be made known by the study of geography. 

% 'But instead of these noble, heiirt-stirrin§ .subjects, . 

J : / which fill the rnirid with all that is grand ind beauti- ' 

; ful, Varied and harmo|iious, the frivolities of fasTi ions,' 

^ the oddities of manners and customs, and the. petty 
lead away th%uiind, and direct 



differences of ui 
' the attehtiqu i 

^ from the memory. Geography ^ 

' too, often WcbWes the biography jpf the human 


it which . is of little coniparative- : 
value, and sc^WIttro^ TirtTiwAyttr n.Ar»«rMrt^U«;. • . - 






•grapby is space^ not ‘tniier^the actual ap];>earance 
of things as tiiey now'dre, , . \ • 

By not perceiving the legitiinate .Subjects and 
objects of geography,., a ntbltipliclty of things is 
placed before the mind,, and prevent' it from pbtainr 
ing that degree . of knowledge of any one place or 
subject which wpuld n^altc it interesting. In this 
case little can be said of each olgect, and the atten- 
tion is so^soon diverted that there is nothing fixed in 
the memory. The result is, that all the time and 
labour has beeri lost — ;-worse than lost-spent in 
forming bad habits. ’ 

These are some of the difficulties and errors which 


1 have met with among scholars pursuing the study 
of geography in our district schools. I admit that 
these eyils are serioUvS ; yet I believe that a remedy, 
may" be had and applied to each of them. If im- 
proved books and maps, in connexion with a globej 
ahd.the assistance of a well-qualified teacher, should 
be introduced into the schools, the difficulties, which 
how make the study of- little value, would happily 
disappear. ’ ' : 

‘ , These changes can be made if parents feel the im- 
portance of educating their, children. A s^uitable 
globe may be purchased for one dollar^ This would 
be- sulheient for^the whole school, and would last, 
with proper bare, at least two years. Thus i district 
nia,y, for fifty cents a year, furnish their school with 
that which is indispensably .necessary to the study 
of gebgrapTiy,'and for the want of which so many 
difficuhdes and errors have beeiT.encpuntered to. dis- 
courage and deceive the scholars imthis simple, de-. 
liglitful study^ ^ '^4 

Books^ which are not mere^||mangevS, but 
improvements, mayt be' had forlme same price 
is paid for those, now in use in maqy of^he scKoo]® 
and qualified teachers, even if thp,Wages are incrca^^ 
fourfold, are always thp cheapest." Thereds notjiiing 
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necessarily preventive Of the profitable .tJtiidy of geq^ 
grapliy in our cominon schools* ' , - 

i will descrite the method- of teaching. geography 
wl^ch is now generally approved of, and adopted by 
our most able and .experii^nced teachers. Children 
five or six years ok! may commence this' study with 
advantage. At this age they have learned the names 
'of some, off he objects which arc included in geogra- 
phy ; and though it be but a very small portion, 
yet they have seen a part of the surface of the earth. 

’ On tills small pdrt, arid with the few natural objects 
their limited range has made them acquainted with, 
they should commence this comprehensive study.; 
The rivulet or river that flows by the side or near 
their dwelling, — the mountaih or the vale that may 
be seen from the window, or by. a short walk or 
ride,— the boundaries of a . field or . farm, or their 
hsttive town, which may be traced in person by a. 
|little, travelling, may be yiewed and described by 
^ the child, and these made to firrnish its first lessons. 

Having seen the. flowing stream of water which 
his book calls a river, and the high mass of earth or 
rocks /which is called a ihountain, and the landmarks 
or fences which divide fields and farips, and from^ 
.these conceiving the inviaible lines which divide 
"towns, counties, and states, he is prepared to 
'a correct idea ef those objects and places whicji ho 
’will see represented on hi$, map, and read descrip- 
tions of ill the book, but which he has never visited. 
By commencing the study .in this way,'he‘ has" a. 
visible definition of that new vdcabdLlry'of words 
and terms which he will meet in hhs gebgrapliy* 
f fWh'en the pupil is familiar with the position and 
distances pf a fewwatural objects,' and; can describe 
flieir appearance, he shp’uld me required to draw a 
map, and represent them mar jea pn his slate or 
bkekbpard. -Of course, these willl^ radp sketches 
at first; Ijut let there |ie suitabli?: instruction from 
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"the teacher, and repeated trials, till a pretty correct 
outlineis'fprmcd, ' I v; ^ 

In the first place, "let the pupjl draw a map of his 
i room ; representhig its outlines, its benches aiid 
chairs, the stove and fire-pface, the instructer’s desk,/ 
&:c. When there " is ^ some likeness in this sketch , 
let the map be enlarged, and take in the school- 
house, the play-|rounds, the fields, and the more 
prominent objects in the immediate vicinity. Let 
such lines and marks be used to represent objects 
and places, now under iLhe eye of the puhil, as are 
used on the map to represent similar phices and ob- 
jects which the pupil has never seen. 

After there has been sufficient instruction and 
practice on this enlarged sketch to give it some like- 
ness tp the original, let a map be drawn which em- 
braces the neighbouring river, creek,v.mountain, and 
adjacent farms. Let lineS^^ representing the roads,' 
the bobndaries of fields, and the streams of water, 
be delineated/ with proportion, and in the right 
t place f and Ipt marks for the natural and artificial 
lines and objects havO their right shape and position. 

A 'more Outline, including some of the most con- 
spicuous objects, is all that should be required at ’ 
tills st£ige of the study. The pupil now knows the 
use of a map, and has taken primary steps in; - 
learning, to execute one whmh shall represent any 
part of the earth. , With a little assistance from a 
pleasant teacher, this :ma;y be made a most delightfuL 
' exercise for young pupils. 

The mo$f pleasing and correct method of study-* 
ing geography, ;or,";wHat is the same thing, the sur-. 
face of Ah€“parth, would W to visit in person every 
place and object upon the globe. As this is, more 
than one could do, even by spending his whole life 
ill travelling, and "'as the greater number who wish 
to pursue this study have the privilege of travelling ^ 
' over but a very small part of this 'earth, some 'other 


"".'4 
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‘ ^ ■ means .must: be taken to obtjiio infomiation of places : 

Tile only means^ .except travelling, are the* close 
study of those books whfth Have been 'written by 
learned travellers, or people residing in the different 
of the world, and which contain a descriptipn 
of the objects, beings, and surface of the earth. The 
best book of this'class is the geography, stccompanicd 
V-" by a map, the latter having such a representation of 
. the earth that you may cast your^eye over tlie figure 
of its great surface at once.' 

Ay a close attention to this geography and map, 

.. you can, it may almost be said, visit every sfiof on 
. ^ ‘the "iearth which wouhl be worth your notice. They 
are dhe stages and ships of the mind, which, leaving ' 

I the body at home, curry the sdul. around and over 
■ the whole earth. You should tak%^a "passage : and 
if, in passing along, some femarkabrl|pl)ject or place . " 

. / is pointed out, examine it well, that you may be able 
tp describe it to bthers, whose minds have stayed at , 
\ home as well as their bodies, /. 


. A map, now, of the native State should be drawn, 
and all the information Jiaffeoncerriing ijt which the 
. ; pupil can obtain from the geography, ^^^hc towns 
* and counties should be shown on the m^ind some 
of the mOvSt remarkable natural and arti^jgil objects. 

^ A map of the United States may be' dravyn in out*" , * 
line, and the scholar permitted to get some general 
* ' knowledge of each state. These outlines, may be. . 

’ .sketched on larger slates, of, what iS’ better, on a. 
'blackboard; the scholar having a map. before him • ^ 

..'■-for his guide.. I know of ho intellectual exercise - 
... more beneficial to the pupil than that of drawing 
■Vw .'maps. It develops faculties which make a well- 
proportioned mind. ‘ ' 

The memory, to bring back to the attentioir what- 
ever we may have learned. eoucefhingth.e place the - ' 

, ' ^ pencil is delineatixig—cpncepjtionV to brihg vi^^^ ' ; 
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- before the mind tbal which the map “represenis— ^ 
. ' the iuKi'giiTatioDj in combining the 

ih mentis of natuf^- 7 ~-abs|ractioh, m various 

II ohjecits and f^ts from each otherr-comparison, in ‘ 

I painting a likoiess ohvthe map^reason, in discern- 

ing- the conneKionB of objects, and the relations of- 
the parts to tli|5 whole— tastej in the 
tipn of nature, that we niay give a trup 
imagination, by sending out the mimi.to the most 
distant part of A eafth:? ip ^'Un^fcant 

• ' --‘making that just proportion and beautiful symmetry , 

j so desirable in every mind. 

* ' ‘ Each state should now be taken up Separately by , 

■ .the; scholaiv and made familiar to his mind, till the . . 

study of all the states in the Union has heOn thorough ' . 

■ and minute. When this'is done, the teacbor should 
make the scholars acquainted with tlie globe, if he * . 
has one, and if not he Can use' some round substance 
. as a substitute. The figure and motions of the earth, • 

‘ ' with its natural and artificiar divisions, arc whaf the 

scholars require to knbw«^ They how see the cause - 
; of day and night; the great quantity of water on.. > 
'the earth; the two continents ; the position of islands 
r , . and lakesj and the situation of the United' States in . 

the Western Continqnt.’ . 

After 'seyeral iecture^ from the teacher on the .. 
globe, the scholars should direct their; attention to 
^ , Canada and ‘^Mexico, and then to South America. 

Then the oceaps and seas should be studied ; their . 
; situation, comparative size, their motions, inhabi- 

; tan ts, and use, made .known to the inquiring mind, 

' There should now be daily reference to the globe, - 

‘ .The use pf the lines of latitude oud longitude, and"* '' 
the equator should he seen, and ' their 'assistance re- > ^ 
ceiVed in learning the distances and positions, of 

• ^ places. The agreement between the map and , the 

; . • ; gl<^he should bP seen. , * , ^ " 

' : The teaoher should; be .careful that the ^schpiars 
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* leaVn the direction of plaoes from the map. From 

* ’ a neglect here, scholars who.: are considered proh- 

cichts in geography, do not know whether England 
. is north, cast, west, or south fror| them, , They : 
should take such views on the globt, that they will 
know afohice the direction or point of compass, of 
any place on the earth. If the teacher/will direct 
, . the attention of the class to this particular point, 
they will learn the relative situation of countries in 
C' a short time. . ; * 

, This is necessary to be known on many accounts. ' 
News are daily coming from every quarter ; and when 
Si a place is mentioned, the position and direction' 
should be instantly conceived. I have often seen 
scholars, who had been ^Hl^rough the geography,’’ 
and yet did not know whether Maine was es^t or 
south ; Virginia, soiith or west, v This ignorande of 

* direction is great, and it should have the especial 

V^t^r^tioh of th^ ^ 

. ’ The distances of places, likewise, should be taught; 
the length and breadth of the state ; the number jof 
.miles to the most noted places,, and the distances be- 
tween them shp'uld be familiar to the pupil. This 
is seldom the case ; but it useful and important 
; knowledge. The boundaries of the states should ' 

. ^,.he. so familiar to the mind, that the position of each 
■ * one would occur immediately. A map^^f all the 
countries in Europe should Ije. drawn,, the ge.o-^ 

, graphy of ' each ;attentively studied, as the, scholar 
; may have time. Asia should come ne^s-t, followed ' 
■'v ' b^',:AlHca,. ■. ^ ... ■ 4 jv / ; ^ 

- ; The particular attammenls and age of the pupil 
, must direct the discriminating teacher. 'No direc- * 

, . tions but these which are vei;y ^neral can be given.- 
’ I would, ^however, earnestly .recommend the ' in- , 

^ ductive method which V I described. I artr . 

mind, and- ■ 
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the jnntiifc of the study,- it h lho\best/ It is like- 
wise adopted by Qur mo^t experienced teachers ; and 
1 hope will sopa be received wherever geography is 


.taught, 


SECTION XV. 


r THE BEST METHOD OE ;TEACmNO AllITHMETTa .. 

From this science very little is" obtained in our 
^district Schools^ which is of . any jmiciical tise. 

.. There is iruich compulsive, uncertain, and laborious \ 
study of alrithmetic ; biit it is often in vain, from the - . 
manner in which it is taught. Those who have 
received nothing moVe than a common school edu- ' 
cation, obtain their practical knowledge of the science 
of numbers, not from their instructions or study in 
school, but from their own invention, and the re- 
wards of experience. ^ ' ,y 

There is ill this country but a small quantity of . 
arithmetic f/i which came from the schools ; 
necessity has taught tile people what they ought to 
have learned at school when young, and when they , 
were wasting so much .time and money tP no pur- 
pose. After, making "i^uch observations as justify 
these assertions, and reflecting on the misapplication 
of so much time' .and effort, it is natural to inquire 
this- is^'sp^ ^ 

'Are the books in use filled with unintelligible ^ 
vules and impracticable examples ? Do the teachers 
omit the practicab application of the principles they A ; 
.. teach? or. do the scholars but half know what they., 
have the credit^ of having learned ? To^ each of 
these- inquirijefe weiuay reply, to , great extent, in; 
the affirmative^ Many* of the bfioks npw in use, 





v"are Mind' and difficult to the acHolata, and present 
art of calculating by '^numbers in .aia unnatural, * 
\ ’discouraging"^form. , A ./* , ■i-' ^ ' 

; " ^ The magnitude of the'>xamples''is' ad great that 
V ; . the child forms hSiicorreCt Jdea<)f Ihentiinbers which 
, 'Constitute them: The leasonirig fr6m them, there- 
* r 'forcjthe child cannot comprehend. These examples, 

^ likewise, are abstract numbers. The child’s mind 
t ; is not pt’epafed for perceiving abstract numbers and 
/ quantities with sufficient clearness and distinctness, 
v; f o be able to connect them with pradocal examples, 

’the only use any one can make of them which is of 
‘ any value. The pupil’s mind is perplexed and 
,.% .! . >W^aried with . these" largd, unmeaning examples, 
j which he considers altogether- useless, and without 
any practical connexion whatever. 

/ This is the first ide.ii which is obtained from the 
arithmetic; and it generally goes along with them 
until they relinquish the unpleasant study. In-most-, 
cases the figures are new to the child, and the quan- 
r titles they represent, he can form no conception of; 

and a darker, more disagreeable study, the pupil 
t hopes he never will have to undertake. Such is the 
;: ;eommendement .of the study of arithmetic, i^^hat 
the child dislikes at first, it seldom- becomes fond 
■' of afterwards. . ' ^ ^ ' 

, >r , The first step being hut imperfectly understood, ./ 
\ pupil is not fitted to take the Second,* and conse- 

‘ ;‘^;';^qu6n,tly, from being unable to help himself, requires ‘ 
r the aid of the teacher. The teacher’s explanations 
** i' do not assist him, he is not prepared for theni on 
points — he does not understand • the first step. 

; Vi‘' instrufeter supposes the pupil ^stupid, and the 
,« VpnpH thinks that he has attempted what is too.diifi- - 
: /V';<ieult for him to comprehend* The :1;hiFd step is ' 
s _ tried; biit with Jess success, for in ihe science of 
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the schoUr is forced a sfiok dii^tanGe''iiito‘the arithX-^ : .: 

V “roetic without knowing where he is^'or what he is ** 
doing. The whole is a m^steryj* for in ideality . 
nothing has been learned. f ; 

‘ The. teacher requii*e the' scholar to commit the ’ * - 
rules to ihemory, but never. gives or demands a^ o 'V^ 
single reason for one of them. The pupil has not "ff 
understood the examples— -knows nothing about the ; * I 
.. facts upon which the rules are founded ; and of , ' 

course does not understand the rule, or see any 
’ direction or application in "it The teacher is pe*- ' 
remptory for ihe'memoriter recitation of the rule,' ' ;1 
and the scholar, after'" many accusations of his me- 
mbry, and much protracted labour, is' able (from thev . 

** mere association of ' WGrd^,^^fo^ he has not, duringn^^^ 
the hundred readings, got ah idea) to repeat the rule 
without the book. ''I 

I have frequently met with some of the larger 
scholars who could promptly and accurately repeat 
V every rule in the arithmetic, and yet they were not 
, able to apply in practical life the most simple one, ; 
rior did they know one reason for any of them, . * ; 

How can they expect that such knowledge will be ^ 

of any use ? The great thing aimed at with teach^^^ "tS 
. ers, seems to he ihe ready recitation of the rule ; 

from memory^ rather than the ready application < ^ ^ * 4 / 

f of it t a practical purposes, . ^ 

f . The tables, also, which ought, to be committed* ' 

hejforetany^pfogress is attempted, are either entirely \ > 

>ioverloTOed, or less: than half learned. The child is ; , ^ 

at work to the rule of multiplication, and docs not - 

* know hb\Y .many ^ four « multiplied by four make. 

Every timp he multiplies he is sent to the multipli-:r;;Y^;| 
cation.tabll.; This constant reference to that whichX^f^vr 
he ought to know, interrupts his operationsr^f-he 
forgets the last, step he ;took, and on examination thef 
‘SUm is wrong. . Jh manner he goes through the " / 
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. I ' . on .the'siibject of aiftK^netlp fif • v '■ « 

< >, .uscj- the Mlib|ai-'id^ets with hutvfew‘jfracticd't^i-^4^| 

■ ■ , fexarapMs. . Their nature,' arid the form. in which V.'^'*«i 

■..- j *. they, are pre,sen.ted, differ widely from the examples ' %'H'i 

. :,' occur, in. the affairs of life.--- The youth, not 

' ",. "Seeing that the, general, leading principles are the. ,■ 

' . , -sapje m both cSaes,'loiipws not howto a|)plyr.the . ' V;v 'i| 

, knfo^edgd.of the school-rpom as an assistant in his.,.' 

. ’calculatiOiis when abroad;. r?!4-"i 

. , . ; rc_ I have_ known lads who hare “gone through’^ the*' - j'’'.Kv-S 

• arillitnetic, requested, vyhile standing by the couuterj i“4l*Ti'».'fe 

> 'to ascertain the ajnopat of several articles of gaocis,’v^f«!4^® 

■ "■ ••'. which their mothe'r or their sifter had just been 

chasing, but they' wmuld hesitate, mciilion several;' 

■ sums, and after all take the merchant’s account %vitli 
ppf ®ven practical knowledge sufficient to examine it. " 

- ' Why is this so ? , Two reasons. The books are. - I Ma 

' vdeficient, in .practical exercises, and the teacher does . 

: direct the scholar’s mind from the, absifaet priii-, ; 

' . ^ cijileS and examples of , the book to their practical^ - ; 

!, use. ' If the teacher had frequently. proposed sych , - *4 
. ■ ■ .'e ' Sums as occurred in the' store, the scholar , would I ' '/'V 
fknow.-Uow to go 'to- Work, his experience would \ 
givehimfacility andcon-ectnessjand the insti’uction 
.*£' ■■ of' the" teacher ivOuld be nresent for hi 
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*"' . '^u,mj,^ild fifid oiit tho^x^lationS'otf Its parts, and the 
- ' ^ first jstefis^ necessary to l)e;^ken, but immediately 
tries to find an' analogy between -it and someone 
.. ' whibh-- lie has beon. told how to work. The 

. does not suggest its appropriate rule,, and he know§ 
not what one to apply. After doubtfully, .and .pro- 
bably incorrectly, trying one rule, and then another, 

. and then a third, he gives up in despair; the sum fa 
/ laid aside, or woi’ked out by the teacher, mverto 
he looked at hy the schohir, - . 

These are some of the errors in the presenc sys-. . 

\ terns of teaching arithmetic. The reasons why ^ '■ 

; - scholars obtain so little that is of any practical use 
fromthis branch of knowledge in our district schools, 
can now, we think, be clearly perceived. I will 
‘•now. give some directions, that some of these errors 
may be avoided at least, .and that the science of 
'"arithmetic may bei made pleasant and useful.^ - ■ / 

. ' When a child begins to use its senses, the fir^t * " 

.'/■'thing, probably, which takas its attention, is the - * ' 
’ figure or form of material objects. The next tiling ' 

’ ' . * noticed is number, or the existence of many separate 
indiWdual objects. Thus the child learns to count 
a few of the first numbers, very early, generally be- . 
fpi'c it. knows the names of the letters. Haying the ' 

' idea of number, and being able to count a short dis- . 

. tance, it is constantly making small calculations. - » ' 

“i* These.operations are performed on their playthings,, ’ : 

. and other visible, tangible objects which, draw tfieir - : 
attention. . '• ' ^ 

They add one quantity or number to another : v; . 
they fake one quantity from another, ^nd they diyide 
a quantity into several parts, .The method which ' 


* Since 1 wrote this work, I have examined ** The Common ?/ 

, n'-' :.S ftj[>opl Arithmetic,” by Professor Davies, and I am happy to , / . ^ 

/>; say that to; this -work I can give, my wnqvalified approbation.*^ , 

; : .1 earnestly desire tok^see this arithmetic in every commoh- 








children take to perfoi'tn these ineiitar opto^ is 
' not^lways the most e:xpeditionj^ 4 *andVKence the ^ V ^ 
cessity of giving them Instructions iri w^ha't they are . “ ^ 

delightfully and naturally engaged in. It will not , 

. ^ ^ do to give them rules at ErsC The judicious parent : \ , ^ 
or mstructer will encourage thes^ natural operations, ' * 1 tf 
performed in whatever manner rjature may direct. / ' ^ 

■ After they are able to view what they' have done, ' .jl 
and reflect upon these calculations, some defects ^ | 

should be pointed put, and some improvements sug- ^ , v| 

‘ gested. Such encoui*agement and direction will \ 

. enable children, at an early age, to form a great ‘ ^ | 

, ^ variety of combinations^ of numbers. At this age . . 'It 
the mind may be assisted by sensible objects; Ab- ^ 
stract quantities or numbers, the child canndt dis- , I 
tinctly comprehend ; a visible, tangible sign should ' ' | 
^be used to represent them. ^ ! v'l 

' As soon as the child is familiar with the exam- 
ples which come under the four simple rules, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, he 
may comipit a brief comprehensive rule for -each. 

These rules being founded on the very operations 
' .he has already made and understands, have a mean- 
: ' itig in them^and they will give Mm more accuracy.; 

' anAe,x])edition. . Beans, or nuts, or any sniall objects 
' whicji children may bandit, can be used to represent 
the abstract’ numbers* 

' Fcfi example, the child has fiye chestnuts, and we 
. ^ '%vish to make it perform. the operation of taking two 
fronj five, and then to tell the remainder. We take 
V . \ away two of the chestnuts, and ask it how many it 
‘' now Ims. The " reply- is three. Then two from 
- five, how many remain? The child answers 
\ . readily, three. An ans\ver it would hot have givOn 
. if there had not , been a visible illustration of the 
; . quantity' taken away and the quantity left. . By in- 
creasing the number of the chestnuts, and then di- 
viding them among several individuals, involved . .. 







questions in addition and\ division may i^e an* 
\.swcred; * ^ 

^ .. These visible, tangible signs may be made to re- 
present' alnxost any ' proportion or relation in the 
combination of numl>ers. The proportion of the 
' />ruie of three may be seen'^^at a glance. Let three 
chestnuts be placed by the side of six others^ and 
, four more by the side of eight others. The child 
" then sees that three are to six as four are to eight ; 
or, in the words in the abstract rule, the first term 
is to the second as the third is to 'the fourth ; or, let 
, us takj2. three quantities r three chestnuts are placed : 

. , .by the side of six others, and these six by the side 
. of twelve; ' - ■ ■ ' " * 

Now, the child sees that three are to six as six 
' are to twelve. By this means, that proportion, at 
the glance of the eye, is made known, which is sej- 
» dom perceived by working every example under * 
the rule. Visible, tangible signs in the hands of an 
ingenious, teacher, may greatly simplify 

and fecilitate the acquisition of kno^^ They 

.may be used with ‘■advantage in geometry and , tlie . ; 

still higher branches of mathematics^ - 

. Care, though, should be taken that these sensible * 
afguS are nof carried too far. ' There is da^gc^ When . 
too much dependence 's pla'ced upon them, of majking 
' ";the mind averse to deep, abstract thought ; thus pre- 
venting the discipline it should always acquire in 
this study. They should ifol prevent the mindirom 
, thinking — they should make it think cleurly . 

After the pupil can perform with ease a few ex- ^ ^ 

amples in each of these simple rides, the multi plica- \ 
. lion table should be learnedl This is alw;ays a great ^ 
ta^k to scholars. It is with difficulty they keep, ' ' 
/their minds fixed; upon the numbers, and they gene^- 
> rally forget one line while studying the next. This 
^/.discourages them, and they how try to learn the 
whole at oncer For dayst, ^nd weeks, and months^ 
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and frequently years they, read it over and over, 
but yet they are unable to fix it Jn the memory. 

I have known scholars' imbued with a thorough 
hatred to the whole science of numbers, from the 
^ difficulty tliey found in committing the multiplica- 
tion table. Now all of this difficulty is occasioned 
by not mastering one part at once ; by running care- 
lessly over the whole with the eyes or the organs 
of speech, and the mind directed to something else, 
or wandering without any object in view. If the 
pupil would have jSatience to confine himself to one 
part, and commit that thoroughly to-day ; and to- 
morrow another small part; and the next day a 
little more, he would in a week’s time so fix the. 
whole table In his memory, that it would always be 
ready for his use. * 

The multiplication table is .easily learned, if scho- 
lars will study right ; and this should be the business 
of the teacher to oversee. The whims of children - 
on this subject have too much latitude in our district 
schools. The memory has not been exercised, and 
the efibrt is new and almost always difficult to be 
made ; but the teacher should remember that disci- 
plining the mind is as much his duty to his scholars 
as imparting Information. The habit should now be 
formed of continued, fixed concentration of mind to 
one subject. When the scholars are committing the 
tables, th^ teacher has a fine opportunity of com- 
mencing thiis discipline ; and he -is culpable if he 
does not improve it. 

When the multiplication table is familiar to tlie 
" memQiriy, the pupil may be permitted to work the 
examples, under the simple rules, as far as the com- 
pound rules. Here the pupil must stop and learn 
the tables of weigMs and measures. A knowledge 
of these will not only be necessary to understand 
and perform the examples ui>der the compound 
rules, but absolutely, necessary in the business of 













aftet’-Ilfe. To'kriow’hb'# many gilis make a pint; 
how many incihe^ a fqot, and Jeet'a yard, and fuflongg" 
a mile, is required of every one who lives in the* 
society of men,.- Thesc^tables are generally learned 
So superficially, that the kholar has forgotten them 
by' the ' time he has gone through the next rule in 
■'gd Vance. V '"z ■ ' ' ' ^ 


W hen the^pnpi 1 s can say tfiem forward s, or back- 
. wards, or any other way chance ntay present them, 
let eixamples which come under the tables be given 
to the scholars. Working these will recall the 
tables, and give the pupils an opportunity of seeing 
their use and application.v The teacher should give 
the class practical sums, not found in the book, re- 
; quiring a knowledge of these W’^eights and measui'es. 

; After the compound rules and reduction are master- 
ed, the pupils may aclvance to those more compli- 
;.cated? 


It should always be the aim of the teacher; when 
’ questions are asked by the pupil, to ask such other 
questions as will enable the pupil to answer his own. 
Knowledge which we discover ourselyes is more 
*. acceptable and useful than that which others give 
irs. The teacher should' explain the riilCs, show^. 
their application; and then throw the scholar upon’ 

^ their -direction, ite should strive to make the pupift 
think for himself, and believe that the book is all 
the assistance iie Vants. . If the pupil’ is not assisted 
, . by the rule, a second explanation must take place. 

: , No part should be passed oVer not understood. * 

Some of the rules of the arithmetic have a more ‘ 


* direct application with the labouring classes of 
ciety than others. TheSe should receive a particular 
attention.. The simple rules, compound rules, rule 
of three direct, and interest, are among this number. 
^ A knowledge of them will fiiake men ready and 
^ , accurate, under these, tht teacher should multiply 
practical examples, making them familiar in every 
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Anti, lastly, . ^4:eachers shou^ at rapidity nf 
operation in all of the aritlimetical exercises. It is 
a great advantage to do a sum as well as / 

accurately. Great rapidity in numeriqarcalculatinns 
may be attained by exercising ourselves in thinking 
quickly. THis habit, likewise, will accustom the 
mind to be active on other suh^'ects. Thus the two 
legitimate objects of the science will be gained, use- 
ful knowledge and mentai discipline. 


SECTION XVI. 


TIID BEST METHOD OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. 

Grammar may be termed the science of language;’ 
and, language, in the most extensive sense, is the 
instrument or means of communicating ideas and 
affections of the mind and body from one animal to 
another. The language of brutes is inarticulate 
sounds, but the language of man is articulate sounds 
and, writiea:; signs or characters. These characters 
are combined ; into words, and when brought before 
the eye (from the common consent of men and 
comiTxon usage) represent to us the ideas of others. 

' When these elementary characters or letters are 
united into words and inscribed on paper, or any 
substance which receives their form, they ,are called 
a written language. ' * 

Grammar, then, as a science, treats of the natural 
connexion between these words, and makes known 
the principles which" are common to all languages.. 
These principles, upon which the grammar of a lan- 
guage is founded, are not arbitrary or variable, but 
hxed and uniyersal. -They are formed from the 
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natural, permAnent phenomena of the language irf 
the same way that the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy are formed from the phenomena of nature. 
The author.of a grammar collects the facts and phe- 
nomena of a language, and from them forms the 
principles which make the science of the langtiage. 

The grammarian s4es in every language several 
.'classes of words of the same nature ; to each class he 
gives a name. For instance, words which represent 
things,, or whatever we may form a notion of, he 
calls nouns. Another class he calls Verbs, another 
adjectives ; and finally he perceives in the Ei^lish 
language and names, nine classes of words. Their 
natural distinctions are always seen, and make what 
is called the nine parts of speech. 

Again, these elaSses of words have various rela- 
tions to each other, and are sometimes modified by 
what they represent ‘ These relations and modifi- 
cations give rise to what grain y;iari an s call number, 
case, Tnopd, tense, Sic. Every individual has the 
same opportunit)^ of observing these facts and phe- 
nomena in a language, that the individual had who 
wrote the grammar. The grammarian examined 
the language as it is, and has given you wkat he 
discovered. He has written out a science which is 
so obvious to all, and at the Same time so simple, 
that all inay learn it ; and they may not only learn 
it,, but they may make a practical use of it ; Tor the 
whole objeifetof the sfcience is to enable every person 
to Write and speak with ease, force, and correctness. 

To do this is very desirable to alh. Every person 
must use language, and when it is used Well, there, 
is a foace and beauty given to the ideas which they 
otherwise would never have. Thus, graminar be- 
comes an important study to „ all. Without this 
study men will use either loo ihany or too few 
words in expressing their ideas— they will use those 
which do not mean what th^ , intend to say , or 
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- those which t^xpress more ‘or not as tndch as they 
mean.. They will put words j n the wrong place, 
rpaking their ideas obscure or unintelligible ; and 
thus they will always erhploy that powerful instru- 
ment, by which they ac^ upon the minds of others, - - 
in an awkward, disagreeahle, and powerless manner. 

; I am aware that grammar ha?^ been considered a 
difficult subject, especially to younger scholars. ' But 
I apprehend that most of the difficulties have arisen 
rather from the^ manner it has been taught, than 
from the nature of the science. He whc) can bring 
two things together and see whether they are alike or 
unlike, may learn the grammar of his language, and 
be able to make use of what he has learned, whenever • 
there is an occasion for speaking or writing. 

I know how dry and useless scholars in our com- 
mon schools have found this study. The custom is 
for all to study grammar, yet, as far as I have ex- 
amined, I have never met with many scholars, edu- 
cated in the district school, who were berielited in 
the least. Nearly every pupil could repeat the 
grammar from beginning to end with great fluency. 

It manifest that in all their study on the gram- , 
mar they had exercised no other faculty than the 
memory. They had been taught to consider their 
grammar as something that was to be committed, 
and nothing 

Yea;rs had been in doing this, and yet the 

;scholar was just as unable to distinguish a part of 
speech, to apply a rule, or construct a sehtence, as 
if he had spent the whole of that time in committing 
to memory Words and sentences to which he could 
connect no metaing whatever. The scholars had , 
spent months, and more frequently years, in parsing, ^ 
but had used the dictionary to find out what part of 
speech the word in question was, and then 
its modification and government. 

If they ghessed what the teacher considered as 





right, they went on, and ^nothing further ;wa« said ; 

, if the guessing wa;^ wrong, the ^teacher^^^^^ 

them, and the only rnanifestation they had to give 
of understanding why they were wrong arid thor 
r '* teacher right, was their ability to repeat the teacher’s 
. correction, and then pass on to guess out the next 
' word. Consequently the time which scholars devote 
. ;to the study of grammar in our common schools, is 
^ . spent in committing^ to memory and in par nng 
hy guess, 

Now why does not committing tire ^grammar to 
memory qualify the scholar for. distinguishing parts 
of speOch; for seeing their relations to each other, 
and for perceiving their government? Why does ' 
he not parse with some correctness, with some cer- 
tainty of the truth of what he- is saying? Is the 
grammar which he has committed, good for nothing ? 

^ or has he not mental capacity sufficient to under- . 
’ — stand it ? or has he been taught to understand what 
he has been learning, and make a practical use of it ? 

We believe the fault is suggested by the last ques- 
tion ; though the books are not^faultless, for the best 
system we have seen may be improved either in its 
definitions or arrangement, qr its adaptation to the 
youthful mind ; anci we knowi too^ that some have 
. commenced the study too young, or \vith; minds not 
. sufficiently cultivated f but the main cause of scho- 
iarsmot deriving any beqefit from Studying gram-, 
mar, is their not understanding the rules and defini- 
' tions they have learned. . , • 

Scholars seldom knpw even' the object of gram-' 
mar. How.can they knpw what application to makq 
of it? But few, teachers know how., to assist the*^ 
pupil in the study of grammar,: The most of them * 

• do not understand it themselves, and it cannot be 
expected that they will give what thpy do not pos- , 

, sess. I know of nothing in 'which oiir‘ district 
schools are so defective they, are in the art of 
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teaching granipiar. - An en^^^^ is necessary 

^ in tile system now' adopted. ' 

The study, instead pf exerciising only the memory 
'by committing the words and sentences of the book, 
and the organs pf . speech by pronouncing after the 
teacher, should appeal to the judgment, and to what 
has already been learned, for assistance in making 
farther progress. We think the study of grammar, 
if rightly taught, is level with the capacities of scho- , 
lars in our district schools at an early age. To get 
a practical knowledge of the science is not difficult; 
the disputed points in the philosophy of the language 
may be, but these do not belong to the learner: 
Scholars are continually violating the plain simple 
rules of their language, and the object of their at- 
tending to the gramrnm'is to obtain that knowledge 
of the construction of the language which will enable 
them to avoid this inaccuracy,; so offensive to good 
taste, and so disgraceful to it^ author. ‘ 

That the study may become a pleasant and profit-- 
able employment io all who engage in it, I will de- 
scribe a system which has been thoroughly tested,, 
and is now adopted by eminent teachers. It hasf 
been my lot to study grammar in the. same way it 
is now taught in the district schools, and I am con- 
. iident that I learned nothing which was of afiy 
benefit to me. I know that it was always a dark, 
uncertain, disagreeable study, disliked by the pupils, 
and avoided as much aS possible by the teacher. I 
have, likewise, personally observed the practice of 
.the system that I am now about to recommend, and 
shall have the advantage of speaking from expe- 
rience,' .■ , 'r ■ 

'^hen a scholar opens his grammar, he meets 
(after a few preliminary remarks) with the names" 
of nine parts of speech, or classes of words. These ^ 
names or words arc entirely new to him — he has 
never met with them before, and he of course has 
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“ .. bat a mere conjecture af what they m^iah. By look- . 

sees th^se teehnicaJ terms defined, 

.. / He reads or commits to-memory the definition ; but , 
the definition has by no means given a 
idea of the meaning of the 

There are two reasons why the' definitions have 
failed in doing that for which they were- intended. 

- The first is, the definitions in the grammars now in 
use arc miserably defieient within themselves, They 
either include words Which ^tre unintelligible to the 
Ischcrlar, or are of so abstract a nature, or so compli- 
cated, that they are as blind and as unmeaning as 
the technical term 4 tself. ‘Tlie 'great importance of 
giving correct definitiqns to this art has never 4)cen 
duly appreciated. > - ' 

There are in these nine parts of speech, the noun, 
the article, the adjecUve, 'pronoun^ the verb, the 
adverb, the prepositioh, the” conjunction, and ^ . 

jection, proper and nMaraldiffej'ences ; and the best 
; . vray of preparing the yduhg mind* to distinguish 
these differences, is to tell in a clear, direct manner ' 
- ' what these'terms are. Unless he lias a true percep- 
"'tion of the thing, and can telFwhat it is, he will not 
know how to distinguish it from that to which it may 
have some resemblance. ' These defective definitions 
cause great indistinctness in getting the meaning, of 
- ' these first elements which cpnstitute the science.- 
The second reason is, scholars, from their previous 
habits of study,, do not suppo:^ they can understand 
what they .read. They have, never., been rc^juired - 
to do this; in learnirtg to spell, they pronounced ' 

. words withoutoonnecting vvith .them any meaning ; 
and they hgve learned, to read oi*; pTqaounc^ Words . - 
in sentences without .attaebing^^ahy meaning; ^nd, . 
they now in like manne:^ pronoithce the words- 
which make the definitionsbf-the gTammatical terms,, 

* without even thinking tlicyjjiave iheaning which 
; ! ought to be perceived arxd ,u4?^erst(md by them. 
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Now, that a scholar may.v commence right, he 
should have an accurate, distinct defiriition of each 
part, of speech, If the book does not make the 
delinition of the terni clear and intelligible to the 
pupil, the teacher should do this by examples and 
illustration. The teacher should, also see that the 
pupil thinks of what he is saying^ and that he under- 
stands what the words mean. Let the instructer 


select a noun (and this should jv ’ .vhen the 
scholar first commences -the stu^#' . after he has 
committed, as the usual practi^ A/tne whole gi’am- 
mar), and request the pupil to tell the part of speech.. 

This the pupil Will generally do, he ^ under-- 
stmids the meaning of the word that is selected^ 
and the definition of a noun. If he ^oes not un- 
derstand the meaning of both, he wdli only guess; 
there will be no certainty. And here can be seen 
,th0 reason of so much in the parsing exer- 

cises — ignorance of the sentiment they are parsing, 
and of the definitions of the parts of speech. Let ^ 
the teacher point out a Lrge number of worchs whicli 
are names of things, or names of notions in the mind, 
and ask the pupils their part of speech. 

When they can readily distinguish a noun, let the , 
teacher, to see if the scholars understand Hhe defini- 
tion of the term noun, mention some Words which 
belong to other parts of speech, and thus ascertain 
whether they can distinguish the noun from other 
words :by its defiriitjoil Then the teacher should 
require the pupils to* point out nouns, and tell why 
they ar^ so. - When they are accurate- and ready in 
dhis exercise, the. ib$ti^ucter should teach them to 
’distinguish ^between the singular and plural numbers. 
This,, as there are but two numbers, they will soon 
do. They should be told distinctly what made a 
noun singular and CWhat .plural. Then , let tliem^ 
name nouns of each number. . ' . 

: After this, tet them learn the ,gende/.,of nouns. 
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Let them know what gender means, and require < 
them to mention nouns in the masciiline gender, * 
and then some of the feminine, khd others of the 
neuter gender. On this they should practise tilL 
the gender of any noun is perceived instantly ; and 
r then they should know the distinction between pro- 
per alid common nouns. After this the person of 
nouns should be attended to that the one that speaks 
is first person; the one that is spoken to is second 
person ; and the person* or thing spoken of is third 
person. And lastly, in this first exercise with 
nouns, let their “ case” be understood. 

Let them know that case means condition, and “ 
that this conditio a alters according to the relations 
the word may have to others in the same sentence. 
Let these rehitions be seen, so that the case will al- 
ways be known. Now the scholars shnuld parse the 
noun in its states. Let the wor(ls, for example,--~- 
Father’s house”, be given. Let them tell the part 
of: speech of father’s ; whether a proper or common 

- noun ; what gender ; what person ; ^ what number ; 

' and what case. Let them go through with the word 

house in the same way. This exercise on the noun 
^ should be continued for a considerable time. This 
"is all interesting, and nlay be made intelligible to 
small scholars. By this means they will understand . 
the terms, and learn to think and discriraihate be- 

- tween the severaTconditions of words of the same 
, part of speech. 

At this point let the two articles be pointed out 
. by the teacher, and the distinction between the two, 
and the nature and use of each, made plain to the 
pupil. Let their position before nouns be seen, 
and the general use of ^^an” instea'd of a” before- 
words beginning witfi a vowel, \ 

After tlxis, let ihe class of words called' adjectives 

- be given to the pupil for their next lesson. Let the 
teacher show the class the nature of adjectives ; that „ 
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is an indefinite article, 
-that ^^wise’^ is an adjcc- 


tlicy include those words which are added or joined 
to nouns for shme purpose,- generally to express* 
their quality. Let the scholars see that they have 
neither number^ gender, or case ; that the adjective 
never changes, except in its degrees of comparison ; 
and that these degrees are three. Let a number of 
words from the class of adjectives be shown to the 
class ; and the pupils required to tell why they are 
in this class ofwordsi 

Now the teacher should select the three parts of 
speech wliich the class has learned ; say, a wise 
man/’ and request the scliolar to parse them. The" 
scholars then say, that a’* 
and they tell the reason, - 
live, because it describes the qualities of 
Then the pupil should be taught. the formation and 
nature of the positive, comparative,., and superlative 
degrees.- When he understands these, he should 
put those in the positive state into the other states, 
and name the comparative and positive states of 
those he finds in the superlative. He should be 
exercised for some time 'in learning the nature of 
adjectives, and in changing them through their 
degrees. 

The class of words called pronouns’^ should be 
attended to next. The scholars should know dis- 
tinctly what a pronoun is,~tbe difference between 
the three kinds clearly perceived, and the appropri- 
ate use of this part of speech. / The pupil now should 
point put the words that belong to the cHss of pro- 
nouns, and liCeWise tell which are relative, and 
which (ire personal, and which are adjective. After 
sufficieril exercise in thi«, the scholar may go to the 
^^verbs.^V' . 

As this is a complicated part of speech, the teacher 
should proceed with - order, distinctness, and tho- 
roughness. Care should be taken to give the pupil 
a correct definition of the name, verb.^’ As nouns 
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are names of things so verbs are tjie names of 
actions. ’ 

Let a number of words belonging to the class of 
verbs be shown to the pupils ; Ifet their use and ' 
nature be seen, and all the properties in which the}?- 
differ from other parts of speech. The pupirshould 
not, at present, attend to the distinctions between 
the activej passive, and neuter verbs, or the pecu- 
' liarities of tJie* irregular verbs.' It is sufficient now 
to fix in the pupil’s mind ^the simple definition of a 
, ‘ Verb, free from any of its modifications. The scho^ 
lars may then be taught that verbs have person, 
number, mood, and' tense. The last two words are 
new to them, and should be defined intelligibly. 

- When they know thd use of mood ancL tense by 
a variety of examples from the teacher, they sliould 
attend to the different moods and several tenses. 

^ There is so much technical phraseology in this part 
of all gramma:rs, and the differences in the forms of 
the verb so nice and abstract, that the teacher will 
find it necessary to be copious in his examples y 
and ingenious in his ill%Cstrations,^^ The pupil 
should conjugate one of the verbs through the active 
voice. In doing this, the appropriate form of the 
moods and tenses should be remembered. 

When the child is familiar: with the active voice, 
let it attend to the passive, carefully comparing it 
. with the active, and noting all the distinctions. 
After the conjugation of this, let the neuter verb be 
studied in the same way. Then the auiciliary verb 
have,” and the irregular verbs. may be learned. 

A little order and patience on the part of the student, 
and familiar illustration on the part of the teacher, 
will soon obtain the.master/ of the verb; 

When this is done, let £he nature and uSc of. the 
* adverb” be the subject of the lessom The words 
it qualifies, the. Several classes, &:c,, the pupil should 
: distinctly see*. Then the." prepositions,” with their 
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usual position, and their use in connecting words 
with one another by showing their relations. Then 
the ^^conjunction,” with the distinction bctween the 
copulative and disjunctive, and the use of each. 
And, lastly, the interjection,’^ serving to express 
the emotions of tlie speaker or writer. 

The pupil is now . supposed to understand the 
terms that he is obliged to use in the study of gram* 
mar, and also to be acquainted with the nine sorts 
of speech, and their most usual modifications. . Much 
of the language of the grammar was entirely new to 
the scholar, and he may now consider himself as 
through the driest and most difTicult part. 

At this stage of the study, the pupils should be* 
detained some time in acquiring readiness and ac- , 
curacy in naming the diflerent classes of words, and 
in putting them thrmigh their respective and various , 
modifications. When can be done without 
hesitating or missing, the pc pi 1 should, learn and 
apply tlm rules of syntax. For this exercise he 
is now prepared ; he can how see the reason of 
having rules. The facts and phenomena upon which 
the mles are founded he has been attending to ; he 
knows what gave rise to them, — how they were 
made, and their true use. 

By this method he has learned grammar in the 
^ same i way that he acquired laiowledge when Nature 
was his teacher ; the particulars before the generals, 
the facts before the principles. To fill the mind 
with general rules, tvithout knowing a, reason for 
one of them, — to compel the pupil to give them 
without seeing their application, to load the memory 
with undefined terms, — to expect the pupil to dis- 
criminate between things which must and will appear 
to him to be the same, and to repeat words for years, 
without annexing to them one idea, is the present 
. modq of teaching grammar. The system that I have 
now. recommended, in the hands of a competent 
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teacher, secure^ mierest to this ^scienve^ and 
erlsure practical knoivhdge from its stiuly. 

When scholars see the properties, relations, and 
government of words, they^ should be exercised oti 
false etymology ; sentences of this nature being given 
to them for correction. The teacher should alwayvS 
make them give their reasons for the alteration. 
Then the scholars should examine sentences which 
present false syntax. The instructor should always 
Avatch for faulty sentences in the conversations or 
compositions of his pupils. ^ When he detects any, 
their authors should be required to correct them by 
their knowledge of grammar. The scholar should 
make consent use of this knowledge in correcting 
the bad grammar he will be sure to hear in every 
society ; and he himself should, after this, “ write 
and speak with propriety.’^ ^ 


SECTION XVIL 

WlSTORY SHOULD BE HADE A STUDY IN DISTRICT 
- SCHOOL^ : / r 

The Amei ican youth . have sadly neglected thq 
history of their country. I -know of nothing so easily 
acquired, SO highly imJ)ortant, SO useful to all, and 
at the same'time so thrilling in interestyconcerniil^ 
which the American people manifest so much igno- 
rance. Many of those who have had the higher 
privileges of education are familiar with the histories 
. of the nations of antiquity ; they are well Sicquainted 
with the histories of the motediwstinguished nations 
of the present day ; and yet almost entirely ignorant 
of the history of their own people and country. 
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Histories which are ptirchasecl and reatl are not 
those of our forefathers; but of foreign, remote 
nations, or those who are now gone from the earth. 
We turn our attention to the doings and sayings of 
other nations, as if there was nothing instructing or 
interesting in our ^origin, growth, and greatness. 

^ How seldom do we meet with men, even among the 
♦ better informed, who are able to rehearse their coun- 
try’s deeds, or to call the names of tliose who toiled 
and bled for their country’s liberty! This is not the 
tribute we owe to those wlio l^led for our blessings." 

The youth of this free and independent gqyern- 
ment should prize the American history as the great 
register of civil rights and noble deeds. They 
should embalm it upon their memory, and be ready, 
at all times, to. repeat the vStory of thqir diherties. 
No lessons arc more useful than those vve learn from 
history. They are counsels from tlie experience of 
nations. The light that history sheds upon time 
now gone, illumines the time that is yet to come. 
It is the great telescope of the future. 

Then, who is so well prepared to foresee his coun- 
try’s destiny, or labour for his country’s good, as' 
that man who has been taught by his country’s his- 
tory? What man can value his nation’s liberty and 
prosperity, except he has read their cost ? Yet, how 
: ;few of those who are upw our country’s hope, and 
>soon will be her men and rulers, ivho know any 
thing of her history! ' There is scarcely a primary 
school where if is taught, and but few of the higher 
schools fnake'^ it an importanf study! This should . 
not be SO. - The history of the United States should,, 
be taught at home, and at school, and in conversatioh 
by the way-side. Evet^y member of society, every 
citizen of this commonwealth, should be intimately 
acquainted with every bright exaihple or important 
event in our history. These should he the themes 
of our highest eloquence, and to' them we should 
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ever appeal. What is there of more Interest to the 
Anierican youth than the first settlement of this 
great continent ? - ? 

Where did these bold spirits come from, and what 
was their after history? Who did they find here, 
and what has been the friendship, or enmity , between 
, the native and the European ? What was the cha*- 
; racter of the first settlers of this New World, and 
' under what government did they live for some time? 
Is the government the same now, and if not, when 
' was the change, and what were the causes ? What 
were the consequences refusing to obey tile 
government of others, and declaring oursedves an 
independent people ? ' 

, ' Who were the great men foremost in this noble 

work ? How rtKiny did we number when we fought 
for our liberty ? Who suffered and died for freedom? 
. How long were we in achieving our independence? 

• Who assisted us? How much was the nation in 
' , debt at tliat time ? Who were the great leaders in 
‘.J the struggle for liberty? How have they been 
honoured? What distinguished men have lived 
si pee ? What has been pur increase and prosperity ? 
What changes are we making on this continent? 
How are we regarded by other nations, and what 
are our prospects ? 

Who is there, that. enjoys the bounties of this land 
' and the blessings of its liberty, that does not want 
to answer these (juestions, and many others like 
them ? , What youth is willing to step into man- 
hood, ignorant of this wise and deeply mteresting 
t volume, which pur history. presents ?» The history 
■ of the United States should be taught in every dis- 
trict school ; and it should always be studied with 
a map. Historical information will give interest to 
places, and lend a charm to geography. A know- 
" ledge of history will tell us hovv others have lived, 
and enable us . to compare ourselves with the past, 
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and prepare oiirselvcs for the future. The civil 
history of th(? United States should be made a study, 
likewise, in all our elernentary schools, as well as in 
academies and colleges. Th^ is a very important 
part of education. " The constitution of the Unded 
States should be familiar to every American youth. 
This document should be studied, with some ap 
proved; judicious commentary, I know of no trea- 
tise on the constitution* so well adapted to scliools, 
as the Outlines of the constitutional Jurispru- 
dence of the United States; designed as a Text- 
hook for Lecturers, as a. Class-book for ,*dcademies 
and common Schools, and as a Manual for popu- 
lar use. By William Mexander Duer, LL,D, 
President oj Columbia College, in the City of 
New YorkP 


SECTION XVIII. 


COMPOSITION SHOULD BE PRACTISED IN* DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS.^ 


Composition is but little attended to. in our com- 
mon schools. Scholars are seldom required to Com- 
bine add arrange their ideas; and they rarely put 
their knowled|5e of any subject into the form of a 
written langulgej This is one of the great defects 
in the present system of teaching. There are" several , 
reasons for this. To compose well is not a neces- 
safy qualificatidn in the teacher, under the present 
system of inspection. In ninety-nine cases out of 


* The pamgraphs having quotation marks, are from Wheat- 
ley’s Rhetoric,— -an admirable work. 
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a hundred^ the inspectors never inquire or “ascertain 
' whether or not the candidate can thiftk naturally 
and connectedly on any one subject and clothe his 
thoughts with language which is appropriate and 
grammatical : , and the consequence is, that but few 
teachers compose with ease or correctness. 

What they perform with difficulty and imperfectly, 
they will not feel disposed (and if they did, would be 
Unable) to teach others. Hence the art of composing 
Hias but very little importance in the estimation qf 
the teacher, and is entirely disregarded by the scho- 
lar. Parents are not in. the habit of composing, 
and take no pains to have the art tauglit their chil- 
dren. They are pleased when it is discovered that 
their child writes a good letter ; but the means of 
ensuring this excellence they wholly disregard. 

They seem to forget that the ability of expressing 
one’s thoughts with readiness and perspicuity, is 
acquired only by long practice and good instruction. 
They do not see that an apprenticeship in this is as 
necessary as in any thing else ; thus, they do not 
consider that which would give their children this 
desirable qualification. 

The scholars suppose composition a mystery ; 
something that does not belong to them, h\xi to those 
who have great learning and a wonderful genius.’’^ 
They look upon it as a thing impossible that they . 
should learn to write ; and what they regard so far 
beyond their reach, they never make any efforts, to 
obtain. I know of nothing for which scholars 
usually have such an abhorrence, and which they 
make such efforts to shun, as compoj^tion. They 
struggle with the vacant, undisciplined mind till 
they become exhausted, and then give up in despair. 

They feel that their labour has beeff fruitless.and 
wearisome, and are heartily glad to escape, fishing 
never to resume the task again. > ' 

One cause of the difficulty is an improper choice 
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'of their subject. They generally select one which 
they know nothing of ; one that would puzzle a 
skilful writer to handle intelligibly ; and one that is 
abstract and indefinite, and altogether above their 
comprehension. By trying to grasp subjects of this 
kind, the mind- perceives nofhi ng di sti notly ; the 
thoughts bechme vague and uncertain, and the little 
that may be written^ after much toil, is unconnected 
and dissatisfactory. • \ 

Another difficult}^ is, they think that they must 
write something that no one else has written, and 
that their very language must be in a new idiom, or 
else it cahnot be considered as their own. Thus, by 
selecting subjects with which they are unacquainted, 
and which their minds are not able to investigate, 
and by supposing that something perfectly original 
and new must be produced, they put obstacles in the 
way which' neither patience -nor perseverance can 
overcome ; and, after repeated efforts, they consider 
composition to be something that some gifted few 
only have executed by a sort of magical and super- 
natural power. 

in other arts, it is .usual to begin, ^for the sake 
of practice, with the easiest; but the reverse takes 
place in learning the art of composing. The scho- 
lar has a harder task assigned him, and one in which 
is less likely to succeed than he will meet with 
in the actual business of life. The scholars choose 
such subjects that they know not what to sayor 
how to say it, ' - 

They select subjects about which they have 
scarcely any information, and n,o interest, — -concerri- 
ing which they know little, and care still less. And 
hence it copimonly happens, that an exercise, com- 
posed with diligent care by a young pupil, will be 
very greatly inferior 'to a rca/ letter written by him 
to his friends on subjects that interest him. On I'eal 
occasion^ of after-life, for which his school exercises 
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were designed to prepare him, he will find that he 
' .writes both better an4/ with more facility than on the 
• artificial occasion, as it may;.be called, of composing 
a declamatioBi And he will discover that he has 
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been attempting to. learnAhe easier by practising the 
harder. 

, ^^But, whatis worsOj it will ofteh happen that such 
exercises will have formed a habit of stringing to- 
/ gether empty eommopplaces and vapid declamations 5 
. of multiplying wbrdSr and. spreading out the matter 
V thin ; of composing in a artificial, and frigid 
/ manner ; and that Uiis hj^it will more or les^ cling 
tlirough life to one who has been thus trained, and 
^ will infect all his future compositions, 

: ; .‘‘ The only preventive ,^of these evils is a most 

' ; . scrupulous care in the selection of .9?ic4 subjects iot 

' exercises as are likely to be inierestm^ tp the pupil, 
and oh which he has, or may (with pleasure, and 
without much toil) acquire sufficient information. 

. . ' Such subjects will of course vary, according to the 

• learner age and intellectual ad vancemeht ; but they 
Vhad better be rather below than much above him. 

A A^emposition^ on such subjects, and iia a free, natural, 

■ ' ail'd -simple style, may be thought puerile, by those ' 
/ .. . who practise the opposite mode of teaching; hut 
you will see a picture of the writer himself ; boyish, - 
indeed, it may be, in looks and stature, in dress an^ . 
demeanour, but lively, unfettered, and natural, giV- 
* ing a fair promise for manhood ; and, in short, what 
a hoy should be. In education) we should consider 
what is becoming and appropriate ill each period of 
life.'; ' ■ ^ ‘ ' , 


^ ^‘ Fir§t, subjects for composition should be drawn 
from t|ie studies the pupil is engaged in ; relating, 
for instance, to the ebarabters or incidents of any 
. . ‘ history he , may be reading. Secondly, subjects 
. drawn from any conversation lie may have listened 
^ .to [with interest) from his 'seniors; or, thirdly, re- 
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lating to the amuser^ients, familiar occurrences, and 
every-day transactions wJiich are lUtely to have 
formed the topics of conversation among his fami- • 
liar friends. These subjects maybe intermingled 
with as great a Variety as possible. * 

And the teacher should frequently j'ecall to his 
own mind these two considerations ; first, that since 
the benefit proposed^ does not consist in the intrinsic 
value of the composition, but in the exercise of the 
pupil’s mind, it matters not how inisignificant the . ' 
subject may be, if it will but interest him, and here- , ' t 

‘Jby afford him such exercise. L 
'The younger and more backward each seholai^ is, the , 
more imfit will he be for abstract speculations, and 'y.^ 

the less remote must be the subject proposed, from ,r 

those individual objects and occurrences which , ^ 7 ^^^^ 
always form the first beginning of the furniture of 
the youthful mind.” - ^ 

Instruction atid exercise in the art of composition 
ought to have a prominent place in all our primary 
schools. Collecting and arranging their ideas would 
teach the scholars to thmk. It would teach them * 
to think patieiiily and correctly; and it would con- 
fine the action of the mind to one subject.*^ Thus, * 

the exercise would correct the greatest of all evils 
in our systems of education, viz. tlie want of clear, 
connected thought. , * 7 

It would do more ; it would show the^ scholar 
how much he knew pf the subject wbicb he has 
"been studying. Scholars are generally very much 
deceived raspecting the real amount of their know- ' 

ledge. They think they know much more than 
they actually do. After they have read a book ^ , 

through, or finished a study, a few general ideas or 7 
: prominent outlines" may be remembered, and from . 

these the scholar^ supposes he has mastered the 
whole. But when he is required to communicate 
his knowledge, or to put it into a composition, he 
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. finds that he has in reality but vei*y little to say ; 
and he says this little in a very, awltward, unintelli- 
gible manner., . . . 

When the book is laid asidCj he finds', that he is 
unable /o go alone ; and, as respects, intelligence for 
practical purposes, he is no niore improved than lie 
was before. he read tlie book. But if scholars were 
in tlfe habit of composing,. t]iey tco?//ri think when 
they read ; by writing tlieir thoughts, they 

would know how much they have learned by read- 
ing. Practice in composition would give scholars 
the power of expressing themselves with cas^ind 
' 'elegance. / ' 

We seldom find one, even among the most learned, 
who posssesses this facult}^ ; and the reason is, they 
have not been in the habit of arranging their know- 
ledge, and clothing it with expressive language. Let 
all, then,, who would learn to' think, and who wish 
to ascertain how much they really know, and to 
have the power of imparting knowledge to others, 
pay close attention to the exercises in. composition. 

To write a composition is not so difficult a thing 
as scholars imagine. He who . can -Ifelk, can write ; 
^ and if he can talk correctly, he can write correctly. 
Composition is nothing more than conversation put 
on paper, 

. And yet, I have seen lads who would continue a 
narrative, or a debating speech for a half hour or 
more, and still not be able in the same time to put 
three sentences upon paper. If they had been 
taught what composition and had practised it, 
writing would be as easy as speaking. There is ho 
mystery in composition ; there is nothing in it to 
torture the mind ; it is .as easy, and aS simple as 
conversation ; and all may learn to write With fa- 
. cility and accuracy. Let there be the’ right kind 
. of practice, and any one will soon possess the ability. 

The teacher should rdijuire every scholar, who’ 
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can read and write, to produce a composition every 
week. He should see, that the proper subjects Wtre 
selected, 'and that the scholars had suitable assist- 
ance. The compositions may be handed" to the 
teacher, who should exarhine and correct them. 
He- shoiild so point out the defects, that the scholars 
would perceive and avoid them. After the compo- 
sitions have been corrected, the teacher may allot a 
certain hour, or half day in a week> for reading them 
publicly to the school. He need not mention tjie 
writer's name, nor publicly the corrections he has 
made. This exercise, if judiciously conducted, tnay 
be made pleasing to the teacher, and of the greatest 
benefit to the scholar. ^ 


SECTION XIX. 

SOME or THE FIRST AND GR]?AT TRUTHS OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOiiS. 

This useful and intehvsely interesting subject is 
almost entirely ‘neglected in our cpmmon schools. 
Not onp pupil in a tliousand eyer learns a single 
lesson, in either th^ mineral vegetable, or animal 
kingd oms. The young farmer learns noth ing of the 
varieties of soil, its nature and composition, and its 
peculiar preparation for different grains, -^he obtains 
no knowledge of the nature and growth of vege- 
tables, or the properties and influence of the ‘^life- 
giving air.L^ The most important information for 
his business, the school does not give him. 

The litf ' ' ' ‘ ‘ ' ■ 

ness, he is 


le Jcnowledge that he acquires oi his husi- 
obliged to get by ignorant experience and 
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.blind observation. The mechanic does not study 
the nature, pliability, and uses of the minerals and 
metals f nor does: he learn the beauty, strength, and 
durability of the v<^ri&us timbers. The labourer in 
his experiments has no science to assist him ; he is 
preparing nature to administer to his necessities, 
without knowing her rules of action ! He knows 
nothing, for his school has given him no opportunity 
to know of his own physical nature, nor of the 
properties of the natural world around him. 

He cannot, therefore, conform his life and conduct 
to the relations which exist between matter and his 
physical nature. He has no means ofsforeseeing the 
infringement of the organic laws. In his school he 
has never learned the most common and simple 
truths in physiology or anatomy. The structure 
and uses, the layers, the mucous coatj &€. of the skin, 
the common school student learns nothing of. 

He is not told that the skin is the seat of perspi- 
ration-— -the regulator of animal heat, and the. seat of 
absorption. He does not see the sympathy between 
the skin and the other organs of life, nor the causes 
of suppressed perspiration, (an action ;%vhich brings, 
on the most of our disorders,) nor the cohnexioh 
between the skin and the nervous system. Being 
ignorant of this vital organ, he abuses and neglects 
;it. He gives no attention to suitable clothing, to 
ventilation, nor to washing and bathing ; for he lias 
no information on these subjects. 

He has learned notHirig of the structure and actiou 
of the muscles, nor of the degree and kind of exer- 
cise which they require to give them strength, elas- 
ticity, and health. -He has ho acquaintance whatever 
with anatomy, and knows nqt that the bones are 
composed of animal and earthy matter, aUd that they 
are essential to motion, and to the security of fhe 
.vital organs: be does not study the growth and 
decay of the bones, nor perceive thq advantages of 
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lluur vitality and insensibility, and their adaptation 
to contained parts. , 

Of the nature and use of respiration, the striiclure ^ 
of the lungs, the necessity of pure air, and the healthy 
condition of the digestive organs, the comtnon school 
pupils never hear or read a vs^ord. They grow up, 
and live entirely ignorant of the nervous system, .. 
knowing nothing of its functions and education ; 
nothing of these great inlets of knowledge, and in- ' 
struments of pleasure and pain. ■' 

Tliey are not taught even hlie causes of good or ^ 
bad liealtli, nor the physical consequences of im- ' 
moral conduct!! Not one truth of this science 
which shows that man is fearfully and wonderfullj'- 
made,” is taught in our district schools.!! This • 
need not be so, for there are no truths more simple 
or pleasing, than some of the most important facts 
of physiology. There should be a text-book on 
this subject for our common schools. 

Although there are sermons in stones,” they are 
not delivered” to the common -school student. , 
Neither his tcaclier nor his hooks speak even of the 
first principles of geology or mineralogy. The 
earth, our common mother — the womb and the / 
grave of every living object — the great companion 
^ and benefactor of the farmer, has, in the country, 
scarcely a teacher to make known her nature, her 
elements, and her energies. That which the agri- 
culturist has to labour ’With, and from which he ob- 
tains his ^^blessiifgs and bis bread,” forms no part 
of the fiirmer’s education. 

, Does not the neglect of even one department of 
natural history, show a great deficiency in our com- 
nion school education?^ But the vegetable kingdom 
.is as little attended . to. Plants, flowers, and trees,;' ^ 
find no teacher in’ district schools. The ptaces they 
enliven with their freshness, sweeten with their 
fragrance, and cool with tlieir shade, never speak of v 
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their bounty or their beauty, their wisdom or tlieir 
. Author. Many of those who spend their lives in ’ 
nursing flowers and cultivating plants, l^now nothing 
of their structure or their organs^ nor even their 
artificial or natural classification ! What 'additional 
interest would the farmer feel amidst the freedom 
and the freshness of his labour, if he could be en^ 
lightened with evety a faint ray from the science of 
botany! But it w()urd be a lonely and wandering 
ray that would enter the room of the disti’ict 
school. 

There should be a text-book adapted to our ele- 
mentary schools. It may be called, Botany for 
beginners.’^ Its lessons should be simple, and its 
’ arrangement scientific ; biith)ot dry and technical. 

It shpuld treat of ^fpractical botany/^ as fiir as pos- 
sible. It should speak of the principles of organiza- 
tion which is possessed by all plants, and which f 
; separates them from all inorganic matter— their 
. / analogy to Minimal s, having sap for blood, woody 
fibres for bone, pith for brain, and nerve, and bark 
instead of skin ; that their leaves imbibe air as we 
breathe it— that they require food as we do, though 
their leaves and roots are their mouths — that the 
digestive powers of plants are as perfect as they are 
in some of the loWer animals— that they imbibe and 
expire an aerial fluid as we do, and that tliey emit 
oxygen gas while we absorb itv 
. It should show that earths is not so essential to 
, vegetable growth as moisture, and that light is neces- 
sary to mjUce plants flower and bear fruit ^ It should 
point out the nutriment of jilants, and show that 
' it is yarious combinatiohs of inorganic matter, such as -- 
^ earths, salts, water, or the gases,— that they are, like 
animals, injured by too great a supply of food ; for 
this reason, wheatwill not gfow in any of the Poly- ' * , 
nesian islands, and runs too. much to straw in many 
' . parts of the United States. 
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It sliould enlarge \on vegetable improvability, 

showing that animals have this power far less than . 
vegetables. It should show the wonderful transfor- 
mations which have arisen from this improving prin- 
ciple. The rose is the product. of cultivation ; the 
original j)lant being the common wild brier. Our 
plums are the descendants of the sloe; the peach 
and the nectarincvS of the common almond tree ; and 
filberts are the iniprovements of the wild hazel. • 

Apples are the cultivated successors of the small * 
sour crab, which the swine will scarcely eat The ' 
original pear is a pithy, hard, crude* fruit Our dif- 
ferent grains were once in a state very like grass, 
and our domestic vegetables are the artificial pro- 
ducts of human skill and vegetable improvahility. 

From this improving and undecaying principle 
in plants, the earth can never have a superabundant , 
population. nature is so bountiful in her spon- 

taneous productions, that no art has been so little 
studied as agriculture, and none so little improved. 
We as yet know nothing of the productiveness of 
vegetable nature ; increasing the number of plants, 
only increases their productive power. Nature is 
improving, and expanding before us every day, and 
her productive laws are indefinite. 

This the farnier and the horticulturist should, 
know, and they should obtain such an elementary 
. knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, while attend- 
ing to their education, that they may have, the as- 
sistance of science in their important and delightful 
labours. The vegetable kingdom, in its varied 
' flav^ers, foliage and stems, its graceful and delicate 
expansions, its playful branches and gentle move- 
' ments, presents one of the most interesting volumes 
that the scholar can ever read. 

This volume, so full of wisdom, elegance, and 
religion, should be open in our district schools. It . 

* should be read fay all the scholars, and expounded 
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by every teacher. The stycly of tlie vegetable 
kingdom has an intellectual and a religious influence^ 
and we h ay e.a right to infer, that this was the design 
of the Creator when he 'willed them into existence. 
They are pledges of his affection to the human race — 
signs of love to prove he thinks of man. J>oes ih 
not become us then, by studying them, to prove that 
we think of our Creator ? 

Zoology, and ornithology likewise, should be 
studied in every elementary school ; and .when he 
turns to the animal kingdom, what a vast volume 
lies before the student, of tastes, and customs, and 
manners, and piopensitics, and passions,' and con- 
summate instincts M Here is a. combinalion of al- 
Itu’e'ments that draw us, and fascinate us ^’idth a magi- 
cal captivity. Tliere is ia the realm of vegetables, 
every thing that can delight the eye or gratify the 
taste ; it is all simple, splendid, variegated, exquisite! 
But in animals we see the faculties of the human 
'mind ; senses, memory, imagination^, the principle 
of imitation, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, respect 
for superiors, are all disco^ral)ie in the brute crea- 
tion. ' What a volume for^fc’; study ! ! 

Yet it is not made a text^tjkf or a reading book 
in the district school. The^^^y animals which the 
farmer raises, and the mechanic employs, are never 
made a study in the whole course of education. 
The former siliould know the different species, and 
the great varieties of eacl> species^ — he should under- 
stand their nature, their growth, their congenial 
habitudes, and their favourite and wholesome nourish- 
ment. If he has tills knowledge, he will be 
improvements not only for bis own good, but for 
the good of the whole human race. The farmer and 
the mechanic in the country have peculiar advan- 
tages for studying- natural history; Tor they aj’e daily , 
jseeing and handling the objects ofltheir lessons. 

To facilitate the study of this delightful science. 
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there should be k cabinet of minerals, an herbarium 
,&:c. in every district.; This cabinet may -be placed 
. In the school-house, and under the superintendence 
> of the schoolmaster. After a sfnall collection of 
minerals and plants is made, the teacher should give 
appropriate lectures on them, two or three times a 
week, to all the members of the school. This may 
be done in addition to the daily recitations of the 
natural history class. Knowledge of this kind is 
the most valuable that man can acquire. It enriches 
his life wifli conveniences, enlarges his views, and 
lays a foundation for rational piety. 

The Great Creator has made every object on the 
theatre of the universe, and stamped upon every 
thing a divine impress. Whether we look upon a 
planet or a plant, we shall see that they are the 
works of God, and that they have a title to our high- 
est admiration ; for in wisdom has he made them 
all.^V ^‘The earth is full of his riches, and the 
heavens declare his glory.^’ AIT that we see is 
God — all nature is his . awful temple, and all the 
sciences are porticoes which open into it. 


SECTION XX. 

CONVENTION OF TEACHERS. 

It is jny earnest desire that conferences be formed among the 
schoolmasters of each canton.— Report, 

' ■* ' .-"i ' . *• 

Haw shall teachers becoiile better prepared for 
their profession ? How can they be continually 
Improving their minds and their syvStems of in^true- 
4ion? And how shall every teacher receive the 
, light which the more experienced are constantly 
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throwing upon the subject of instruction? Wc 
know of no means so common , to all, and sp favour- 
able, as comity conventions of teachers.'^ , Hereto- 
fore there has been but very little communication 
between teachers. The improvements vrhich one 
has made, have not been made known to others; the 
in competency of teachers, and the bad sy steins of 
instruction, have been concealed; and united efforts 
of teachers have not been made to elevate and honour 
-their profession. 

Otlicr classes of men have had their C(%ivcntions. 
Men of science, ministers, and statesmen, to ensure 
enlightened and united operations, appoint their 
conveiitions to redress wrongs, correct errors, and 
make known the improvements and able suggestions 
that may be discovered or proposed by any one of 
the parts. The wisdom and experience of these 
conventions not only enlighten the people and sit 
ip judgment iipon^their errors, but produce through -; 
out the whole country similarity of feeling, and 
harmony of effort. 

For the peace of the church, the advancement of 
science, pnd the prosperity of the jcountry, such 
conventions are absolutely necessary. . But are not 
conventions of teachers equally necessary for the. 
improvement of our schools ?. Does not the difficult . 
and responsible profession of teaching require all 
The light and knowledge that can be obtained on this 
subject ? Does not the incomjietency of teachers: 
invite all the aid that can be furnivshed from those 
who are bett^ qaalified by experience, and frofn 

* It will tkereTore be to ore expedient to form small societies 
or meetings schoolmasters, for three or four weeks, in order 
that tliey may go over, methodically and in concert,. sphie 
special portion of what they have to teach, as, for instance, 
arithmetic, singing, the Germ,ah ip.nguage or religion, : 

This, plan will have the advantage of always bringing toge- 
ther men of equal attainments on one single point, whiSi will, 
thus be studied more fundamentally*— -Co 
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other litcrar}^ men ? . Certainly, every one will say; 
such assistance is highly important; it would afFord 
that necessar}?^ aid which teachers now have no 
means of obtaining.*^ 

Yet so great is the apathy of the people, that we 
seldom hear of aM.eachcrs’ convention. And when 
their proceedings are made known we find tliat but 
few attended, and that blit very little was done. 
‘The manner in which these conventions are an- 
nounced and conducted, excites but little interest; 
and as yet, but a small number of teachers liave 
been profited by them. But how shall teachers 
improve themselyes if not by such conventions? 
Works on education have a very limited circulation. 

Not one teacher out of a hundred reads any tipng 
on. the subject; nor will they read before the living 
excites their attention. There are but few 
seminaries for educating teachers, and rarely a lec- 
ture delivered on school-lceeping. Teachers are 
-seldom qualified when 'they enter into the profes- 
sion, and they have neitlier the assistance of teach- 
i.ers in the vicinity, nor intelligence from abroad, 
cither from books, or the speaking lecturer. 

This should not be so. There are means which 
teachers may use to prepare themselves for their 
"profession,, and for improving themselves while 
engaged in its duties. And I know of none so ad- 
vantageous to *t6tic1iers, and that is attended with so 
little expense and within the reach of all, as frequent 

* This excellent measure recalls to me another of the same 
kind, which, though it forms no part of the internal regula- 
tions of hormal schools, has equally ip view the improvomeut 
of Jjke acting masters ; I mean those conferences of the school- 
mSter of i circle or district, in which each communicates to 
his brethren his own methods and experience, and all are eri- 
lightenCd by the interchange views and thoughts. These 
conferences are voluntary. It is true ; but the government en- 
courages them, counsels them, and often arrarifres them itself 
by means of the school-inspectors.— . 
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town andr county conventions. If these are gene- 
rally announced and faithfully attended, they will 
not only be highly interesting to teachers, bi^t of the ^ 
greatest benefit to our scKools. 

Town conventions of teachers may be held every 
month, and county conventions should be called 
. every three months. Tbey should be attended, not ^ 
only by teachers, Biit by all the friends of education. 

, / Each individual should go prepared to contribute to 
their interest and usefulness, and with a hearty de- 
sire to promote the general cause of edudationC ' Each 
, . county association should have a correspondence 
'with similar associations throughout the iJnited ^ 
States. By 'this communication all the imprQve- 
; mehts or changes which have been made may bb- • 
made known. 

* . The light which has appeared in any one fovoured 
spot may shine into every part of the Union. The 
. books which are published, either to be used in 
' school or for the improvement of schools, may be 
made known, together with the examination which 
others have given them. The periodical works on^ 
education may be mentioned and examined. Notice ’ 
of literary conventions may be given, and delegates 
appointed to attend them. Papers from the state or. 
parent society may be read, and reports .from the 
county or auxiliary associations made out and sent * 

' -to the parent society. ^ 

/ It should be the object of these conventions and 
^ communications with other associations to discover 
tlie origin of the defects in the present systems o|’ 
instruction— to ascertain the actual condition of the 
schools throughout tbe United States— to inquire 
into the character and qualification of the teaciilrs -- ‘ 
of these schools— r-to finisDut the number of children 
in the United States who are in school, and the 
number who have not, or do not use, the means of t 
j V ^educatioh-^to ascertain tlie progress the. scholars : ; v; ^ 
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mate, and the amount of knowledge which they* 
acquire in these schools. 

vTo discover the interest which parents take in 
the educalion of their children, and the protection 
and assistance which literary men give to primary ' 
education— to convince the people of the necessity 
of general intelligence in a free governnient, and to 
make known y>e duties which every one owes to 
the free institutions of his country. Such are some 
' of the high and important ohjects of teachers’ con- 
ventions. But these are of a general nature^ aiid 
belong to the welfiire of the whole country^ 

The 7}iittMal improvement oi teachers is one of 
the first objects of these conventions. To render 
this iri.utual instruction, each teacher, before the con-' 
vention, should describe his system of instruction, ' 
and his form of government. Let cacli one state 
his experience in teaching the several branches of 
an elementary education, and that school discipline 
which he has found, after a fair trial, to be the best. 
From this interchange of views on the best method 
of teaching and geveming, many valuable sugges- 
tions Vi 11 be elicited, and many evils and defects 
disclosed. . 

In this way, teachers will compare themselves 
with each other, and each one may be profited by 
the wisdom and. experience^ of the whole. During ; 

, the interval of time between the conventions, the 
teachers and friends of education should collect 
what information they- can ffom abroad on the sub- 
ject of instruction, and make it known for tlie bene- 
fit of all at the meeting of the convention. 

Individuals should be appointed to deliver lectures , 
before these conventions; the object of the lecture^/, 
being either to illustrate or simplify the branches 
which arc taught in our, common schools, or to make V 
known the best methods of imparting instruction. 
Discussions,, also, should be held on the best method 
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of leaching , <ihildren their letters : and discnssious 
. likewise on th best method df teaching reading/ 
writing, arithinetic, geography, and- grammar/'^ 
Discussions on the govetnment of childitnvMiould 
be held, and on the best niethod of making schblars • 
feel an interest in their studies, and also how a 
'school may be made pleasant. In OaiTying forwiird - 
. such discussions, and in delivering lectures before 
the convention, each teacher should be willing to •’ 
' /"t perform his part, and desirous of making all the 
• transactions before the convention highly interest- 
ing and profitable to all who attend. 5, 

"By such a free interchange of thoughts and senti- 
ments on the business bf their profe^ssioii, teachers 
may render valuable assistance to each other, and . 

' “ . cteate that harmony of feeling and good-will which 
is so necessary for their own happiness and the 
^ ■ rhonour bf their profession. Kroin a want of this 
interchange of views and feelings, and the inlluenee 
of /such associations, teachers have not been pro- 
> verblai in their friendship ^for bach other, but rather 
\ the contrary. Frequent lightings would make tlieni 
/ bett^. /ander^and and appreciate each other. 

/ ^Teachers; likewise, at these . conventions, should 
propose means for improving the Intellectual condi- 
'tion of those parts of the country which they repre- 
sent. They may excite an interest Sn learned and 
• ' benevolent men towards these primary schools. 

. . They may persuade parents to procure usefuj* books 
- and periodical works for their children, and to gi^e 



^ ■* It is.no less the object of thhse Conferonoes/ to fqrnish 

. tlm masters with an opportunity' of gaining new lights and of 
extending their own knowledge. Questions in grai:iMnar, in 
the Gerhian tongue, in arithmetic, &c. will theref[|i‘e always 
rform part of the business .of the meeting; as likewise, the 
reading of works on education, and other books which are 
likely to .furnish' matter useful to schoolmasters ; the. 
of singing, and reciprocal communication of the experience 
\ofe^ch. — Pmsin^s lleport. 
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them a faii* opportunity for the improvei'nent of iheir , 
min(Ls\ Teachers may make known the uncomfort- 
able condition of schookhouses, and the geperalw^Jiit 
of cd-bperation on the part of parents. 

If' a statement of these evils should be made, the 
districts' would feel it their iaterest and their plea- 
*^ure to pay more attention to the education of their * 
children, and^ their teachers’ comforts and compen-. 
satiohTWe believe that teachers, by frequent con- 
ventions of this nature, have not only the power of k‘' 
m'aldng timmsel yes better qualified for their bu si- * 
ness, but, of removing the great indifTerence which 
no\y prevails on the subject of education. 


' SECTION XXL 

THE LOCATION AND STRUCTURE OR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Many of our district school-houses are among the 
very worst specimens of architecture. The con- 
structiorr of these edifices has received but little at- 
tention or aid from the more intelligent part of the ' 
comniunity, and has been left to the care of those 
Avho have- known or thought of no other model but 
the bid building, and who have studied their pecu- 
niary interest morev attentively than the eclueation 
. anduomforts of their children. I know of nothing 
among ns that brings so great a reproach upon our 
affluence and intelligehce as the low; dark, filthy 
appearaqce of many of our district school-houses. 

, There is ho part of the means of education that 
a stronger demand upon the learned and be- 
iteyolent, and none which requires a more thorough 
reform,, than the bcatipn, size, . Structure, and fix- 
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tures of the buildings in which nineteen citizens out 
of twenty. receiTO their first impressions, their first , 
character, and the principal part of their education. 

0 bjects . whi ch are constantly before the - eye, 
although they may be. inanimate, have a wonderful 
influence upon the mind. This being acknowledged, 
the .situation of .a school-house becomes a matter 0 / 
great importance. But I would ask the. reader to 
' think for a moment of the location of those he may 
' have witnessed. 

They are frequently standing oh, a bleak, barren, 
stony eminence, where the winds and storms have 
an unbroken, chilling sweep, and the hot rays of the 
summer’s sun one constant burning glare, where 
there is neither grass nor leaf, but heated, drifting 
^ sand, or sharp and flinty rocks. Siich^ is the burn- " 
ing, desoTate, dreary situation of many. Others are 
' placed on some marshy, refuse piece of land, where 
the stagnant collections of water, and the noxious 
vapours poison the atmosphere, and make the situa- 
tion gloomy and sickly ; and others again close by 
' the road’s side, where the passing of travellers and 
- the rattling of carriages divert and distract the mind. V 
> Ih' addition to these gloomy,’ imcomfortafale, un- 
healthy situations, and constant interruptions from 
travellers, there is frequently found close by the. 

. school-house a blacksmith’s shop with' its incessant 
.pounding, and the' cooper’s shop with its constant 
/^rub-a-dub,” or the public inn, with all its noise and 
bustle I so that if there is not bedlam in the. school-, 
house, there , is all around' it. And how unfit the * 

' business and company of such places for Children! / 
How demoralizing the influence on the scholars, and 
^ how offensive and annoying to the teacher ! 

llie structure of school-houses, is frequcntly. as , 
in jurious and unpleasant as the location. I’hey are^> 
often low, and cramped, and miserably ventilated ; . 

' tile room sometimes is filled with, s^okc, and ^Iways 
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.with impure air; the seats so high that the scholars 
are unable ta touch their fedt to the floor/ but must 
sit bolt upright, without a back~piece, perQhe(l bc- 
,t ween the heavens and the earth ; the writing-desk, 
in front, as high as the eyes of many of the occu- 
pants ; the seats so arranged that the movement of 
one disturbs the whole seat, or in such a position' 
Uiat the teacher finds it difficult to get near the 
pupils*; and the windows so scarce, or so small, oh 
so filled up with wooden panes or hats, that but little 
light can enter, making the whole appearance dismal 
and painful in the extreme. - 

. 0 how entirely opposite to every thing that should 
accompany and assist the rnental and physical de- 
velopment of children 1 In this torturing condition, 
and in this dismal receptacle, which seems to be 
regarded as a necessary evil, the children are to^ 
remain for weeks, and months, and years. Can it 
he thought strange that they, should dislike their 
studies ? Can it be thought strsinge that they sliould 
rejoice when" they are no longer compelled lo enter 
this abode ? Who would not ^‘hate instruction 

1 would by no means say tha/ all school-houses 
are of this description ; but I think that every reader 
has seen many that were attended with some of the., 
inconyenieiices, if not all, that I have mentioned. I 
would earnestly request all to notice the, construc- 
tion and. location of these houses, wlien they are 
travelling .through any' part' of the United States. 
In the ‘state of ‘New Yotk, and in the New England 
states, these 'buildings are superior to those in the 
other slates, hut my remarks are applicable even to* 
many of the school-hbuscs of New England and . 
New York.:'' w-;- . . 

But as my desire is not so much to poi nt out 
defects as to suggest remedies, and to make known 
well-tested improvements, I will make some remarks ' 
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upon the proper location^ structure, sizejilxtiirel?;, ami 
appendages of school-houses, ; ** - j 

And first, Xh^ lomtion^ This i^hould be on a piece 
of firm ground, at some .distance from the road, and 
where the air has a free cireuiatipn. The place 
should be quiet, and protected from the winds and 
the rays of the sun by ’a surrounding grove. ^The 
natural scenery around the house shouiej be varied 
and beautiful ; and this is highly important, as all 
natural objects as well as individuals have, an influ-' 
ence in making us cheerful or otherwise, in propor- 
tion as they appear pleasing and agfeeable. 

When the parent selects a site for his own dwell- 
ing, he does not choose the most ^vorthless corner 
of his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy spot, hut 'a place?, 
■‘.that is dry, light, and airy, where the natural scenery 
is rich and beautiful, and where he will not be in- 
commoded by others^ Should he not be equally 
- solicitous for the comfort, healthf and happiness of 
his children, by selecting a pleasant situation whe^rc 
they are to be educated ? 

A child is educated by other teachers than' bookvS 
and schonlmasterit Every object that he sees^, 
whether animate or inanimate;, teaches him- ; every 
flower, and plartt, and shrnb, and tree,./‘ lessons of 
heavenly wisdom teach.;*’ every running brook, 
/and singing bird, are teachcrs;'tbc air, and the earth, 
and the ocean teach; and where they arc the;mo3t 
eloquent, parents should ])lace;the infant mind; 

There is a difference in natureks te^cheys, and 
parents may choos^e the wisest and the most winning^i 
for their children's tutors; Then, let a lovely, de- 
, lightful spot he selected for the sch'ooymus^.; let 
every thing around it be comfortalde arid cheerful. 
Let the school hq removedTrom the noise and sight 
of business, and from every thing . that would en- 
danger the body or divert the mind. ' 

.j Ttiere arc some tlisl^'icts which arc not privileged 
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witiv such locations ; and the ptirents in thefe must 
choose the host spot they have. But how often have 
I seen a school-house standing in the very worst place 
' ill the whole district^ because that spot happened to 
be central, according to the surveyor's chain, when, 
within fifty or a hundred rods, a shady, quiet, retreat, 
a delightful place for a school might have been cbosen. 

The average number of children who are fit sub- 
jects for the school, in th,e districts of New York, is 
about sixty,/ To' accommodate this number, the 
selipol-house should be one story and a half high, 
forty feet loiTg, and thirty iif breadth. This height 
will admit of a high ceiling, which is of . great im- 
portance in a room that is filled. Tlie \valis should 
be overlay cd with boards, as high as the heads oT 
til c scholars,- and the remaining part of tire wall and 
the .ceiling kept puix? and bright wuth whitewash. 

V The floor should be level, havi ng an elevation 
opposite the dopr for the teacher. The stove should 
stand near the door, to let the current of air which 
rushes in drive that which near the stove and 
heated to the distant parts of the room. There 
should be two entrance doors, an inner and ah outer 
one. The outer one opening into an entry or hall, 
of sulBeient size for the scholars to place their hats, 
cloaksyand honhets^ The inner door, opposite thc- 
onter one, aihJ opening from the hall into the school- 
p’OOm. . •„ ' •' 

' There should be three windows in each side xif 
the room, and two ip the end opjiosite the door and 
halb- The lower part of tire windows should be at 
Icastfflve feet from The floor; and the upper sash 
shouid .be lowered \Vhen air is -admitted, instead. of ' 
raising the under one. Window^s of this height from 
the floor, and of this construction, have many advan- 
tages. They prevent the scholars from looking out ; : 
and beiug farther from their reach, are less liable to 
injury, The scholars will not be so much exposed 
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to the air when theyRre and they will per- 

► . mit the impure air which rises towards the ceiling 

' - to escape. The windows should have blinds on the . 

, outside, and curtains on the inside. 

The desks should be so constructed, that when 
one moves, he need not disturb the others ; and so , , 
arranged that the teacher may see all* the scholars 
in the face, and have easy access to any one of them: 

^ The benches should vary in height, so that they 
i may suit scholars of different sizes. The height - 
should always be such that the scholar may rest his * 
feet upon the floor. The edge of the desk, next to 
the scholar, should be directly over the edge of the 
seat. The distance between the surfli’ce of the seat 
and the surface of the desk should vary at least . . ' 

; ‘ twelve inches among t|ie different desks of the 

; school, that they may be appropriate for large and 
small scholars.., . v • ' 

- , ' Tho “upper surface of the desk should be nearly * 

horizontal, and about three inches higher than the ' 

./ . occupant’s elbow when the arm is flexed. In 

many school-houses, the. surface of the desk is so' 
obi iqu Gy that the pupils find if difficult to keep their ♦ 

; books ' and slater upon them, -dtliers, are so low 
that the scholars almost lie down .upon them, and in 
this way remain in a very unhealthy posture. T/te 
body should be kept erects and fht Mmbs us nearly - , 
^ as possible a natural position. If the desk is 
, high, the arm and shoulder must be raised, and the , 

wrist bent, and this will soon occasion pain, ’and * 
distort the body. How often are the lungs diseased, 

^ and- the digestiveorgans derangedyhy too low desks? 

And, on the other hand,; how many;distorted and . 
deformed bodies', frdm having the writing arm raised 
/ : up too high? Teachers should be careful that every 

^ scholar has a suitable seat and desk. 

School-houses are poOrly . ventilated. • The breath- 
. ing of each individual in ; the roojna dekfoys nearly 
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a gallon of air every irtinute ; and the effluvia that 
is constantly escaping from the body passes into the, 
•air of the room. - From these two causes, the air in 
the room s(?On loses its vital principle, and becomes 
loaded with disease. . Breathing tliis polluted atmos- 
phere produces the pale faces an? meagre forms we 
so 'Often see among scholars. It is this infected 
atmosphere that makes^ the teacher’s employment 
so unhealthy. 

It; is the poisonous state of the air that occasions 
the drowsiness and stupor among the scholars. It 
is the impure air that produces languor, loss of 
appetite, and disease in the lungs. It is a wonder 
that scholars preserve either health or activity. How 
many have lost their health, and destroyed their 
constitution, by endeavouring to improve the mind," 
but neglected the body ! Let teachers, then, see” 
that their school-rooms are well ventilated, and that 
their scholars take proper exercise in the open air. 

Attached to every school-house should be a play- 
ground for the scholars. Tkiis will keep them from 
the dangers of the highway, and from the cultivated 
fields in the vicinity. This ground should be free 
from every thing that might injure the scholars. 
Every school-house, likewise, sliould have an out- 
building, for preserving the wood from the weather. 
This building will seldom be filled, and will serve 
to protect the scholars from the storms, during the 
unoments of recreation. - 

There /should be at good spring of water, or a 
pump, near the school-house. This con venlencq 
is not sufficiently attended to. The scholars are 
obliged to distui/b and injure the properly of the 
nearest neighbour, and somefimes to go a great dis- 
tance whenever they A watering 

place should be .provided for the school at a proper 
distance^ and kept in su6h a condition that the 
younger -scholars may obtain drink without diffi- 
culty or dang^;‘ - " / . • , ^ 
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SECTION XXII. 

RHETORIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.^ 

There is scarcely a school-boy in the United 
States three feet high/^ who has not been told, 
and repeatedly told, of the necessity of learning 
hoijb^^ to ^peak. Scholars are by no means to sup- 
pose that the Autlior of their being has given them 
the powers of utterance"; these powers, they are 
told, which will enable them to speak to their fel- 
low men, must acquired from an instructer. 
The prevalence of these sentiments has brought 
before the public a great number, of systems and 
teachers of elocutiom The instructers in this art 
tell us where to find the emphatic words, where to 
suspend, raise, or lower the voice, and when and 
how to give the thought the proper acfelbn. 

This encouragement, and the generally received 
notion, that every one must how to wSpeak in 
some way or other, has introduced these artificial 
rules and instructions of rhetoric, not only into our 
professional seminaries, colleges, and academies,' 
,;but also into pur primary and higher schools. Our 
district and public schools have their weekly season 
for declarnation ; and* every lad, big enough to say, 
Though I am ypung,^^ &c, comejs forward, .and, 
automatoh-like, goes through' with his oration, ac- 
. companying it with a certain number of changes' of 
position, and elevations of the arm. . ' r 

• . The practice of learning tp speak has become so 
general atid so popular, .that the teachers of our 
elementary schools consider it a necessary part of 

: * lThe paragraphs ^ving quqtaiion marks' are from ^heat’ 
ley’s-Bhetoric. , ■/ ' ■ ... . 
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a re|)ublieari education to make their scholars go 
through all the stages of debate, declamation, and 
dialogue, enlivened occa'^sionally with a little comedy 
or tragedy. No \v what must be the effect of all 
this artificial training ? What must be its influence 
on the schopl-boy, when neither flie sentiments he 
utters, nor the character he assumes are liis own, or 
supposed to be so, or anywise connected with him; 
when neither the place, the* occasion, nor the au- 
dience which are actually present^ have any thing 
to do with the substance of what is said.-^ 

Almost every one, even if they have not paid 
any critical attention to the various modulations of 
the human voice, has' observed the different tones 
of voice which the same individual makes use of in 
conversatioh, from those which he uses wliile read- 
ing, or speaking in* public. So wide is the difference 
of the tones^employed on these -two occasions, that 
it seems as if two systems (ohe for conversation,/, 
and one for readi'ng anc^ speaking) had been exer- 
cising the voice of every individual we meet with. 
And this, in fact; is the case. Nature directs our 
conversation, but art has taught us how to read and 
speaks 


Says Sheridan, in his Art of Reading,^^^^ I have 
often tried an experiment to show the great differ-' 
ence between' these two modes of utterance, the . 
natural^and the artificial; which was, that when I 
found a persoh of vivacity delivering his sentiments ^ ^ 
with energy; and of course \Vith all that variety of 
Junes which nature, furnishes, I have taken occasion 
to put something' into his hands to read, as relative 
'to thfe topic of coiiversation ; and it was surprising 
to see what an immediate change there was in his 
delivery from the moment he began to read. \ 
different pitch! jof voice took place of his natural ^ ^ 

We, and u tedious umformily of cadence suc- 
ceeded to a ^irited variety^ insomuch that a blind 
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: man could hardly cqnceiy.e the person who read to 
be the same who had just been speaking/^ , 

Does good reading or spealuAg requirq thi^ difler- 
\ ence ? If so, they require something unnatural, ibr 
we see-^that meii converse in their nattiral tones/' 

But to read or speak jiy tones" and manners: which - ; 

- • , are unnatural, and therefore artificiai, will never * * 

make good reading or speaking ; but it: will cause 
; just sucli a delivery as almost eyery individual % 

. , his iiislriictiohs is prepared to make,— stiff, inca- ^ 

: ^ sured, afTected, powerless, and in the highest, man- 
ner offensive, Such is the effect of not preservih^ ^ 
the natural tones and manner while reading or 
speaking, and also of attending to^ artificiai sc heines " 
of rhetoric. - ; .5 ^ 

‘ “The advantage of a natuteV^m^ 
manner one naturally fali« into when he * 

' - ^ be ' estimated frohi this 

' ^ ' consideratioif j that there are few who do not con- 
• ' verse so as to give effect^to what they are saying. 
Every one, when conversing earnestly, deliyers his 
, sentiments with much naore clearness, force, and 
elegance than he would read the same sentiment if ' 

. dt was written down in a book. / . 

“ Our advice, then, would be, to. follow the natural 

* manner. The practical rule that we would reepm- 
, / mend- is, not only to omit any studied attention to 

the voice, but studiously to imihdraw the thoughts^ 

. from it, and to dtotU as intently as possibly on 
‘ the > sense; trusting to. nature to suggest spon- 
taneously the proper' ernphasi^ aryd tones. , ' 

'^“He who really understands wliatiie is reading 
^ will be likely, to read' as, if he .understood'^it, and ' 

- thus to make' others understand it ; and he who 
, ..^feels what -ho reads, and is g;bsprhed-with tliat feel- 

- , \ ing, will be likely to the, same im- , 

" “ pession to his.he^rps,, ’ ' jfdt .tfes‘danW be the case 

* ifJhe speaker br rea^rds^c^ witlr the tlmught • v 
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of wliat their opiniori will be of his, delivery, and 
how his voice ought 'to be regulated ; if^ in short, 
he is thinking of arid of course taking his 

attention from that which ought to occupy it exclu- 
sive)}';,' ' ; ~ ; 

^ Some may^ suppose that the natural manner 
which we have recommended, amounts to the same 
tMiig as f^khig no pdm^ and after trying 

-the experiment by reading or .speaking carelessly 
instead of hatu rally, their ill ;success will probably 
lead them to censure the proposed method. But 
it is no easy task to *fix the mind on the meaning, 
in the m;inner, and to the degi'ee now proposed. 
When one is readinghny thing that is familiar, his/ 
thoughts are apt to %^ hder to other subjects, though 
perhaps siich as are^^hnected with that which he 
is reading ; if, again; it be something new to him,' 
He is apt (not indeed to wandm' to subject) 

to get the start, as it were, of his readers, and to be 
thinking, while uttering each sentence, not of that, 
but of the sentence which comes next. / 

^^And in both cases, if he is careful to avoid those 
faults, and is desiroiis of reading well, it is a matter 
of no small difficulty, and calls for a constant effort 
to prevent the mind from w'andering in another 
direction, viz. into thgughls, respecth^ his own 
voice— respecting tne effect produced by each 
sound — -the approbatffin he hopes from the^ hearers, 
&c. And, this is thd prevailing fault o£ those who 
are commonly said to tdke great pains hi Iheir 
Teading ; piips which always be taken in vain, 
with 4 view to the to be aimed at, as 

long as the effort is thus applied in a wrong di- 
rection.'' , 

^^\Vith a view, indeed, to a very different object, 
— the approbation bestowed on the fcading,— this 
artificial delivery will often.be 'more successful than 
.the natural. ’ Pompous spouting, and ntany other 
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descriptions of imnatural tdlie and measpred cadence, 
.are frequently admired as excellent reading and 
speaking ; which admiration is itself a proof that it 
is not deserved : for when the delivery 
good^ the hearera (except ?ahy ohe who may delibe.- 
rately set himself to observe anci criticise) never 
think about it, but are exclusively^ occupied with 
the sense it conveys, and the feelings it excites. 

/^ He tvho reads ill an artilicial manner, makes a ^ 
kind of running comment on ' all that is uttered, 
which says, ^I do not mean, think, or feel all this ; 

I only mean to u'ceite it wilh propriety and deco- 
rum/ But he who has the energetic manner of 
true natural speech, means, thinks, and feCls 'all he ' 
says; and recites it with propriety and decorum in- 
deed, but not so as tq maEe tm;se take the least of 
the attentiem. 

But the natural, colloquial style^ of delivery, 
should not he ' confounded with thei, negligent or the 
familiar. The naturak style is one that Is suited to 
the 8e7ise ft he Sitbject, the place, and the 
arid this adaptatipn requires much inteirigence, and 
a high sense of propriety it will be seen, 
that there is con>siderable labour necessary in attain- 
ing the natural style of delTvcry, If we follow na- 
ture, there is no opportunity ter imitaiiofi ; a true 
'conception of the subject and the occasion is the 
pMy thing that can direct US. . 

' Blit in all preparatory schools, where boys Imrn 
to speakf the whole attention of the orator and the 
instriicter is given to the manner. , The subject for. 
recitation is one which neither interests the speaker 
nor the hearer, and Tlie attention is given exclu- . 
siyely to the mode of delivery. Under the influ- 
ence of such exercises, w)0e the- mariners and habits 
are forming dnd becomi^” fixed, Xlhe scholar must 
acquire' an unnaturaf, of reading and 
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There is not one public spealter out of .five hun- 
, j dred who does not labour under the unhappy influ- 
r ence of this early artificial training. By the tirne 
^ ‘ scholars ,have passed through their preparator}^ 
schooLs they have acquired such an unnatural de- 
livery that the professor of rhetoric in the college 
. and professional seminary can da iipthing more for ^ 

* "the student than correct some of his' bad habits. If 
the student ever makes an impressive speaker or 
readeiyhe must unlearn alb he ever learned of elo- 
cution while attending' to V his preparatory studios. / 
But unfortunately, only a very few are able to ' 
throw off these bad habits, and the feeble, artificial, . 
affected delivery which they acquired in the elq- 
mentary schools remains with the most of them for 
life.,:';^ 

But it will be asked, Would you abolish all kinds > 
of public speaking and reading in primary and pre- 
paratory. schools? \ Would you have no exercises 
in these schools, either in debate, dialogue, or de- 
clamation? Would 3mu have our teachers give no 
instruction whatever in elocution ? Our answer to. 

, these questions is> that we believe there are no 
: qualifications or accomplishments more useful or 

ornamental than good reading and speaking ; and, 
lh?it they deserve attention from the scholar and the 
teacher in proportion to theif^high value. We think 
t it the duty of every elementary teacher to use eveiry * 
means in his power to make every American youth ' 
who may attend his instructions a good reader and 
' * a good 'speaker/ *' 

Bnt we musi-beg leave to dissent again from the 
method and systems now made Use of to accomplish , 
this desirable end. We say, let tliere be none of . 

. the machinery of about it;. let nature fee the . 

;■ • teacher— let nature, ever ready and ever able, sug- 
,gesi,tbu manner f and let not this be shaped and ' 
fashioned by art. If the. school-hoy has disagree- 
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able 'habits or ludictbus tricks when 'spcalvine; or 
reading, let them be coTrected ; but, commencing; 
with the boys before they have formed any decided 
manner whatever, we would respectfully recom- ' 
mend teachers to make use of such’ means as will 
now be described, 

'.When children. repeat the aiphiibet, and begin to 

spell easy words, the teacher should be carefui that * 

they preserve the common colloquial tones of vome. 

- In making their first recitations, they are apt' fo 
raise the voice to -the highest pitch, or. to sink it to ' 
an inaudible whiSjier. 'jThe conversational tone is 

seldom employed. It is while learning to spell that 

ghudren first learp' to read and speak unnaturally. 

As soon as a book is -put into tlieir hands, they think 
it necessary (from their bad'practice with the teach- 
er) either to raise or-sink the voice. . 

^ It is at this stage of their studies .that children 
begin to acquire the habit of articulating indistinctly 
of precipitating syllable after syllable, and of puttin- 
all the letters of the word into •confusion. Now 
they begin to drawl or trail the letters, to abridge 
or prolong the syllables j and to pitch the voice on' ' 
II^ not attentive to 

children vghen they finst begin to read, habits will 
r be torpied which will be corrected" with great diifi- 
culty, or remain. with the pupil through life. I 
w request tho^e who have not observed the ♦ ' 

^ ™ct, to mark the unnatural manner in which almost 

all young children read.. Let teachers, then, be " - 
caretui that their pupils /Cam to spgll and ‘read in ‘ 
an easy, wd/wm/ manner. ■; 

" Another cause of bad rea.dihg' is,. tpachcrs permit 

• meir scholars to re^d What they do not underkand 
, - subject -of the ‘reading lessons! ' - . 

■ which chiidreh are made to practise on, is usually ' 

' j interest is-&lt iriyvhtft is said and the 
child receives little or no meiming from the words ‘ . 
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he is compelled to pronounced This mates the ex- 
ercise a mere mechanical eihployment. The .scho- 
lar obtains no information from- 1 he fcbok, and hence 
never supposes it necessary to cominunicate~ any 
• thing tb his hearers. ^ ‘ ^ - 

' If thc-pupil only pronounces the words with ease 
and rapidity, he gives the utinost satisfaction to him- 
self and his teacher ; tho sentiment he never thinks 
of. The practice of pronoun^ng Words, for months 
and* years together^ without a ITixihg to them any 
meani ng whatever, produces the very worst habit 
which children can possibly acquire. Thb words 
and the manner in which they deliyer them, are all ’ 
the children ever have attended to, and, in all pro- 
bability, all they ever will attend to. Reading in 
this manner, during jheir c^arly' years, ^.contributes 
greatly towards formingdhat monotonous, mechani- 
cal delivery which is so prevalent both in public 
“ and in privatCy ' ■ vT ^ . 

To prevent this exclusive attention to the words 
and manner only, the teacher should never suffer 
his scholars to read what they do not understand. 
•He should, convince his scholars, that the object of 
reading is to the sentlnient the author, 

and to convey it clearly and forcibly to his hearers. 
He should labour to make his scholars become' ab- 
sorbed with tlie vmws, feelings, and sentiments of 
the writer ; and to xoiihdfaw their attention wholly 
from themselves and their audience. If teachers do 
this, they will cure one great cause -of so much dis- 
graceful, offensive reading and speaking. , 

Again, school-boys select pieces for declamation 
in whieli they can feef no interest, and which have 
no interest or relation to the audierice that is ad- 
dressed, This, ruinous practice the child com- > 
mences when it first goes to school, and continues 
it till the education is .finished, whether at an ele- 
mentary school or at .a professional college. Con- 
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^ * tiaued exercises like i these will" make any one in- 

^ . ’ sensible and, unnatural in their delivery ; the. effect, * 

"wherever the experiment has" be^n made, has not . 
been otherwise, nor can it; from the very nature of 
the exercise, be; apy ; r 

Teachers, then, shCuldmot allow their scholars to , 
speak afiy thing of which they do not form a ri^lit 
conception, and in which they do not feel a lively ' 
interest. /The subjects, for deelam in schools 
should he those in which the speaker and the aiidi-/ 

. ence are deeply ebneerhed* Such subjects and oc- 
/ ^casions can always b^ furnished by an ingenious 
. "teacher. ■_ . "■ 


The school is a littlO'World of fears and desires, 
^of passions and interests, of ambition and dominion ; 
and the teacher may take advantage of these con- • 
flicting emotions, and secure the most absprhiitg 
* /interest in the debates and addresses of his pupils. 

^ For. , instance, the scholars, request a holy day ; the' 
teacher ^ys that he is willing to gratify them,, if 
they cam^^convince him that it is right to cTo so. 
The- scholars, how, are allowed to express/ their 
feelings, and present the dlaims of their petition. " 
The teacher hears them with attention, and replies 
to their arguments with fairness and respect. The 
scholars become deeply engaged in . showing the 
reasonableness of thpir '"request.' The teacber. sees - 
that decorum is preserved, and that each bne has a 
fair chance in advociiting the general cause. After 
the debate has continued a reasonable time, the 
^ teacher makes the decision>accQrding to the merits 
of the case. This "is one among the anany occur- ' 
rences which daily offer themselves for giving a real 
occasion and a rca/ tp the debates and ad- 


. dresses of schoolboys. An ii^enious teacher will ^ 
. always secure similar opportunities- for rhetorical 
» exercises in school. I ^ . 

, ' If all teachers wpuld dp- tb is,, and see that the 
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scholars preserve a natural, colloquial tone' of voice 
when they read and speak, and not allow them to 
read any thing but what they understand, there 
would be much more natural speech among scho- 
lars and public speakers. * And this is the system * - 
of rhetoric which we would recommend teachers to 
'■■adopt.'/"','': 

‘^ And though the teacher will not atthn perfec- 
tion at once, yet he may he assured that while he 
steadily oefheres to he is in the right road 

to it ; instead of becoming, :as in the other plan, more 
and more artificial fhejonger he studies. And every 
advance he^makes will produce a proportionate effect; 
it will give him more and more of that hold on the r 
attentiony the under-standing, and the feelings of ^ 
the audieiice which no measurecLcadenee and studied • j 
modulation can ever attain. As the perverted taste/ ^ 
now is, otiliers may be . more fottunate in escaping 
censure and ensuring admiratioii ; but the natural ^ 
reader or speaker will far niore surpass in ,, 

respect of the proper object of the orator, which is, 
to curry his point , ' 


/ SECTION XXIII. 

',,.s '■ ■„ ■ '■ . . ' y V ’ 

RELiarOi;« INSTRlTdTXON IN CdViMON SCHOOLS. 

I AM SO well pleased with what Mr. J. Abbot has 
said, in his Teacher on religious instruction in 
schools; that I have thought :^it advisable ta rn 
fiome extracts from/ that valuable work. I shall also , 
present some of M. Cousin’s reflections on this im- 
portant subject. He sayR,page 359 of the American 
■pditiph, We .haTf/. abundant proof that the well- 
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- being of an individual, like that of a people, is ho-* 
wise secAired by lextraordinary intellectual powers or 
very refined civilization* The true happiness of an 
individual as of , a people, is fpuhded on strict mo- . 
rality, self-governthent, bumility, and 'modex\ation 
' on the willing performance of all duties to God, liis 
superiors, and his hei ghboiirs. 

A religious and hroral education is consequently - 
.Alie first want of a people.'' .Without this, every other 
education is not only real utility, but in 
some respects dangerous; If, on the contrary, feli- : 
gibus edu cation liar taken firm root,, iniellc'ctual edur. 
cation will have complete success^ and ought ori no 
account to be withheld from the people, since God . 
has endowed them with -all tho faculties for acquir- 
ing it, and since the. cultivation of all the powers of 
Ilian secures to him the means pf i%aciiingpetfecU . 

andjdhrough thaV supreind liappiness.' ^ 

Religious and tnoral instruction, fanfrorri leading . 

. to, presi^^iption. and a disputatious spirit, on the cori- 
traiy, produces In man ‘'i b<3^nsciqu^^^^ his weak- ' 
ness, and,, as a consequence, humjlity*’^-. The object 
then should be, do givb tire people: solid ancl practical 
■*knowledge, suited to their want^^hich .will natu- 
rally refine and soften their habl^nd manners. . - 
■ >tlf such be the dnstruclion the people ought to 
receive, that of the masters of the primary acjiools is 
, at once determined, arid the principles tb befollbwed 
in the" instruction of our pupils ai^ equally elear. ; 

, “A more definite direction Ts given to religious and 
' moral instruction by the' belief iri.the'^ revealed, word 
of God in the Holy Scriptures/ jSut.tKis belief must 
not be simply historicalj,^as,Arnohgsl the learned j nor 
’ amuse itself yith. obscure and mystical notions • nor 
: . be expressed with^ affectation, in word, gesture, or 
deed; It ought rather so/to penetrate the heartTof - 
man as to produce a consent en(^eavour to have hisk, . 
thoughts, sentinietits,;; and action^ in strictest har- 
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mony witKtliQ word -of God. ' It is, then/ on tlie 
living conviction of the truths and doctrines of 
Christian'ity, that we b^se the yeligious and ihoral 
character of our pupils, Without neglecting phy- 
sica] science, and the knowledge apiSlicabte to the 
arts of life, we must xnake, moral science, which is 
of far higher importance, out* m§iin object. The 
mind and the 'character are wliat a true- master 
ought, above, all, to fashion.^^ W must lay the 
'foundations of ni oral life in^the ^souls of our young 
Piasters, and therefore we must place religious in- ' 
struct ion, —that is, to speak distinctly, &jristian 
instruction,— in the first rank in the education of 
our normal schools. .We must teaph our children ' 
that religion which civilized our fathers; that religion 
whose liberal spirit prepared, and can alone sustain, , 
all the great institutions of modhril times. We must 
jil so permit the clergy to fulfil their first duty,— the 
superintendence of religious instruction. But in 
order to stand the test of this superintendence with 
honour, the schoolmaster must be enabled to give 
adequate religious instruction ; otherwise, parents, in 
order , to be sure that their children receive'^a good 
religious education, wqll require us to appoint eccle- 
siastics as schoolmasters, which, though assuredly 
better than having irreligioiis schoolmasters, would 
be liable to very serihus qbjectihris of various kinds. 

The less we desire our Schools to be ecclesiastical, 
the rnoxp ought they to be Christian. It necessarily 
follows, that, there piust be a course of special reli- . 
gious instfiictihh in our horinal schools. Religion 
is, in rhy eyes, the. best— perhaps the only— basis of 
popular, .education," I knowtsomething of Europe,, • 
and ’never h^ve I seen good schools where the spirit 
' of Christian charity was wanting. Primary instruc- 
tlon flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland, ' 
and Germany; in alj it is profoundly religious. It 
is said to j3e so in America. ' ^ ^ , 
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^^The little popular instruction I ever found in 
. ^ Italy caitie from the priests^ . In France, with lew ex- 

* cQptions, our test schools for the poor are th ose of the 

Freres de Id doctrine (Brothers of the 

Christian doctrine.)* These are facts which it is 
necessary to be ihcessantly repeating to certain per- 
sons. Let them go Into the schools of tlie poor, — 

. let them learn what patience, what resignation, are 
, ^ required f oj ndu ce a mam to persevere in so toilsome 

an employment Have better nurses ever been 
found than those ‘benevolent, nuns who bestow on 
“ poverty all those attentions we pay to wealth? 
^ There are things in human society, sir,* which can 
. * ‘ ' neither be conceited nor accomplished *witbout vir- 
. , ' tue, — that is to. say^ when speaking of the mass with- 

; out religion. • . 

^ . /^The schools for the micldle classes may be an 
* object of speculation V but the country schools, the 
' . mi^^ little schools in the south, in the west, in 

Britanny, in the mountains of Auvei^iie, and, with- 
out going far, the lowest schools of our great cities^ 
■* ^ of Paris itself, will never bold out any adequate in- 

ducement to persons seeking a remunerating occu- 
■ ' pation. There will doubtless be some philosophers 
inspired with the ardent philanthropy of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, without his religious enthusiasm, 
who wo,uld devote tlicmselves to this aiistere voca- 
. " tion ; but the -question is hot to have here and -there 
v-'Va master.' .. 'i- ''' " " 

; . i We have more than £oTly\ thousand schools to 

• serve, and it were wise to call religion to Ihe aid of 
' ' ^ our insulTiCient means, were it hut-for the alleviation 
; r - of the' pecuniary burdens of the nation. Either 
/ ^ • you must lavish' the treasures'' pf the state, and the 

/ ' revenues of the communes^ in order to give high 
^ ; ‘.. salaries, and even pensions, to that mew . order of 
tradesmen called schoolmasters or you must not 
‘ imagine you. can.do without. Christian charity, and 
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that spirit of poverty^ humility) courag'eous resio-na- ' 
tion, and modest dignity, which Christianify, rightly 
understood and wisely taught^ can alone giVe to the * • 

teachers of the people; • ' 

I think of all this, sir, the more I look ' 

, at the schoolsjn this, country, the, inof-e I talk with " ' 
the directors of normal schools ahd counsellors of 
the mnustry, the mote I am strengthened in the 

■ conviction that we must make ahy: efforts or any 
•sacrihces to come to a good understanding with the * 
clergy .oii the subject of popular education, and to ■ 
constitute religion a special and very earefully-taught ■ 
branch of anstfuction in our primary normal schools. ■ 
l am not Ignorant, sir, that this advice will grate 
on the ears of many persons, and that I shall tie ■ • ' 

thought extremely deiM at Paris. Yet it is not-, ■ •' 

irom Rome, but from Berlin, tharl address, you. . , 

■ Ihe man who Imlds this, language to you is a-philo- ' 

sopher, formerly disliked, and even persecuted, by . ; 
vJf, 1 philosopher has a mind too 

little aiiected by the recollcctipn of his own insults, ' 

; and IS too well acquainted with human nature and 
vvith history, not to -regard religion as an indestruc^ 

■ power i genuine, Christianity, as a means of • ' ' ^ 
oivHization for the people, and a neceskry support 

9? whom society imposes ‘irksome and ' 

., *omhledtities,'withouttheslightestprospectbffQr- 
: V' - tune, without the leastgratification ' . . 

scopes can he" gathered from thorns, ' 
or figs from thistles, can any thing good be hoped . 

schoolmasters who are fegardless of religion ,' % 
and of morality. For thig reason religious, instruc- - * 

. lion IS placed at the head of all dther piirts of educa- 

. , tipn: its.object is to implapd in. thVnoi^^^^^^ schools ,.1 
isuch a moral and religious^S|jfint as ought ta pei’vado ^ ! 

• the popular schools. , The coui-se off religious in- , , 

... struction hits undergone 'no change from that stated " ' , v* 

m the report of last year,' except that the several ■ ' , ' j 
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classes have been ^ united for the Biblical part, 
j ' During tKe present year tq treat the 
"concordance of the Gospels,' the history of the 
Apostles, and some;, of the Epistles. ^ 


The course adopted is this :— The series of the 
concordance is established and dictated^ by the mas- 
- . ' ter ; the passages and discourses are explained; and, 
if thought expedient, lekrht by heart by the pupils. 
For the catechising, or religious and moral instruc- 
tion, properly, so ealldd, tire clavsses arc separated. 

* ' t The great catecjiism of Overberg is taken as a ground 

^ work an’d^ we treat first Of faith^ then of morals, so 
' that the latter maiy he intimately connected with the ‘ 
former, or to speak better, that ^norality may flow; 
from faith as from it's source; 


> I regard religion as ,a disppsitioix or affection of 
-.^Mhe soul, which unites man, ui all his actions, with v 
God ; and. he alone is truly religious who , possesses < 

' . this disposition and strives by every.'means to cherish 
it. In this view of the subject all morality is reli- “ 
. ^ gious, because it raises man to God, and teaches him 
- ; to live in God. , 


■ ‘‘ I mu^t confess, that in religious instruction I do 

hot conjiiie mysei^f to any particular method; I try 
" by meditation, to bring the thing clearly before my 
' • own mind, and then to expound it intelligibly, in 

^ • fitting language, with gravity*- and calmness, vrith 
unction and earnestness, because I am convinced 
s. " ‘ that a clear exposition obliges ‘the pupils to meditate, 
and excites interest and., animation. . ChHstianity 
’ ; . ■ ought {p be the basis 'of the instruction of the people; 

* ; we must not flinchTrom the open profession of this 

maxim ; it is no less JppJitie than it is honest. We 
• baptize our children, and bHng Uiem up in the 
; Ghxistian faith and in the bosohi/o‘f t’hO church; in- 


' : „ ^ # »pj^0 Professors of Geitnaix ffniversities used to pronounce 

: '. ;their lectures very slowjy, in order that the pupils might write 

notes. This dictation is now nearly .discoiUinued.--rmw;5/. 
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afterlife, age, reflectiony A breath of hurnan opini- 
ons, niodify their early impressioais, it is good 
that tliese impressions should have been made by 
Christianity. Popular educaltioh ought therefore 
to be religiouS) that is^to* say, Christian t.for, I repeat’ 
it, there is no such thing as religion ip general; in 
Europe, and in our daysyreligion means Christianity, 
Let pur popuiar schools then be Christian ; let them 
be so entirely and earnestly. 

‘^Difference of religion in Christian schools neces- 
Sxirily prpduces some differenges in the religious in- 
struction. . This instruction shall al’w ay S be adapted 
to tlie spirit and the dogmas of the church to which 
the schopL belongs. But in every scliool of a 
Christian state, the dominant spirit, common to all 
modes of faith, ought to be piety and a profound 
re^«3ren^^^fo^ God, every school -niay receive chil- 
dren of "another ^ionlinunion. V - 

“ Masters and inspectors must jnost carefully a void 
every kind of con^aint or annoyance to the' chil- 
dren Pn account of their particular creed. No school 
; shall be made abusively instrumental to any views 
of proselytism ; and the children of a persuasion 
difiefentfrom mat of the schopl shall not be obliged, 
against the will of their parents, or their own, to 
attend the religious instruction or exercises in it. 

" “Private masters of the® own creed shall be charg- 

ed with their religious mstruction ; and in any place 
' 'where it would be impossible to have as many masters 
as there are forms of belief, parents must the. more 
sedulously per.fom^ those duties themselves, if they 
do not wish their children to follow thesfeligioiis in- . 
structions given in .the school.’’ — Cousin^s Report, . 

Says Mr. J. Abbot, on this point ,— 'Rhe teacher 
is employed for specific purpose, and he has no 
right to wander from that purpose, except aefar 
as he can go mffi the cornrnon consent of his 
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Now the common ground^. on religious suyccls, 
is very broad. There are, indeed, many principles 
/* ■, which arc, in my view, essential parts of Christianity, ' 

- which are subjects of active discussion among us ; 
but, setting these asideflhcr-e' are other principles 
equally essential, in regard- to which the whole com- 
\ rnunity are agreed ; or, if at least there is a dissent-, 
ing minority, it is so small lhat it is hardly to be 
: . , considered. Let us look at some of tliese principjes. 

. Our commu n i, ty i s. agreed that there is a God, 
There is probably not a school in our country where , 
tlm parents of the scholars would not wish to have 
the teacher, in' his fiohversatioii with his pupils, take , 

' ': ,this -for granted, and iillude reverently and Judi- 
ciously to that great Being, with -the design of Jead- 
, ing them to realize Ids existence and to feel his ' 

; . . authoritT. ' 

; 2. Our community are agreed that we are re- 

■ sponsiMe to God for all our conduct. Though 
some persons absurdly pretend "to believe that the 
V Being who formed this world,Tr indeed they thi 

there is any such Being', has left it and its inhabit- \ 
ants" to themselves, not inspecting their Conduct^ and 
never intending to call them to an liccount ; these 
►arc too few among us to need consideration. A dif- - v 
ference of opinion on this subject might :embaiTass 
the teacher in -France, tffid in pther .countries in 
Europe, bat not herci ' \ 

However, negligent -men may be in obeying ' 
God’s coiduiand'Sj 'tliey do almost universally, in our 
. ' . country, achnit in theory the authority febm which 
they come; and believing this, thejparent, even ir'he 
r -is aware that he himself docs .not obey these com- 
. : mands, chdpse^ to have hiS ehiklreh taught to respect ^ 

' ^ thdmi ^The teacher will thuSi be acting witli the con- 
", senlof his employ ers hr almost toy part of our coun- 
V try, in endeavouring to influence his pupils to per- . 
;iorm,mbral duties, pot -merely from worldly motives, - 
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j:y?r from mere abstract principles ofright and wrong, 
buty^'orn^ regard to the dntkoHty God^ 

^^ 3. The commimity are' agreed* ^oo, in the belief 
of the immortality of the soul: They believe, - 
aitnost without exception, that ther^ is a future state 
of ‘being, ‘to which this is introductory and’ prepara- 
tory, and almost every father and mother in our 
countiy wish their" children to keep this in mind, 
and to be influenced by it in all their conduct. 

‘^ 4. The community are agreed that have a 
revelation from heaven- I believe there are very y 
few instances where the parents would not bq glad 
to have the Bible read from time to time, its geo- 
graphical and historical meanings illustrated, and 
its moral lessons brought to' bear upon the hearts . 
and lives of their children. ■ 

^‘Of course, if the teacher is so unwise as to make . 
such a privilege, if it were allowed him, the occa- 
sion of exerting an influence upon one side dr the ' 
other of some question which divides t^ie community - - 

around him, he must expect to excite jealousy and 
distrust, and to he excluded from a privilege which v 
he might otherwise have been permitted freely to • . 

enjoy. There may, alas! be some cases where the ^ 
use of the Scriptures is altogether forbidden in 
school ; but probably in almost every such case, it 
W ould he founds that jt wasTrom fear of its perver- 
sion to sectarian or party -purposes, and not, to any, 
unwillingness to have the Bible used in the way I . 

have described, v ; 

^^ 5* 'The community -are agreed in theory that . ’ ’ 

nCTsdnal attachment to the Supreme Being is the: . > : ^ 
duty of every hiirnan soul I every parent, wit li . ; . ' 

exceptions so few that they are not worth naming, ; 
wishes that his children should cherish that affec- - . 
tfon, and yield their hearts to its* influence. He is . . 
willing, therefore, that the teacher, of course With- 
out interfering with, the regular duties for the per-. . ■ 
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" fprmance of which ho holds his office^ ^should, from 
time to time, speak of^this duty-~-of God^s goodness 
to men, of his daily protectiori", his promised favours, 

; — ^as to awaken, if possible, this attachment in the 
Atearts of his children. ^ > 

Of course, it is very easy for>the teacher, if he is 
so disposed, to abuse this privilege also. ^ He can, 
.under pretence of awakeriihg and cherishing the 
spirit of pmty in the hearts of his pupils, present 
the subjects in such aspects and relations as to arouse 
/ the ,<^ectarian or denominational feelings of some of 
his^ employ ers. But I believe, if this was honestly 
and fully avoided, there are few, if any,^ parents in 
our country who would not be gratified to have the 
: great principle of love to God manifest itself in the 
instructions of the school-roomy ahd showing itself 
by its genuine indications in the hearts and conduct 
of their children. . * 

6. The community are agreed, not only in be- 
, lieving that piety consists primarily iii love to God, 
but that the life ojT pie be cornmmced bp 
penitence for pact sins, and forgiveness^ in some 
loay or, other y through a Savioitr, I am aware 
' that one class of theological writers, in the heat of 
controversy, eharge the other, that Jesus Chri^ 

I nothing more or less than a teacher of religion, and 
* there are, unquestionablyv individuate who take this 
; view.^-' '/y;-- ■ ' " y ^ '• 'tv ' 

Blit these individuals are few./ There are very , 
few in dur community who do not, in some /sense, 

. look upon Jesus Christ as our , Saviour^^our Re- . 
deemer ; who do hot feeF themselves hi sonic way 
. indebted to him, Tpr the . offer' of pardon. There 
may be, here and there, a theological, student, or a 
contributor to the colUmns hf a ;polemicar magazine, 
who ranks Jesus Christ ‘wRh Moses and with Paul. 
But the gheat mass of* the ; fathers arid mothers of 
every name and denomination^'through all the ranks 
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of society, look up “to the. Saviour of sinners willi 
sometJiing, at least, of fh'e feeling tliat he is tJie ob- 
ject of 'exlraordinafy alTection and reverence. 1 anl 
aware' however, . that I atn approaching the limit, 
wliich, in many parts of pur coimtry, ought to bound' 
the religious influence of the /teach in a public 
school ; and on . tills subject, as on every^ other,. he 
ought tp. do iiotbitlg,rdirect]y or indirectly, wliich 
would be displeasing to those who diavc intrusted 
children to his care. 

‘^,So much ground, it seems, the teacher may 
occupy, by common consent, in New England, and 
it certainly is a great dealr It may be doubted 
whether, after' all our disputes, there is a country 
in the world hvdiose inhabitants Jiave so much in 
common in regard to religious belief. Tliere is, 
perhaps,- no eountry inthe world where the teacher 
-may be allowed to do so much towards leading 
his pupils to fear God, and to obey his commands, 
with the cordial consent of their parents, as he can 
:here.''“' 

The ground vyhich J hare been laying out is 
cominpn all over our country; in particular places 
there will he even much more that is common ; of 
course the teacher, in such eases., wijl be at much 
greater liberty. If a' Roman Catholic, community 
establish a school, apd ^ appoint a Roman Catholic 
teacher, he' may properly, in his intercourse with 

‘ scholars, allude, with commendation, to the 
opinions and practices of that church. If a (‘ollege 
Is established by a. denomination, the 

teacher of that’ institution may, of course, explain 
and enforce there, tiip views of that society. Each 
teacher is confined only to those vinos lohich "is 
common to the fotmde 7 *s and supporters of the 
particiildr institxU^ tO which he is attached, 

I triik the principle which I have hfien attenipt- 
ing to enforce Is fully before the reader’s mind, 
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. namely, thjit moral imd reUgious instruction in^| 

- school being i,h a ^reat degree ipxtja-official iij . jT* 

. nature, .must be carried , thj§in theleachc 

can go tyith the common coj^&t,;ef9^i^ eji:^ 
or implied, of those wtio have foundfed aS 

; support his school. ; Of, course, if those. 

; forbid it altogether, they haVe a right to do so, and'^ 
the teacher must submit — 

^^The only question tJiat can justly arise is, whetlier 
;he will remain in such a situation, Or seek employ- ' 
ment where a door of useful ness, here closed against "'^ ' 
him, will be opened. .While he remai 
fully and hdne&tly submit to .the wishes 
whose hands Providence has placed the ultirrlate, re- 
sponsibility of training up the children of his school. 

It is only for a partial and specific purpose that they . 

; are placed under his care. 

^‘ The religious reader may inquire why ! am so 
anxious to restrain, rathqr than to urge prr,,tke exer- 
‘ ci^e ofreligipu^ influence in schools. ^There is far. 

> too little/ some one will saf, ^instead of top much; 
arfd -teachers need to be encouraged and led on in 
this duty, not to be restrained from .it,^ Th^re is, 
indeed, far too little*i‘eligious influence .exerted in 
•common schools.. What I have said has'1)een in-, 
tended to prepare a way for an increase, of it.. My 
View,of it ia this ^ ' 

. If teachers do universally, confine tliemselves to 
'i limits which I have been attempting to define^ they 
;^may accomplish, within these limits, a vast Vmount 
of good. Idy attempting, however,' to exceed them, 
the confidence ofjparents destroyed or weakened, 
^and the door closed^' In^tEis vv’ay, -injury to a v^y» 

. great extent has been, in niany parts of our country, 
/done. Parents' are;ded to„ associate, with the. very/. 

* idea of religion,, indirect/ apd perhaps, secret, efforts 
>to influence their children" in a way which tliey 

* themselves wou^^ / , ^ 
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,'t^f‘T.ftoy liMinsfer to the caUse of piety itself, the/ 
Jiddke which was fii'st awakened by exceptionable 
|b^eans to promote it ; , and other teachers, seeing 
^^lese evil etTect^, are deterred froni attenipting what 
^ ihby might easily and pleasantly accomplish; Be- 
fore, therefore, attempting to, enforce the duty, and 
cplain^he methods of exerting religious inflaence 
I th«|^ht “proper distinctly to state with ^ 
flit 'restrictions, and within what liniits^ the work 
/ts to be done. 

' There are many teachers who profess to' cherish 
J;ho spirit^ and to entertain the hopes of piety, who 
yet make no effort whatever to extend its influence 
- to- the hearts of their pupils. Others appeal some- 
■ times to religious truth, merely to assist them in the * 
government of the schook They perhaps bring it 
before the -minds of disobedient pupils in a vain 
effort to make an impression, upon the conscience 
of one who has done wrongs and who cannot by 
other means be brought to submission. But the 
pupil in sucli Ceases understands, or, at least, he be- 
' lieves that the teacher. applies to religious truth only 
to eke out his own authority, and, of course, it pro- 
duces no effect. 

Another teacher thinks he must, to discharge his 
.duty, give a certain amount weekly, of what he con- 
siders religious instruction. He accordingly appro- 
priates a regular portion of time \q a formal lecture 
, or exhurtatibn, which he without Tegard to 

the mental habits of thought and feeling wliich pre- 
vail among- his change. He forgets that the heart 
must be fed^ hot driven to piety*, and that unless his 
efforts are adapted; to t^^^ the minds he is ' 

• acting upon, and ^suited to influence them, he must ; 

as certainly fail of adecess as when there is a want 
" of adaptb^ means and. the end in / 

, any btlier undertaking wh|itever.’^ 



PART II.. 


SECTION I. 


. KYIXS I'HOM IGNOnANCE. . 

Popular ignorance is an enormous national evil. The ign(> 
ranee, aluiost tot^l, of ^evcn-eigliths *of tile. British people, to ' say • 
nothing of the deep reproach with which it covers ns, is full of dan-' 
ger to our social system, ftpd even affects -deeply our daily wCiU 
being. A great proportion of our burdens must be placed to Its- 
accouht; it' /peoples our prisons and 5>ur hospitals, desolates our 
land with pauperism, and taxes us for ffie cbsily maohinery of police 
establishments and criminal judicature ; while it largely deducts 
from the happiness of every ieeliiig man, to witness and live sur- 
, rounded by the namelcs^s and nurahorle.^s. suffering which it entails' 
.upon an immense portion of b^f cpiintrytncn. /^From these sulltirr 
ings they have a claim on that system -called the Natibb, for de- 
liverance. — Simpho7t, > 

WtjjjN We look into the history of fM^ world, 
two >things- are seen upon nearly, eve^y page, — man 
ignorance and man’s wickedness. History presents 
another truth ; the most 'ignorant individ uals and 
nations have beeni, the most vicious and 'degraded.- 
Tire present condHion of the world reveals slavery 
and misery where the people are ' ignorant, and 
liberty’ and happiness ‘where there ijS/ mentil and 
moral .light; "When the ntirid is^ not improved by 
virtue /and knowledge, it will be 'governed and de- 
based, by the passions and appetites, and employed 
in planning, and executing that whid^ 

■ piness and prevents imprpvimept. ! • » . 

How far hum^h suffering be attributed to 

vnnraricf'- ■ nr-’* hhrw mniiv ^40vi4«>\x7Kif»b 
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and do exist among the inhabitants of this earth 
originated from ignorance, would be diffictilt to as- 
' certaiii ; but we do seo and know enough, to say, 
that the amount of suffering from ignorance is im- . 
mea’surable, and that the evils ate innumerable.^ 
Ignorance h&s not only multiplied evils, by misap-- 
plying what is good, but has given an imaginary ■ 
existence- to many of the most fearful nature, and 
which have long distressed and enslaved the human . 
race. 

: ^ ^Yhile ignorant of the laws^of natufe, man has 
connected with some of her most beautiful and 
benevolent operations, false £tnd imaginary terrors. < 
Before the sun of.knowledge has poured light upon 
the menUl darkness of a tribe or nation, an eclipse . . ‘ 
of the sun in the heayens is viewed by the terriied / , s 
and tFemblihg beholders with the utmost dismay 
and consternation. The ignorant have supposed 
the moon, while in^ an eclipse^ or what is the same 
thing, while passing through the shadow of the 
earth, was sickening or dying through the influence 
of enchanters. 


To appease the enemies of their evening luminary,^ ' - 
they have practised the most torturing and irrational 
cerem6nies, and submitted themselves to tlie most 


excruciating pain. Many tribes and nations are still 
eiislaved by these foblish notions’ and cruel . 

The «appearance of edmets, too, are still regarded as , . ^ 

forerunners of earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and 
the most dreadful calamities. They know not that 
comets are'regulalr Kodi^s belonging to* our system, 

.and appear and, disapfiear at stfted jperiods of time 
After a . slight knovvledge of the heavenly bodies, , ' ; 

; the appearance of a comet excites as little fear as the - ’ . 
appearance:of the sum - . ; * 

.‘'^Ignorance has admitted into the minds of ^en 
; inany absurd notions respecting judicictl astrolog^^ ‘ 

Vhieh' hayfe destroyed the peace knd happinds^of . : y. 
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‘.many tribes and nations. ' They have supposed that * 
the characters and. destinies of' men arc fixed, by 
the appearance of certain stars, or the meetings of 
' ^certain planets at llie time of birth. Under tliis , ' 
.belief, the most foolish and unfounded apprehen- 
sions, and the most delusive hopes have been enter- 
■ >. tained, either to torture or dis^^ipoint the' mind. .. . 

‘ \ A small acquaintance with the planetary bodies - ^ 
will show that such fears and hopes have tlie great- 
' . est absurdity f ^ it is e^ily seen, that although ; 

. dhese bodies may affect the earth, they Can never 
* ' ; affect the qualities of the mind, or the operations of 

^ J>^mdral causes. Notwithstatiding the absutdify of 
- these doctrines of astrology, tlie most learned nations 

■ of antiquity have believed them; and by them have 
^ " dieen thrown into the greatest disorder, agony, and 

, despair.- ■■ /' '' ' ■ ■ ■ ■_ 

• ; The arbiters, of astrologers, who observed the . < «• 

■ ;5' planets and other natural appearances, and foretold 
the fortunes of the ignorant multitude, raised them- 
. .selves to great authority, and, like other impostors, ^ ^ 

■ demanded e?i:orbitant fees for. their lying services. . 


Tliese are some of the natural and regular planetary 
laws and phenomena which the ignorance pf man 
has made ^objects of alarm, terror^ and apprehensidn. 

“ On the earth| ighorance has seen inmimrerablc 
. - objects which have bewildered and distracted the 
' llmid and creduldus. The ignes fatui arc regarded 
as maUcious spirits,' sent to lead the traveller astray, , 

‘ V . -Mnd, in the end, conduct him toHhe place of torment. , . 

’ A little knowledge would 'enable any one to see, 

; that these' meteors are Nothing more than harniless. * 
, lights, formed by the burning of a certain gas or* 

- .vapour which naturally rises from the" moist soil 
' ; over which' they .are al\vay^ Been.^^^ . 

Ignorance has created distressing fears from Uie 
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ii eking noise of an insect, heard during the' stillness 
of night — ^from the scream of a bird— fronn the howl 
of a dog— from the fall of a chimhey— from an acci- 
dental noise in an unoccupied apartment of a,sus- , 
pected dwelling— from aii immediate return after' * 
something^ that had been forgotten— from having ” 

' put on a garment with the inside tufiied out— from . 
having set out on a journey, or undertaken some 
employment on Friday — from an umrsual noise in a 
boiliog tea-kettle. v 

From a ringing in the ear (supposed to be the 
echo of a tolling loell for some deceased friend) — . ,, 
from meeting with a snake lying in the road— -from 
“.'.upsetting the salt-dish — Irpm the sudden and acci- 
" dental striking of a silent clock- — -from breaking a ' 
looking-glass — from seeing the new moon over the ; 
left shoulder^ — from not having uncovered, the head 
'while a. funcraf procession passed— from missing the ‘ ^ 
mouth while taking food — -from being presented 
with a knife or aiiy cutting instrument, and from 
its raining into thq grave'; of a friend before it was 
closed. 

All of these wliims, and thousands of others of a 
similar nature, have been regarded with apprehen- ^ 
sions, of terror, as the forerunners of impending dis- 
*■ asters, or of approaching death ! Such is the .slavery 


•and misery -of . ignorance ; continually filling the 
ideal world with objects which vassal the miiid, and 
■ preventing those feelings of gratitude and veheration 
which are due to the wise Creator and 'Crovernor 
of the universe. ^ f 

. ^ The* ignorant:" and - supersiitious (and none are/ 

* superstitious but the ignorant or the improperly • 
r educated) are constantly^ seeing spectres which malu^ ' , 

/ . the heart faint and the joints tremble — Hobgoblins, ‘ ' 

with their gigantic forms and unearthly voices— /' 
Fairies, with their eyer-cliangihg bodiless forms, ' , 

• iK)w‘ a monster, and now the least of. airy, nothings, . 





- wiili thoir gigantic workings or their silent invisi- 
ble spells and magical charnis — Satyrs, with their 
ghastly and satanic errands and influences. 

, ^ Imps, Wraiths^ and Genii, with their powers of 
^making all under their control wild and miserable — 

' Witches, who inflict incurable diseases,. aftd torment 
, /the souls of the departed^ with their powers of 
. . transforming human beings into horses, cats, and 
/ mermaids ; and having throVv^n the bridle over them, 
/ ' cause them tp traverse the air on the vvings of the 
; 'wind, over bridgeless rivers, and through the caverns 
, ' and whirlpools of the ocean— and Wizards, >vho arc , 
V supposed to turn men into fiends, and call back the 
; spirits of the dead, and put mortals into the society 
of the ghostly, sejSulehral world, and who magically 
, deceive and destroy mortals by an inscrutable agency 
with the devil. 


V All of these beings and agencies, ignorance places 
. / in the ideal world. It fills the air with apparitions 
. /.and terrifying phantoms, which stalk forth in the 
silence of night to a la rjn the weak and timid. From 
* the lonely churchyard, and, the dark deep woods, 
. the ignorant hear supernatural vpices, and see mon- 
. strotis shapeso ^ ^ ^ 

Such is the tyranny and misery of the ignorant ! 
Who can know the bondage and suffering which 
the illiterate feel ! and who is there that docs not 


' desire knowledge which at once frees hira from all , 
these deadly fears and galling fetters ? — for ignorance 
Jias given ' existence every ideal being we have 
; - mentipned. * / ' 

^ Besides these ide$il beings^ and agencies, which' 
arc for ever present with the ignorant, to terrify and *' 
- distress, there are also a grCat many foolish and erro- 
’ ncous opinions which pass current for genuine truths 
. .among the uninformed , jpirt^ of mankind. These 
':/^^-^pothegms, or trite haviTa wonderful'prac- 

influence ; they are .a^^once.the philosophy ;ind 





the guide, of the vulgar or the uneducated. The 
world .is full of the^e proverbs or maxims, and it 
* is to be lamented that so many of them are false, ' 
\ that the ignorant are not able to discriminate and 

judge for themselves, but are so frequently rendered . " 

f^ . : 

ThlBse are some of the whimsical and false sayings 
all must have frequently heard. That a man 
" ha^ one rib less than a woman ; that the city of Je- 
. ru Salem is in the centre of the vvorld ; that the tenth 
wave of the sea is more dangerous than any other; ; 

; that all ajiimals on the land have others like theiti 
in the sea; that the ocean and some lakes have no / > 
bottom ; that white powder kills without making a ' * 

'noise ; that all of the stars are lighted by the sun. 

That a burning candle, made of human fat, will / . 

prevent a sled|)ing man from waking ; that young 
toads are rained down ; that jthe weather of the last 
Friday of the month foretells the weather of tlie fol- : 
lowing mont^^^ that a Warm. winter will be followed 
by a cold summer ; that the winter is cold because the 
. sun is farther from the earth ; that ignorance is bliss ; 

^ that little learning is a dangerous thing ; that genius 
can dp nothing without leisure and teachers; that 
. men of business have no time to study; that what ^ 
is everybody’s business is nobody^s. / 

That a man may know too much for his business ; 
that ignorance is an excuse for crime ; that the rich 
only are happy that all things are useless which , 
are not pr%|tical ; that -it makes no difference what . 

a man believes,Jf he is only sincere; that the lazy 
man gets tife most game; that the foolish labour, but^ 
the idle reap ; that there is but one penny, and the. ^ 
die get it; tiiat the world owes all a living ; and 
that a man may be too religious, - ' . 

' To all of these, and many more, ignorance and > " , 

credulity How little of the ^ . 

true ni^re ^of things do. the ignorant know, and 
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, . how easily they may be imposed upon. Have not 
„ errors which influence society been the cause 

: of more evil thairdepravity itself? The* great 
majority of the human race have been blinded by 
\ these notions and false maxims, and they still prevaif 
" in the United States to a great extent. . 

hen such absurdities and falsehoods are be- 
^ lieved^ the wiind ts made incapable of reasoning 
coj^rectly on aiip subjecf.^n^ a short time becomes 
• degraded to the lowest degree. HoW painful to see 
so many rational and immortal minds unfitted for 
moral and intellectual growth and enjoyment ! 
How painful to see so many who will never feel 
^ the djgnity of their nature, or fulfil the end of their 
being ! * > 

Ignorance and error have always led to the com- 
mission of deeds of cruelty and rank^in justice. In' 
heathen countries, how many millions of live^ have 
been poured out, and how much pain and agony 
from bodily torture, through ignorance of the true 
.pature and worship of God ! Through ignorance 
how cruel has been the oppression in every land 
and nation of unjust laws and tyrannical institutions ! 
Through Ignorance and error, how merciless and 
bloody have been the thousands of persecutions 

which have filled the earth with violence, and 
covered it with blood ! On whatever portion of 
the world or period o^ time we pljice the eye. We 
, shall see that ignorande, vice, and misery have been 
; and are inseparable. ^ ^ 

Blit there are other evils arising from ignorance, 

u ^ destructive to 

the body, as any we have described or enumerated. ^ 

. J hey are those which the ignorant bring upon them- 
selves by not perceiving and conforming to the 
natural relations which exist between themselves 
; and the avound them. 
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Relations which must at all times be our law and 
our rule of action, if we are kept in the path of true 
happiness ; hut these relations are, not known and 
obeyed by the illiterate for they are ignorant of 
themselves arid the qualities of natural objects. 
They have never looked upon themselves as animal, 
intellectual, and moral beings,, and learned that hap- 
piness cannot be found and possessed, except the 
intellectual and moral faculties have the supremacy 
or the control over the animal nature. 

Not having their moral and intellectual nature 
‘ developed, or put in exercise by mental and moral 
instruction, they are ignorant of any other happiness 
but that derived from the gratification of their lowest 
natures— their animal appetites and passions. In 
this they are disappointed ; for when the animal 
nature is properly gratified, its pleasures are not 
sufficient to satisfy a being who has an intellectual 
and moral nature. This kind of gratification may 
satisfy brutes, for they do not possess consciousness 
or reflection. 

The pleasures of sense continue hut a short time, 
for they soon lose their relish,— soon become blunted 
or disordered, and lose all power of pleasing. And 
the man who has lost the pleasures of their proper 
gratification, tries their improper and excessive ex- 
ercise; and by this means destroys his body, and 
cuts himself off for ever from intellectual and moral 
enjoyment. The sensual nature is in an unhealthy 
state, and. the mind in subjection to it. 

Here, evidently, is the chief cause of human evils 
and affliction ; a dlseasedj sensual nainrcy and its 
.dorninion over the moral and intellectual nature, 
A' man in this condition (and there are multitudes 
without number in it) is full of imaginary anxieties, 
teased by ungovernable appetites and passions, which 
can never be gratified, and finding tastelessness in 
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all his shifts and efforts after that which he has long 
since unfitted himself for enjoying.* 

One great ojOTice of the mind is to keep the body 
from excesses and injury, but it never performs this 
office unless it is illuminafed by truth and know- 
ledge. While the mind remains ignorant, and the 
^affections of the heart unlawfully placed, there is no 
goyST^ment over the appetites and passions, and . 
their ifti^x-strained gratification soon brings misery 
and destruciioilv There is a voice coming from 
every individual i ft the long catalogue of the human 
family, telling us that men heed knowledge to over- 
power their passions, to master their prejudices, and 
to render them haopy. 
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SECTION IL 

ADVAN/TAGES OP KNOWLEDGE. ' 

The value of knowledge, and the advantage it 
gives its possessor, may be seen in a variety of 
ways. The evils of ignorance were shown hf 
directing the attention to the fears and sufferings of^ 
those individuals and nations upon whom the light 
,of knowledge lias never shone. In the same way 

» # There exist no adequate means, either in private families 

or public institutions, with the exception of Infant-schools, 
for educating the feelings, improving the dispositions, restrain- 
ing the inferior propensities, and exercising the higher senti- 
ments, ^in short, for MOBAL TOAikiNG. In all this we: took 
our chance, and picked up what we might from partialTarents, 
nursery maids, and juvenile companions. The animal feelings 
being the strongest, acted in us with all the blindness and all 
. the power of instincts, and laid a broad and deep foundation 
for habitual selfishftess.-i-/S'ii»jp»dnv, \C . ' 

O'-',.-' V ■ 
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' we miglit show the advantages of knowledge by 
referring to the mean« of happiness, and the enjoy- 
ments of those nations where the individuals are ' 
enlightened ; where the sun of knowledge-has shone . 
upon the whole people. 

By comparing an ignorant people with one that 
is enlightened, we shall see that knowledge prevents 
those crimes and cruelties which render a nation 
dishonoured and debased ; while on the other hand, 
it has conferred the means of improvement and 
enjoyment which has made a nation prosperous, 
honoured, and happy. If all could make such a , 
comparison between a literate and illiterate people, 
as to obtain the aggregate of the pains and pleasures - 
which each suffers an^ enjoys, we would want no 
other proof of the advantages of knowledge, than the 
one this comparison jvould present. 

But there are few, if any, wdio do this. The 
greatest number of any people are but imperfectly 
acquainted witli their own condition; they know not 
the distinguishing privileges which they may pos- 
sess ; nor the wretchedness of their condition when- 
compared with the more favoured. And when men * 

are conscious of possessing comforts which they see 
are denied to others, they seldom think of that which ; 
.makes the difference. 

They are contented with their enjoyments, and 
appear insensible to that which produced them. ■ 

The ignorant and the wretched know not the con- 
-Veniences which the enlightened possess, nor the ' X 
enjoyment of the exercise of their moral and intel- 
lectual natur©, and are therefbre contented with their 
wretched existence. Thus, since the exalted are 
indifferent to that which gave them their distinction, : 

and the debased to that which might improve their a; 
-condition, it will be well to consider some of the 
advantages of knowledge which have blessed the 
one, and which may assist the other. ' 
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Knowledge, by showing the true principles and 
nature of things, will prevent those evils which 
originate in ignorance. The phenomena of nature, 
which were once beheld with alarm, will be con- 
verted by the enlightened into sources of enjoyment, 
and be contemplated with emotions of delight . 
They will watch the appearance of these phenomena 
with joy and eagerness, that they may form more 
enlarged and correct ideas of their Great Creator. 

enlightened will be less deceived by the false 
maxims and philosophy in the world. 

They will throw off the oppression of their fellow- 
men, and claim their freedom and their rights. 
That which their Creator intended for a good and a 
blessing, they may no longer abuse by ignorant per- 
versions, They will see the relations which they 
have to their fellow-men, to society, and to the con- 
stitution of the world ; and having seen these natural 
laws which the Creator has given for their rule of 
life, they will be more disposed to obey tlicm, and* 
thus receive the reward of obedience. The enlight- 
/;ened may greatly increase their own happiness and 
the happiness of mankind, by contributing to the 
advancement of the useful arts and sciences. 

All. science is founded upon facts; these facts are 
obtained by observing Nature ; and who is there that 
has a better opportunity for making such observa- 
tions than the intelligent^ farmer. Nature is his 
companion ; her wonderful productions and changes 
are constantly before him. Nature and he are co- , 
, worker^, toiling hanS in hand to supply the world^s 
returning wants. 

He sees Nature in her most seefet workings, acts 
with her in her silent operation s, and wherever he may 
be, he may learn a lesson from her instructions which 
will enable him to inform the wise, and make him 
a teacher from the great school of the Creator. He 
: may be daily collecting facts, wliich will establish or 
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flesti'oy Some doubtful principle, or be the means of 
creating a new science to benefit the world as long 
as time shall last. 

The intelligent practical man is able to make a 
fair trial of * the projected improvements of the 
theorist, and thus secure a good or prevent an im- 
position. The labouring man has taught the world 
many of its most useful lessons ; and a great part of 
that knowledge which is now multiplying the neces- 
saries, and increasing the pleasures of life, has been 
furnished by the observing firmer or the skilful 
mechanic. If all men were intelligent enough to 
when they observe, and active enough to 
observe when they think, how much that is useful, 
but unknown^ would soon be discovered ! 

Knowledge will make mechanics more skilful 
in the arts ; for every art is founded on scientific 
principles, and he who has a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of a science, must be more skilful in the prac- 
tice of the arts, and will be prepared to carry them 
to the highest point of improvement. It should be 
the desire of every one to furnisli the head with 
such knowledge that it wilT be able to assist the 
hands. 

A mechanic, by exercising his ingenuity and the 
powers of a cultivated mind, might save himself 
much of that labour which he will otherwise be 
obliged to go through. Every mechanic may lessen 
and lighten his daily task, if he will but inform his 
mind in the nature and principles of his art, as well 
as practise his limbs in the mechanical exercise of 
the trade. Knowledge would not only render me- 
chanics mpre skilful, but would enable them to pro- 
duce articles of greater perfection. 

.That which is done by a mere habit of muscular 
mov(5ment, cannot have that perfection and finish 
which the mind in co-operation could have given it. 
There ik no part of mechanism whatever, that can 
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be well understood, or profitably employed, with- 
V out more or less knowledge of the principles of its 
action. We every day see intelligent mechanics 
who make better articles and obtain a higher price 
for theih than the more ignorant of the same trade 
are ^)le to do. ^ When intelligence comes in to aid 
^ mechanical skill, it will always obtain the advantage. 

An Ignorant artist is not able to judge of the good 
or bad qualities of the materials vvhich he must use 
in the manufacture of his articles. He is li^^ble to 
be deceived in these, and thus loses all his labour. 

materials are always in market, and 
he who has knowledge sufficient to discriminate, and 
iorm a right estimation of the comparative values of 
each, will secure many good bargains, and escape 
, many impositions, ^ 

, We see, also, the decided advantage which the 
intelligent agriculturist has over his less informed 
neighbours. The ignorant do as their fathers have 
done, and know not that, there are improvements in 
^ the implements of husbai^dry. They know not that 
the cultivation of the soil can be ffir better under- 
stood by a little inquiry into its nature, and by a 
:^knowledge of that which is adapted to invigorate it. 

^ A profitable culture of the soil requires no incon- 
siderable knowledge of the best maimer of preparing 
It ffir the several grains or, grasses. To know what 
soil IS best adapted to a particular grain— to choose 
the best time foi\ sowing and reaping— to judge of 
' qualities of grains— and to perceive when the 
soil should rest, and wjien itshould be active, require 
long study and a well cultivated mind. 

A good education is necessary, that ?/ou may be 
projited by VVBJ.XC instructions. In the earlier 
part of life— during that time which is spent in 
school— you should obtain the means of acquiring 
knoyrledge. After you have gone from the school- 
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receive that more general and higher instruction 
which. the public affords ; such as is olfered by public 
lectures on the sciences, intended to show the con- 
nexion between science, and the practical purposes 
of life ; the public instructions on the Sabbath ; and 
the information that may be had by attending the 
several courts of justice, which may sit from time 
to time where you dwell or in the neighbouring 
vicinity. ^ 

It will also require a disciplined, improved mind, ' 
to profit by the intelligent conversation of those who 
have had higher advantages of education. Every 
individual may find much improvement in either or 
all of these kinds of public instruction, if he has a 
mind so far improved as to desire and love know- 
ledge. 

It is too frequently seen that young men prefer 
places of noisy merriment, or vicious resort, to 
places of moral and mental improvement One 
great cause of this unhappy preference is their de- 
fective early education. They have not intelligence 
sufficient to enable them to take an interest in lite- 
rary subjects, or public questions, and they feel dis- 
inclined to attend the discussions. 

Therefore they are , excluded from the society of 
the virtuous and better informed, and are ready to 
be enticed into scenes of dishonour or injustice, and 
finally to become outcasts of society. Young men 
should' have obtained that education which will 
exempt them from these alluring temptations, and 
that will give them a desire to seize ^ery opporr. 
m tunity far improving their minds with useful know- 
ledge. ' 

The preacher from the pulpit addresses hundreds 
of his congregation, who, through igitorance, ^^have ^ 

. ears and hear not and he puts the book of life 
into their hands, but they are ignorant, and have , 
eyes and see not’^ Their education has been 
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neglected, or they have voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of it, and their feeble minds, and limited** at- 
tainments prevent them from receiving those in- 
^ structions -which would have strengthened their 
. virtues, and have shown them the folly of their evil 
ways. ■■ , - ‘ 

An intelligen^t public is a constant feacher, and 
the instructions are of the most practical nature; and 
all have the opportunity, more or -less, of receiving 
its lessons. Yet, but very few have that active 
state of mind, and those elementary and neGessary 
attainments,, which would patronise and en(?t)arage 
such instruction, and make them interesting and 
profitable. 

We know that there is a want of confidence in 
public lecturers ; too many of these teachers have 
promised what they were unable to perform ; yet, . 
it will not be denied but that there are many, v/ho, 

• if they were listened to by intelligent minds, wouldi 
communicate much which would be both pleasing - 
and useful. The reason lliat the public is so fre- 
quently deceived with mere pretenders, is its ina- 
bility to appreciate, and unwillingness to reward 
those who are better. 

That the public may desire and invite sound, - _ 
, valuable knowledge, the people must receive that 
' kind and amount of preparatory instruction which 
will make them eager for higher attainments, and 
capable of making use of their knowledge, either as 
means of intellectual growth, or of amusement, or 
of assmtanqjf in the practical purposes of life. . The . 
ignorant knovv not their daily loss from Hbeing dis-,.^ 
qualified to encourage and understand these public 
instructions. , ■ ■ 

' In the present age, knowledge is separated from 
the technicalities and precluding forms which for- 
merly placed it beyond the common wallis of life, 

> and is simplifted ^and through the whole 
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community. If a man will obtain a good element- 
ar}^ education, he can, under the present improve- 
ments, have ac^^s to all the higher branches of 
literature and science. 

If he will but lay a good foundation in those pri- 
mary schools which are open to all, he may raise a 
noble, beautiful superstructure, and this with but 
very little assistance from others. Knowledge is 
brought to the door of every individual, and the 
only requirements that are made for his receiving it, 
almost gratis, are such culture and discipline of mind 
as will fit him for the instruction. 

• We believe, then, that every youth will see that 
a good education, or a certain degree of elementary 
knowledge, is necessary to prepare him for being 
benefited by the valuable instructions of the pablic. 
And by looking at the honours and rewards of those 

, who have improved these public privileges, they 
will see the advantages of knowledge. 

Knowledge, again, would qualify men for judg- 
ing correctly of human character and human 
enjoyment. There are many false characters, and 
false appearances of happiness, which will deceive 
the illiterate, but will be detected by the intelligent. 
The ignorant are very frequently deceived and made 
wretched, by putting their trust in those who have 
the deceptive power of appearing what they are not. 

They are necessarily more dependent upon others, 
but imfortunately -less capable of discriminating be- 
tween honesty and villany— a protecting friend and 
va betraying enemy. When men ^re brought to- 
^i((||||ether, the intelligent will govern, they will have a 

* controlling influence in society ; but as all of the 
intelligent are not virtuous and honest, it frequently 
requires a considerable degree of knowledge on the 
part of others to expose their sophistry and their 
abuse of power. 

The uneducated, or, what is almost the same thing, 




the poorly educated, are very liable not only to form 
wrong estimates of individual wprtlk to consider 
certain possessions and distinctionFamong men to , 
be the true means of happiness. For these, in their 
ignorance, they put forth every effort, and make 
every sacrifice ; depriving themselves of the' com- 
forts of the situation they have, that they may reach 
that which will be unsatisfying when possessed. 

A' little knowledge would have convinced them 
„^that happiness arises from no condition, but is always, 
found with the vhtuous, industrious, and contented. 
A little reflection or philosophy would tell them 
i that the rich and the gay are not necessarily happy, ’ 
and that he only can be happy who has a well ,culti- 
vated^min43 and a well ordered life.\ 

> * The advantages of knowledge are seen, likewise, 
when we are capable of making a distinction between 
books and periodicals which are valuable^ 
that pernicioxis. Ever since the invention of 
signs of thought, men in all countries have written 
for their contemporaries, and for posterity. Many 
of these writings or books are good, and many of 
them ai’e bad. Some contain noble, purifying sen- 
timehts; but others that which is false and corrupting. 

The latter are addressed to the depraved taste of 
readers, and have ready and exfeusive cirbulatioh. . 
These deceive, unless there is intelligence to, detect 
their speciousness. They will certainly be read,. 

, . "unless the mind has been educated in such a manner 
that it can see . their seductive, polluting . teln<i|^^^<- 
> To make a right discrimination among {he 
^ of books which are brought into the market^ 
a sound education and cbnsiderable knowledge. 

The ignorant are often deceivefd, and seriously in- 
,\jured, by not perceiving the tendency of works which 
they may purchase or be requested to read ; aud the 
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friends. ^An uncultivated mind, too, will always 
prefer something that is frivolous and unworthy of 
its attention ; but the mind that has Tightly com-' 
menced its search i^ter truth and knowiedge, will 
reject that which is low and trifling, and secure that 
which is worthy of its high powers and immortal 
existence.' ■, ' > - ■' ■ ' ' , 

The privilege which an educated reading man 
. has of knowing what is transacting in the worlds 
is of great importance to himself and lo others. 
The illiterate know but little beyond the boundaries 
of their daily labours; their minds are cramped'^, 
within the narrow circle which they are obliged .to , 
keep, and they are wholly excluded from a partici- 
pation in those great subjects which are interesting.- . 
a part of their fellow-beings. 

The papers, which contain a day’s or a week’s 
history of the living, acting world, have no interest 
' to them; but to a ihan, whose mind has been en- ' 
larged by knowledge, and made acquainted with 
the condition of his country, -and the great changes- 
that are constantly taking place in it, the news of 
the daily or weekly press is hailed with interest and 
with delight. 

There is a criminal apathy or an erroneous im- 
pression in the ignorant, in relation to public affairsyT" 
which is disgraceful tp themselves and injurious to 
their country. ; A friend, to his country will make 
himself one of its intelligent mem and correctly 
' inform himself of all its interests and 

j^pvements. 

^7 "^his information will make him 'a desirable and . 
profitable eompanionv and all will see that his intel- 
ligence' gives' him many advantages, and a much 

f reater mfluehce than he otherwise would have. . 

let every young man, then, who wishes to be ac- 
ceptable to his friends and useful to his country, 
obtain some information of ' What is going on in the 
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world ; and let him so educate his mind, that he will 
, be able to use or communicate this information with 
credit to himself and benefit to others. . 

. Knowledge would cause all, after an honest exa- 
mination, to see the evidence of revealed religion j 
and its harmony revelation, 'An' 

unlimited credulity or a dangerous skeptieism is the 
certain companion of ignorance. An intelligent, 
honest mind rejects that which is not biblical, and 
believes aiid obeys that which is. The man who 
has been educated to think for himseLf, can discern 
an internal evidence in every part of the Christian 
.revelation ; an evidence that is clear, full^ and satis- 
factory. ; 

And he who is intelligent may look into the evi- . 
dence from testimony, and see one strong, unbroken 
chain of testimonial proof, running back from the 


present moment to the very time when the prophets 
and apostles proclaimed their inspired message to a- 
guilty world. And be who can look into the pro-' 
; vidence or works of the Creator, will find the same 
revelation of the Eternal One and his will concerning 
man that is made known in the Scriptures. 

'Indeed, the Bible is the mouth of Nature;" if we 
.will listen to its roice, all the truths in creatioiTs 
volume are heard and known. The same infinite 
love for his creatures in the one that we see in the 
other ; the same moral government in constant ex- 
, ercise oveivnien, that is made known in the Scrip- 
tures; the same reward of- virtue and punishment 
of vice here taking place on the earth (though not^ 
in so perfect a manner now) that will be distributed 
in the world hereafter. 

Whoever will look, 'may see the same govern- 
ment commenced on earth that is made known in 
the Bible, and that is to continue through eternity. 
The individual who has , intelligence sufficient to 
examine the influence/tbojt^tii^oniab proof, and the 
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corroborative evidence in the ways and works of 
God, will find that there is no truth on earth so well 
established as the truth of the Bible. And Vho 
does not desire knowledge, when it can give us 
satisfaction on this great subject? 

The ignorant cannot examine for themselves ; they 
must believe, because others say there is evidence ; 
but they know that man does not always tell the 
truth, and that he may, from some personal interest, 
wish to deceive his fellow-men : this want of confi- 
dence in man makes wJiat he says doubtful ; and 
there is always with those who cannot examine for 
themselves, an uncertainty and a distressing anxiety 
respecting.the truth of the Bible. The advantages 
of knowledge are unspeakable, if it should do no- 
thing more than settle this momentous question. 
Let every one, then, respect his powers, and know 
for himself. 

Knowledge assists m in forming more enlarged 
and correct conceptions of the Deity, He is known 
through his attributes, and unless the mind has been 
enlarged and accustomed to form an adequate idea 
of these, his nature will not be perceived. It is dif- . 
ficult for the mind that has always seen body and 
spirit united, to divest the Deity of matter, and* view 
him as a Spirit all powerful, all knowing, and always 
present. It requires deep abstraction and a steady 
visiop. ; ^ ■ 

The ignorant must necessarily form very erro- 
neous ideas of the hature arid existence of their 
Creator. He reveals himself by the greatness of 
nis doin^ and the immensity of his works ; and 
except the mind in some measure :'can understand 
these, it, will know but little of its Maker and its ' 
Judge,. How hecesSavy is knowledge, that we may 
know ihe nature and the government of Him with 
whom, we have tx) do. 

Knowledge is. necessary, likewise, that we may 
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know in ivhat true happiness consists, / The Cre- 
ator has annexed pleasure to some actions and pain 
to others; he has made the desire and possession 
of some things to be the means of happiness, and 
the desire and possession of other things, the means 
of unhappiness; and we have the capacity of know- 
ing beforehand whstt actions and objects will make 
us happy, and likewise what will make us unhappy. 

But this knowledge will not be forced upon us ; 
we have only the ability to know ; the knowledge 
which will ensure a right conduct, and consequently 
a happy life, may be had if we choose to possess it. 
We are formed for observing objects, for comparing 
them together, for laying down principles, and for 
inferring consequences. And man was made to be 
happy; and this earth and all things in it and upon 
it were made for his happiness. All that is neces- 
sary is, that man improve his faculties, and knoio 
what is good and' what is evil, and then desire the 
former and refuse the latter.^ 

* Those who are What is called religiously educated, are 
not more fortunate; because no sect in religion has yet ad- 
dressed itself to the duty of teaching the nature of man, the 
value of pursuits in life, the institutions of society, and the 
relation of all these to the religious and moral faculties of 
man; without understanding these, no person entering upon ‘ 
active life can see his way clearly, or entertain' consistent or 
elevated views of duty, and the true sdurces of happine^.— 
Simpson* 
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SECTION III. 

THE NECESSITY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE IN A 
; FREE GOVERNMENT. 

Here, the press Is hotter, the strife keener, the invention more 
alive, the curiosity more awake, the vVants and wishes more stimu- 
lated by an atmosphere of luxury, than perhaps in any country 
since the world began. The men who, in their several classes, 
wer|3 content to tread step for step in the paths wherein , their fa- 
thers trod, are gone. Society is no longer a calm current, but a 
tossing sea. , 

Reverence for tradition, for authority, is gone. In such a state . 
of things, who can deny the absolute necessity for national cduca- . 
-tionl — Preftice to CousiiCs llepurt. 

When the people govern, they should be virtuous 
and intelligent. They should be not only ivilling 
to obey the laws, but eompetent to mtike them. The 
very foundation of a republican government is based 
on good morals, and a general diffusion of knowledge 
among the whole people. Knowledge is not only 
essential to the prosperity of a free government, but" 
absolutely necessary to its existence; it is at once 
the vital principle and the sustaining power. 

' The experience of the past has told us, that wher- 
ever there has been mental and moral light, there 
has been liberty; and wherever the people were ig- 
norant, there was slavery. . Since this is so, igno- 
rance, which might be a misfortune in another coun- 
try, is a crime in this ; especially, since the means of 
knowledge are within The reach of every individual. 
In this republic, the intelligence of each individual 
is the depository and defence Of his liberty. , 

The free institutions of the United States are not 
secured by armies, revenues, or constitutions; but 
by uniycrsal education. T[ie.ed\ication of the people 
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stands in the place of armies, bulwarks, and a throne. 
Knowledge and virtue are not only power and hap* 
piness, but they d^xe Liberty . 

In the first place, knowledge is necessary to 
ceive the nature and vulue of literary and civil. 
institutiQns, The half-educated may know enough 
to desire these, but not enough to respect and sus- 
tkin them. The illiterate cannot see the nature and 
object of literary institutions, which are to liberate 
the mind, and *raise tlve intellectual and moral con- > 
dition of a nation— to increase the necessaries, and 
furnish the elegancies of life ; and to let man feel 
and know the greatness of his nature. 

This can be known by those pnly, who have felt 
the power, and tasted' the pleasures of knowledge; 
and such iiistitutions can be established and sustained 
by those bnly who can estimate their exalting influ- 
ence. The nature and value of civil institutions, the 
educated will much better understand and honour. 

A high degree*of knowledge is requisite to see 
the nature and necessity of civil govefnment. Man’s . 
weakness makes society desirable, and his wicked- 
ness makes government necessary. This gavern- 
ment he supports to protect his life, his property, 
and his natural rights. The great object of govern- - 
ment is to preserve order and distribute justice. 
The intelligent can estimate the value of such a 
public check and judge ; for they can see the conse-^ 
quences of the selfishness and maliciousness of men. 

Men, Jiving in a civil government, have natural 
and civil rights ; and knowledge becomes necessary 
that they may know when justice tS administered. 

And, m the first plactf^ men should know what 
their rights are ; hoW many of them they have sur- 
rendered up to the general government, that they ~ 
may enjoy its protection and the advantages of so- 
ciety; and what rights they have retained, and of 
which nothing should depriye them.. . .s, . 



Having learned their rights, they should know 
whether or not they were respected by their rulers. 
When there is fraud and injnstice on the part of 
those who govern, the governed should be intelli- 
, gent enough to l^how it, and able to defend them- 
selves.. The natural love of power, and the extreme 
selfishness of man, should excite him for preparation 
v to judge of those who, are in , office, and have the op- 
portunity of gratifying these oppressive principles. 

Respect and ohedicnce are due to those in oflieej for 
they are the guardians and ministers of that govern- 
ment which has been established for the.promotion 
of human happiness. But corrupt rulers may forfeit 
their elaims by personal wickedness and |>ublic in- 
^ justice; and if this should take place, the public 
should be^ahle to rperceivc it, and stop the abuses 
before their liberties are in danger. 

On the other handj the half-edueated know, not 
when their government is well administered. They 
■ are discontentecl and clamorous when they have 
* , their rights, and all, the blessings of a well-ordered 
administration. They know not the value of the 
privileges they enjoy, and are always ready for a 
change in, their rulers. They see not the excel- 
lences of their civil institutions, and do not feel 
respect enough for them to preserve them. 

In a government where the people not only make 
th0 laws, but select those who are to admi iiister them, 
there is the most imperious necessity for high intel- 
/. ligence and moral worth in every individual. The 
people should well understand their government, 
and > be qualified to know, that it is ably and justly 
^ administered ; or whether^it is not made the instru- 
s ment of gratifying the ambition of the few, and of 
destroying the rights and of oppressing the many. 

The people should be educated to know whether 
or not they are restrained by any daw which does 
not conduce to the greatest private and general good. 
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'The people may see evils, but tliey ought to be able 
to take that general view of the whole which would 
show them advantages (if there were such) which 
more than overba^^ 

In this government, justice it^yory often admi- 
nistered by a jury : and as this jliry is taken from 
' among the people, all sholild prepare themselves for 
called upon to apply the law, and judge of the' 

/: rights of their fellow-men. ' In the inferior courts 

;of justice, the people are the judicial as well as the 
’ legislative part of the government. These important 
. ■ , offices demand intelligence in every citizen. When 
those who are to be chosen for jurors are known to 
be ignorant or corrupt, dishonest individuals will 
claim the rights of others, tind hope, through the 
known imperfection of the jury, to obtain those un- 
just demands which they" are certain that right aud 
the law would deny, them.. 

Thus, the ignorance, of men ' may be the loss of 
their rights, when they theinselVes' are to be judges. - 
, It is desirable, too, that there should be general in- 
telligence to ensure uniformity in jury decisions; 

,, for nothing exettes a spirit of litigation more than 
uncertainty. When men differ, they Siould see the 
certainty of the -decisions of the law. Again, the 
IP' ' laws were made to keep men honest. If they are 
ij;; disposed not to be so, the law may compel them. 

It hence becomes necessary to know when we 
^ *• / . should ask assistance from the laws, or, in other ; 

II '' 'words, when litigation is necessary and ' justifiable. 

|f “ To judge correctly ' in this, we must know what our ’ 
Ip. * , rights are, and how far the law may assist us in se- 
^ curing them ; andThis presupposes, general informa- 
jlj. ; y tion, obtained only by , much study and reading " 
||v ; ^ “ but which all may get if they will avail themselves , 

of all the means of knowledge which may be db- * 
tained ' 

|b' ^ " - Knowledge is necessary, tb" sec the effect of crimes ^ 
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\ and the Jnstice <)/ punishment. The natural and 
certain effect of crime, if it is not prevented, is to 
subvert human government, and to destroy the peace 
and happiness of society. Men live together, be- 
cause society increases their comforts, but the effect 
of crimes would soon prevent all these advantages, 
and mate a solitary life preferable to a social one. 

The full exteUt of the injury of crimes is seldom 
seen, especially by the illiterate and unthinking 
class. The particular injury may be seen or felt; 
but the general injury, the effect particular crimes 
have upon the whole community, is not wso readily 
seen. The general effect, however, often becomes 
the greatest injury, and men should be able to trace 
the destructive influence of crime through all its 
relations. 

The mischiefs of perjury in all their bearings are 
seen but by few. Men are obliged to put trust in ' 
each other’s testimony ; all judicial redresses pro- 
ceed on the belief that men will tell the truth. Con- 
sequently, a mail that speaks falsely may deprive 
an honest man of his property, his reputation, and 
his life. ' 

A false witness may do this gi'eat wickedness 
and not be discovered ; thus it is evident that perjury 
would cause the greatest injustice and cruelty in 
adjusting the affairs of men, or bring such distrust 
in what "men ^jd, that we should be unable to know 
the truth of any thing we did not see. When we 
reflect on all of these mischiefs, we shall see some- 
thing of the extent of the injury which is produced 
by one of the crimes that men h^ve to meet with in 
■ sopiety. . . ' v " ' 

Let the crime of taking what does not belong to 
us be cohsidered a moment. The effect of this is, 
to take away all security of property. If this was 
done, men would secure nothing more than the pre- 
sent enjoyment. The future would be unprovided 
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" for; provision for private and public conveniences ; 
would not be made; nor would there be any thing 
laid by for the wants of sickness and decrepit age ; 
for there would be no certainty that we should rc- 
‘ tain it. 

Thus the effect of stealing would be to turn a 
civilized state into a savage life. The whole effect 
• of these* two crimes we have pientioned, and the 
effect of all the crimes which are committed, should 
be seen b}^ ever}^ citizen who values the blessings 
of society. Men are often treated with respect who 
are known to be guilty of injustice ; but' if men 
' would see the bad influence of the example of such, 
and all the evils of their crimes, they would not be 
so civil to the enemy of their peace and prosperity. 

When the nature of crime is understood, the ne- 
.cessity and justice of adequate punishment will be 
.. acknowledged. The end of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender ; and by his example 
to deter others from doing evil. The security of 
life, and the enjoyment of every blessing it contains, 
are protected chiefly , by the fear of punishment. 

' , The intelligent know l^is, and wUl be just to them- 
selves and, to others, but the ignorant are apt to sink 
the crim<3 (not seeing its destructive nature, and the 
extent of its eflect) in commiserating the criminal,— 
to think the punishment too severe for the indivi- 
/ duarofience. . 

;; Knowledge is essential to see the fe- 

' tiaeen ciyii 0nd revealed law* Every man in so- ' 
ciety is under laws which command his obedience. 
As a rational creature, he should know whether or 
, hot these laws are just and right. The object of . 
civil law is . to prevent what is wrong, and to com- 
mand what is right ; ahd if a man has intelligence 
‘ enough to know what is right and what is wrong, 
from thehatufe of his heihg? and the relations which 
he has to society and to^ governm^ht, he will know' 
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whether the laws are perfect or defective, just or 
unjust. 

The Creator has given man such a nature, and 
placed him in such ridations to the beings and ob» 
jects on the earth, that certain actions promote his 
happine^, and certain others his unhapjiiness. Hu- 
man law, then, sliould command such actions, and > 
no others, .as promote human happiness ; that is, 
human laws should be based on divine laws. 

Knowledge is necessary, likewise, to see the 
necessity of obeying the laws. Obedience to tlie 
laws of our country (if they are just, and wise, and 
well administered, and all should know whether 
they arc or not) is an obligation which every one is • 
under. All claim the protection of these laws, and ' 
all should obey and honour them. 

They were made for the peace and happiness of ' 
society and the prosperity of the people, and he who 
violates them must be an enemy to the welfare of 
his fellow-men. . The fact that men do not alh^iys 
obey the laws, produces much anxiety, and distress,^ 
and unnecessary labour. This want of obedience 
occasions «a great share of the disgrace and suffer- 
ing which men endure. All should see that, in the 
end, a full obedience to the. laws and rulers of the 
land would bring the greatest amount of happiness. 

We should also regulate our wants and claims to 
the wants and claims of others. This the ignorant 
will not do, for they know not what are their lawful 
wants and just claims. The avaricious man disre- 
gards, the rights of others, and does not regulate his 
desires of getting to his present, and what he has 
reason to believe will be his future wants. By this 
means he makes himself unhappy, and his fellow- 
beings miserable^ We should know that all are by 
nature equal ; tliat is, that all who are honest and 
industrious have equal claims tp all the blessings 
which ; afe offered^ in hheir conditio n and .circum- 
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stances. And knowing what is right, it shoulci be 
our desire and effort to do It. 

Knowledge is necessary to sec the wants of so- 
ciety for professional mtn^ such as ministers, law- 
yers, and physicians. The ignorant are prone to 
imagine that these men live at their leisure, and oh 
the produce of the labouring ^classes. They suppose 
theih drones in society ,^who consume the best of 
the, good things of life without producing any thing ; 
and that 'plan kind would be much better off if the 
' professional classes were unknown. 

The illiterate see not that men are ignorant and 
wicked, and that they need some one to tnake them? 
wiser and better ; that the flesh is heir to ills which 
require the most skilfiiil treatment ; and that tJi^ ad- • 
vantages which men try to take of each other require 
laws, and men to explain and apply them. They 
see not that their souls, health, and reputation are. 
worth more than silver or gold. It is true that 
some professional men are indolent and dishonest ; 
so, likewise, arc som^rfrpm the labouring classes. 

The fact that thei^e are such men, makes a greater 
necessity for general intelligence, that no one may 
be imposed upon, if there are men who are dis- 
posed to make a bad use of their superior privileges 
and education, others should know enough to pre- 
vent them. .. The intelligent will perceive that the 
^ peace and happiness of society require skilful physi- 
cians, honest lawyers, and faithful divines; and, see- 
ing this," they, will feel disposed to give such that 
reward and respect which their merit claims. 

At the present day, how great is the demand for 
knowledge, that men may not be deceived by the 
errors of the press. The papers and periodicals 
which flood the land in almost eyery form, are fre- 
quehtly striving -to make the worse appear the 
better reason/^ and the the better mam Their 
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Intention, very often, is to deceive, and cause the 
people to -believe a lie. 

0 how much discrimination, how much general 
information, and how much strength of mind does 
it require, to sift out the little truth that is infused 
into so much falsehood ! Who can know what to 
' believe unless he possesses a cultivated mind to per- 
ceive internal evidence, or the natural probabilities 
of the thing represented. The parties make their 
leader, their favourite, a perfect man ; and the leader 
of an opposing party one that wants every thing 
that an honest man should have, and possessing all 
those qualities of which an honest man should not 
have one. 

The constituents cannot be personally acquainted 
with the candidates, and of course must obtain their 
knowledge of them through the press. But there 
is, in almost every case, too fair a representation by 
friends, and far too foul a one by enemies ; and how 
shall the people be preserved from deception? In 
no other way but by becoming intelligent, and by 
judging for themselves ; by knowing something of 
the history of the candidate ; by comparing, from 
time to time, the statements that are made of him, 

‘ both by his friends and enemies 5 and by searching 
.. into the motives of njen when they speak and 

An intelligent man will seldom be deceived. 
^ But the ignorant, who are obliged to think as others 
have thought for them, will always be liable to error 
^'and imposition. Where there is a free press, the 
people must be intelligent, dr it will give power to 
the few, to take away the liberties of the many. 

' In many parts of the country, the press is the sole 
~ agent in the formation and publication of opinion; 
and so long as there is corruption in it, there is fear 
that it will be a strong engine of evil. This will 
certainly be. its influence, Unless the people are in- 
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tclligent enough to detect its errors, and virtuous 
enough to be untouched by' its corruption. 

' It would be easy to show,’’ says Dr. Caldwell, 
^Hhat under the government of the United States, 
a very limited amount of school-learning, diffused 
among the people, is calculated, politically speaking, 
to injure, rather than to benefit them. I allude to 
that dcj^ree of attainment, which qualifies them merely 
to read newspapers, and to understand the meaning 
of what they contain, without enabling them to judge 
of its soundness,- 

A people only thus far instructed, are in the 
fittest of all conditions to be imposed on and misled 
, by artful demagogues and dishonest presses. When 
party spirit runs high, and the' politigal passions be- 
come inflamed, tliey are induced, by intriguing men, 
to read papers only op one side of the question. The 
consequence is plain. ' * 

^^Not being able to judge of the truth of the matter 
laid before them, as respects either the fitness of 
men, or ,the tendencies of measures, they are liable 
to be seduced into the most ruinous courses. Were- 
they unable to read at all, or did they never see a 
newspaper, their condition would be les§ dangerous. 

“ Demagogues would , have less power to delude 
and injure them. In the present state of our coun- 
try, it is emphatically tru§, as relates to the* great 
body of the people, that, ^ a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.’ The only remedy for the evil con- 
sists in the refoj'mtition of , the piiblic presses, or, 
the dijfusimi of more ' Icurning, knoivl'edge, and 
viy'iue among the people, 

“The former, if is to be apprehended, is not soon 
to be looked for. On the jatter alone, therefore, 
rest the fate of our governmeht and the hope of our 
country. Let the community at large be taught to 
think correctly and feci soundly, and they will hot 
only have a secure protection against the falsehood 
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and corruption of the presses; those sources of mis- 
chief will cease to be encouraged. 

^^They must then choose betvyeen reformation 
and extinction. At the present moment, some of 
our public presses are the arch-engines of evil to our 
country, and a disgrace to the human character?’* **^ 
I consider entire ignorance as more dangerous than 
partial knowledge. 

And lastly, men should know who are the con- 
scientious and enlightened friends and supporters 
of our free institutions. It is obvious to all, that 
many are seeking places of power, not for the peo- 
ple’s good, but for their own. It is likewise as true, 
that many have the appearance of honesty and pa- 
triotism who possess neither of these necessary 
qualities in a public candidate. 

How then shall the people judge who are worthy 
of their support and their country’s honours? How 
shall they be able to discriminate between the man 
of worth and capability', and the man who is a zeal- 
ous pretender, but who will, either by his wkked- 
ness or weakness, betray his constituents? How 
shall the people know who are the guardians of the 
laws and constitution, and the faithful advocates of 
their rights? How shall the people know vvho to 
intrust with their property and their liberties? To 
all these questions we answer, hy being, intelli- 
gent,^^ 

* A Discourse on the Advantagres of a National University, 
especially- id its Influence on the Union of the^ United States; 

delivered September 25, 1832. By Charles Caldwell, M. D. 
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SECTION IV. 


DUTIES WHICH WE OWE TO EACH OTHER. 




Man loves to commune with his fellow men ; 
and he is led by an instinctive natural desire to 
.^associate with his species. Society, with him, is 
to be the source of all the love which he feels, of all 
, the love which he excites, and therefore, of almost 
all the desires and enjoyments which he is capable 
of feeling. The boy hastens to meet his playmates, 
and man to communicate his thoughts to man. 
^Were I in a desert,^ says an eloquent author,^! 
would find out where within it to call forth my 
affections. 

^ If I could do no better, I would fasten them 
on some sweet myrtle, or seek some •melancholy 
. cypress to connect myself to; I would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their protection. 
-I would cut my name upon them, and say they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the desert. If 
their leaves^ withered, I would teach myself to 
mourn ; and when tlifey rejoiced, I would rejoice \ 
along with them.’ The heart cannot live alone ; to 
love and be beloved is the first natural desire of alK 
To society, man owes the strength, the perfection, 
and the happiness of his nature. In society-are de- 
veloped all those noble faculties which place man 
at the head pf creation ; , which makes him at once 
the head, the heart, and the .tongue of all. Says 
Sene'ca, the great Romari^ moralist: ‘ Make us single 
and solitary, and what are we.^ The prey of other 
animals, and their victim— the prey which would 
be most easy for them, to seize, the victim which * 
would be most easy fp^^ them to destroy. Those , 
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other animals have, in their own strength, sufficient 
protection. If they be born to live apart, each has 
its separate arms to defend it.^ 

‘^Man has no tusks or talons to make him terrible. 
He is weak and naked ; but weak and naked as he 
is, society surrounds him and protects him. It, is 
this which submits to his power all other living 
things, and not the earth merely, which seems in 
some measure his own by birth, but the very ocean, 
that is to him another world of beings of a different 
nature. Society averts from him tlie attack of dis- 
eases — it mitigates his suffering when he is assailed 
by them — it gives support and lu^yipiness to his old 
age — it makes him "'strong in the great combat of 
human life, because it leaves him not alone to strug- 
gle with his fortune.’’^ 

But however great and numerous the blessings 
of society may be, the social union does not take its 
rise fi’Om views of self-interest; it forms, fi'om the 
constitution of human nature, a necessary condition 
of man. It is not the wants and necessities of his 
animal being which create his. social feelings; for 
he is determined to society by his very nature, by 
instinct, and by innumerable principles which have 
a reference to his fellow^-creatures. Man must liave 
the sympathy of man ; he always wishes to infuse 
his thoughts and feelings into the minds and hearts 
of others, and to share the thoughts and feelings of 
those other minds and hearts. 

There is scarcely a moment of our existence in 
which the social affection does not influence our 
hopes and our fears, our revsolutiohs for the future, 
and our remembrance of the past. On the society 
of his fellow-beingg, nian, as his Creator has tnade 
him, is ever ready to pour out the affections of his 
heart ; to society he is ever ready to give the 

^ , * br. Brown. 
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strength of his arm, and the light of his mind ; and 
to society he always flees for sympathy in his suf- 
ferings, companionship in his rejoicings, and aid in 
his necessities. Thus, the all-wise Creator has made 
the gratification of this social affection the great 
'benefactor and protector of man. 

The God of nature, who has made it delightful 
for man to associate with his fellow men, and his 
happiness to be active in this association, ha,^ like- 
wise directed him how to act amid those innumera- 
ble and responsible relations which he seCvS between 
him and the fellow-beings around him. These di- 
rections or laws from the Creator have made human 
life (when it is worthy of that name) to consist in 
the exercise of duties* He who lives best, dis- 
charges these duties best. And as it is necessary 
for all of us to be frequently reminded of our duties, 
I shall now state a few of those which men owe to 
eachT other in society. 

And first, some of the duties which come under 
the general name of Justice. The word justice 
denoting that disposition which leads us, in cases 
where our own temper, or passions, or interests are 
concerned, to judge and to act without being biassed 
by partial considerations/’* 

“We should be just towards the property of 
others. This implies honesty in all our dealings 
with men. It is right that we should have a proper 
regard for our own interest ; but in promoting it^ 
we should never interfere with the interests and 
rights of others. Security of property is the great 
incentive to industry," and the original cause of 
wealth. He who would take what belongs to an- 
other, does all that he can do towards destroying 
the rich and populous earth which we behold, and 
in banishing the intellectuaT sciences, and arts, and 

♦ bugald Stewart. ' 
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systems of civil and oaoral polity, which distingmsh 
the civilized man from the savage. 

^^The certainty that we shall enjoy the fruits of our 
own labours, is the first cause which operates as the 
civilizer of man; and he, who, like the robber, 
would appropriate to himself the property of others, 
is doing all that his hand and heart can do in send^ 
ing man back to the condition, the life, and suflFer- 
ings of the savage. 

If there was not respect to the property of 
others, there would be no wealth to support, and 
no industry to be supported ; no bounty to ch(?er, 
and no penury to be relieved ; but there would be 
one general penury, and one common struggle for 
that scanty morsel which would alone remain for 
the wretched.^ We should not only abstain from 
wresting or injuring the possessions of others, but 
we should not interfere with the lawful means 
which others may use for the acquisition of pro- 
pert 3 ^ Justice towards the property of others, and 
their lawful means of acquiring it, then, I repeat, is 
what we all owe to each other. 

Justice demands that we should not interfere 
whh i\iQ>fi*eedo7n of others^ actions. This consti- . 
tutes personal liberty. In civil communities, thi^. 
right m^y be restricted when a man uses his free- 
dom to the injury of others. But freedom of acting 
fthdiild not he restrained by unjust laws or oppres- 
. siVe institutiohs. We should not prevent the free 
actions of others by haughtiness, bribery, or lordly 
command, bdt should leave every man to act accord- 
ing to his own native dignity and free choice, so 
long ^is his actions do not clash with the private and 
■ public good. ^ 

Justice makes us respect the character ^or repu-^ 
tationoi other * 


* Dr. Brown. 
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' “ Good name in man and wq^Rah 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

# * * * # * ' # . . 

But he that filches from me my ^ood name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

II Yet makes me poor indeed.” 

To take away a man’s character or reputation is 
to take away his life : it is the foulest, black|;st kind 
of murder. Man possesses no treasure soppure, so 
dear, so valuable as a spotless reputation"; and he 
who would -trifle with this is man’s greatest foe. 
Evil-speaking is very natural and very easy to the 
wicked heart; and the communications in this world 
give a very free and a very rapid circulation to evil 
reports. But he who would indulge this wicked 

- propensity, or circulate an evil report, does to his 
fellow-men the greatest injustice, and the worst of 
all possible injuries. There is nothing in our fel- 
low-men that we should respect with so much sa- 

‘ credness as their good name. We should avoid 
every thing that would be injurious to their charac- 
ter. All insinuations which might givm rise to sus- 
picion or prejudice, and every thing that would 
prevent the praise or credit which is justly due to 
\ them. And where the individual cannot defend 
himself, we should counteract every thing that 
would be to his injury. 

- J ustice requ ires us to exercise fairness in f )rm- 
ing our ojf}inion^ oi others. There is much less 

.. criminal intention. in the world than is commonly 
supposed ; and it is our duty to estimate the conduct 
and motives of others with calmness and impartiality. 
We should make full allowance for the circumstances ' 
and feelings of others.' We should not be willing ' 
to ascribe bad motives to men, nor to condemn them 
* before they are proved to be dishonest. It is natural 
’ to ascribe good motives to owr bad actions, and bad 
motives to the good actions pf others, - We should 
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guard against this selfish principle, and this want 
of Fairness and liberality to our fellow-men. We 
should always form good opinions of men, until 
their actions compel us to do otherwise.. 

It is unjust to form our opinions of men from 
imperfect acquaintance or partial considerations; 
yet men are very liable to do so. An opinion 
should not be formed or published until there is a 
full understanding of the person and the subject in 
question ; yet so ready are men to relate whatever 
has been told to them ; and so much readier are 
they to inquire Avhat is said than what is triie^ that 
there is very apt to be a want of fairness in the exa- 
mination of the truth of what is uttered. This dis- 
position should make us captious in receiving or 
circulating any thing which may injure others. 

Justice is to be exercised in judging of the state^ 
ments of others. This constitutes candour. We 
are to give a candid, deliberate hearing to the opi- 
nions, arguments, and statements of others ; estimat- 
ing fairly and honestly their weight and influence. 
This state of mind is opposed to prejudice, bigotry, 
self-love for our own opinion, attachment to precon- 
ceived opinions, and a narrow disputatious spirit.’^* 

In stating any thing, men are apt to take from, or 
add to, whatever they may have heard ; to give it 
a different colouring, or a different appearance from 
what they know to be the true state of the case. 
Men are apt, likewise, to draw conclusions which 
do not follow from the facts and premises which 
they have judged from. To all this unfairness in 
judging of the statements of others, candour is di- 
rectly opposed ; and he who wishes to represent 
others as he would wish to be represented, will often 
examine himself to s^e if he has not something qf 
this deceptive spirit. 

♦ Dr. Aberorombia. n 
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Justice enjoins us to respect the feelings and af 
feet ions of others. may do great injury to 

the feelings of others without hurting their interest 
or their reputation. There are minds of extreme 
delicacy, which we may deeply wound, either by 
roughness or grossness of manner, or by overbear- 
ing haughtiness and undue severity. Towards sen- 
sitive persons like these, we should behave with 
the utmost tenderness. 

We should never ruffle the tranquil anind, nor 
disturb that equanimity of temper so necessary to a 
clear perception of truth and the happiness of the 
ill liviilual. And he who robs one of the affections 
of 1 5 jt'rer, is the greatest pilferqr that moves above 
the JMr h. The affections of others are the most 
prec: ‘US possessions which nian can have; and if 
the gulit ; f the robber is in proportion to the evil 
he docs, who is there so guilty, so base, as that man 
who steals not only tlie affections, but also the capa- 
city of feeling affection and confidence again. 

lie who would corrupt or lessen that remaining 
affection and love which men still have for each 
other, and which makes the earth still a paradise 
wherever they exist, does all that he can to equal 
the malignity and wickedness of the first great 
tempter of the human race.’’^ 

Justice demands that we should be impartial in 
estimating the talents of others. Man is prone to 
detract from the reputation of (Hhers that he may 
advance his own. . l^mdiaps tffdre is no principle 
more deeply rooted m the hunian mind than th^ 
love of fame and distinction ; and if Hiis principle 
is properly regulated, there is no one more subser- 
vient to valuable purposes. 

Hut it IS tbe most difficult of all principles to re- 
“strain within the bounds of moderation. Our ambi- 

* Dr, Brown. . 
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tioii and self-partiality prevent us from attending to 
the merits of others, arid we are blind or ill-disposed 
towards those talents and excellences which eclipse 
our own. . Of this truth, he who will attend to the 
operations of his own mind will be fully satisfied. 

How necessary is it, then, that we should guard 
against that envious spirit which would prevent us 
from appreciating and honouring the genius and 
abilities of others. We should always be ready to 
see beauties and applaud excellences, and to give the 
tribute of honour wherever honour is due. 

, Justice demands that we should not i?ijurc t/ie 
moral principles of others. He who would 
knowingly corrupt the virtue or the moral prin- 
ciples of another, either by specious argument, seduc- 
tion, or vicious example, must possess a character 
of the deepest nudignity. These olfences come 
under no human -law; the monility and good-will 
of man is the only restraint over them. 

“ And he who wilfully lessens a single virtue in 
the heart of another, or introduces into it a single 
vice, or increases the power of any guilty passion,^^^' 
is an enemy to the peace of society, tlie happiness 
of man, and the government of his Creator, To 
unhinge the moral principles of another, in any way 
whatever, is to do the worst deed which man docs 
to his fellow-men. Yet how ready are some men 
to ridicule religion, to sneer at morality, and to 
mock at every religious expression and sentiment 
of the heart. 

To such we wmuld say, if you have no fear of 
human depravity unchecked, no fear of human ordi- 
nances, or no fear of the laws of God, yet we beseech 
you have some benevolence to your fellow-men. 
Do not use your wickedness and malice by leaguing 
with the arch-destroyer of man, in making the world 

Dr. Brown. 
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. worse than, it now is. Have some regard^ to the 
sensitive, immortal beings around you ; and if you 
-have made up your minds tq become abandoned in 
principle and depraved in practice, we still entreat 
you not to seek to contaminate others. * 

- ^^How guilty must be that writer, whose works 
have contributed to violate the principles of truth 
and rectitude ; to pollute the imagination or corrupt 
the heart ! Yet this destroyer of moral being often 
goes through the scene of destruction unmolested, 
perhaps honoured, as if no power could reach the 
measure of his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 
There is another extensive species of corruption 

which arises from profligate example. 

When the gray-headqd veteran of debaucheries, 

: having led a long life of unceasing excess in all that 
is gross and depraved, collects around him his band 
of youthful disciples, and relates to them the tales 
of merriment and obscenity, and watches the vicious 
passions which need to be strengthened, he presents 
an example the results of which no one can estimate. 

/ Surely, if there be abdng on this earth whom wp 
have permission to hate, with full and absolute de- 
testation, it is a human demon like this. How cir- 
cumspect should we be, that we may in" ho way 
whatever be the cause of injuidng the moral princi- 
ples of others 

• Another social duty which we owe to each other 
is that of Veracity, The happiness which d§r^ 
rive from intercourse with men, from the advance:^ ■ 

. ' ment and diffusion of knowledge, from the teachings 
of philosophy, and the experience of history, depends 
upon the fidelity\nd scrupulous accuracy with which 
we adhere to the natural, instinctive principle of 
veracity. Openness, sincerity, and truth not only 

- promote our highest interest, but have an engaging, 

Dr. '’Brown* '"'/v-' r' 
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beautiful appearance* wherever they are found. 
Truth is the native suggestion of the heart, and is 
always uttered, unless there are sol icitations to false- 
hood too strong for the natural principle. 

Children always put implicit conhdence in the 
statements of others, until experience teaches them 
Mip lesson of caution ; and after all our lessons of 
equivocatibn, duplicity^ and falsehood, there is more 
belief than veracity in the world. Although the 
existence and happiness of society depend upon the 
fidelity with which nien ascertain and -relate the 
truth, although there is so much that is pleasing and 
attractive in truth, and although it is the natural, 
spontaneous efilision of the' heart, still there is so 
much insincerity, pride, ambition, and avarice in 
the heart of man, that he finds strong solicitations 
to depart from tliat fidelity of purpose, that scrupu- 
lous accuracy of statement which he knows is due 
to his fellow-citizens. • 

The duty of veracity should make men faithful 
and critical in ascerlaining facts. There is so 
much credulity in man, that he is apt to believe, 
without proper examination. (I except the subject 
of Christianity, for here the want of examination is 
the cause of unbelief.) In the atfairs of life, we are. 
disposed to draw general conclusions from a few 
particular facts, to judge of a whole body of men 
fro|]Wa knowledge of a few individuals, and to pass 
an individual front knowing some 
;one of ihis opinions, pr from hearing of a few facts 
in the history of his life. 

There is too strong gn inclination to generalize 
and jump to conclusionisi This makes man impatient 
and unfaithful in hiS ihvestigations, and superficial 
'in his information. He cannot expect to tell the 
truth, if he has not '^ and fully informed 
himself. He cannot be a man of Veracity, however 
.■'2. A 
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well disposed he may fie, unless he is critical and 
faithful in his reception of facts. 

. We should, likewise, be scrupulous in stating 
facts. They may be stated correctly, and yet give 
a false impression. , Thu truth may be told, and yet 
a part of it withheld. A fact may be stated with- 
out the circu Distances under which it occurred^ 
There are many ways of deceiving, either by looks, 
or voice, or gesture, or suppression, or high colour- 
ing, and yet, so far as respects the prominent facts 
in tlie case, there may be no departure from trutlu 
Much watchfulness^nd sincerity will be necessary 
to give us an honest, scrupulous narration. 

The third consideration in the love and practice 
of truth is" fait hf Illness Jn ilie fxdfihnenl of pf 6- 
viiscs. This is opposed to actual departure from 
what was distinctly pi'omised ; likewise to all those 
encouragements which one may give another with- 
out, the intention of meeting them. A straight- 
forward integrity carefully and conscientiously per- 
forms every promise, and fulfils every engagement, 
although tlie performance or fulfilment Is attended 
with a high sacrifice of feeling and interest. 

I know of nothing that causes so much incon- 
venience and derangement in tlie business of life, 
that stops the exercise of so much benevolence, that 
makes truth and reality so powerless, as the depart-* 
ures which men make from strict veracity. Let us, 
then, in all our intercourse, be careful to fulfil this 
duty to each other. 

The duties Which have been considered, may be 
termed riegaiim duties, which cause us to abstain 
from the injury of others* Those whiefi are yet to 
be considered, may be called positive duties, coming 
: under the general term Benevojence. These consist 
in being active in doing good to our fellow-men.^’* 
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And how touching and eloquent are the pleadings 
of the wants and ills of man ! Wherever men are 
found, there man sees and hears invitations to do 
good, the most tender and the most persuasive. 

There is nothing fhat calls upon man’s activity 
with so much justice, So much earnestness, and with 
" such high, heavenly claims, as the" destitute, diseased 
condition of man, and the susceptibility of his nature 
for increased happiness. The world is ignorant, and 
-wants instruction — -in. doubt, and asks for counsel — 
it is sick, and wishes and needs health- — hungry and 
naked, and asks for food and clothing. Wherever 
man meets man, there benevolence is asked and 
required. 

It is our^duty to administer to each other’s per- 
sonal necessities* The rich are dependent on the 
poor, and the poor upon the rich. Some have more 
than they want, and others want more than they’ 
have. There is bounty to relieve, and penury to be 
relieved — ^there is fhe exercise of generosity for 
some, and the exercise of gratitude for others.. There 
• are some who are nobly maimed,” some are un- 
fortunate, and others whose woes make men forget 
their vices : all these are brothers of the human 
family, and ask our benevolence for the necessaries 
of man. These petitions should be heard, and if 
there is ability, cheerfully granted. 

Our henevolence should, be eager to relieve 7? cr- 
sonal sxiffering* This we may do by erecting hos- 
pitals and asylums, by Visiting and administering to 
the sick, and by sending to the disabled the comforts 
of life/ Whenever a fellow-being is in pain or de- 
spondency, we should be disposed to relieve and to 
■cheer. The supplications of /he sick and the sor- 
rowful should, ke heard and answered, as well as the 
invitations of the gay. and the happy. 

We should sympathize with the sufferer as well 
as rejoice with the prosperous. . .It is as mucli, or 
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more, our duty to. r^evq persoBarjpain, as it fs^to 
add to personal pl^a^ire, B^nevoienc€ can make 




add to personal pl^afiire, Bqnevpienc€ can make 
the world much happier by supplying the waiHs of. 
necessitous, and relieving the^ sufferings of thO; ; 

, can 'by giv-ih|f coi'nf0rls«>^*t]^l^ , 
r ; 3^ ilir m mt of our.benovdlpbef 
to expend itself in sympathy with those who would ^ 
be happy without it. 

Prosppi'ity always owes a duty to adversity ; the 
^1^ fortunate should regard the unfortunate ; and the 
'^virtuous should ’pity th^.,; vici<ms*-^;.I^^ 

. should be the great moral link ^ 

man ; and it should be our 

and-'the neglected, to comfort the distressed, ahd’^io^' 
counsel the weak and the wavering. ' 

It is our duty to attend to the education and in- 
\str71ction oi others, The. virtue ^f mankind, and 
. the . which invigorates that virtue and 

' renders it more surely useful, are the greatest objects 
whicb benevolence can have, in vjew.^’^ To instruct 
^ Ihe ignorant in useful knowledge is to do the greatest 
* good that man is privileged to confer. 

There is no benevolence so exalted, so useful, so 
heavenly, as that which pours mental and moral light 
.into the ratronal, immortal . mind. T^ 
ignorant an education is the only way that Ave can 
give them the power of fulfilling the ob ject of their 
being. This^ divine benevolence, all who have had 
..an education are permitted and required to exercise. 

We may instruct by founding arid endowing lite- 
rary institutions ; by petitioning for qr enacting laws 
c' which encourage a' sound universal education ; by- 
, . instructing those who make teaching their profession ; 

^ by ascertaining the anipunt and means of education 
among the whole people!; by improving the coridi- 
tion bf the schools, and!by imparting useful informa- 
- tioiv wherever we meet jvith mind. ^ ^ ' 

^ Dy. Brown. 
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Maii w^l.s put into society to love and enlighten ^ * 

man ; and when he does this doty, he feels a pleasure . . t 
which is purer and higher than any other. To know 
OUT duty to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to our ^ - 
5" . Creator, is the duty of all ; and having known, it“is 
our duty to give this knowledge to every hutnah' ' 

' /''being. - , 

" 4idty/to make men maraL And to make y- 

;!|'^''TBcrn^mdral is not only to mafe them refrain from ^ ^ 

grosser vices of men and to do their duty to their ^ 

^ 4ieighbours, but likewise to persuade them to loyC' ^ 
and obey their Creator. To raise the moral cbhdi'- 
tion of man by instructing the ignorant, by rescuing ^ ^ 

■ /* the unwary, and by reclaiming the vicious, implies 
" • the highest species of useful benevolence. 

But wc cannot make ma7i happy by giving him 
honours, possessions, or pleasures ; if we make A/w ^ 
happy we must make him moral. And we cannot : 
m^k^Jpen making them polite and ■ ^ 

. learned; but we. take the proper means tb do this 
when we give them that Word which is truth, and 
which sanctifies men. Therefore, to improve the 
moral condition of men is to make them sober, en*»* 
lightened .Christians. Any thing short of this is but ^ - 
little else than a change from one vice to another. 

Our benevolence, then, in raising the moral condi- ’ 

. tion of map; should be. exercised in making him, 
understand,, believe, and practise the truths of, the 
/-:, Bible., ' . ' ; , ' ' - 

A fixed, settled benevolence disposes us at all 
* times to be to our fellow-nieii'. There “ 

are many :\vho are/ pot deficient in what we usually ^ 
call deeds of benevolence, yet who are still very apt 
' to forget that a most important exercise of true 
benevolence consists in the habitual cultivation and 
practice of courtesy; gentleness, and kindness ; and > 
that these disposition's often increase the comforts ' 

. " ./m'L /"- ' ^ / 2 a 2 ; , "■ /; . ...■,:/// 
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ana happiness of others to a greater degree than any . 
actual deeds of beneficence.’’^ 

. This ^‘bcncvolcnce^ in trifles’’ is -something that 
ive as a people do not yet very well understand ; yet 
the greater part of the fiappiness of life consistsdn 
. those little attejations, those minor decencies”' 
which cost us no trouble or money, but which yve, 
from selfishness or sturdy inde^pendence, are very 
much disposed to overlook. To make others happy 
, by conforming our feelings to theirs, by taking an 
interest in the worthy objects of their pursuit, and 
• by entering into their plans and opinions, is a sym- 
pathy we all desire, and a benevolence we all owe. 
He that does this exercises no small virtue. To 
make ourselves agreeable by flattery, or by pamper- 
ing vicious appetites, is detestable ; it is to make 
ourselves wholly unworthy of esteem or friendship. 

But to make ourselves agreeable by imparting^ 
innocent amusement or useful knowledge, by in- 
creasing the general happiness and good-will of the 
' company, or by sharing the sorrows and sufferings 
of others, is a benevolent tribute which we all owe 
to those we meet with. Whenever we meet with 
our fellow-men, wc should always desire, and do all 
in our power to make them happier and better* 

And, lastly, in all our intercourse with men we. 
should endeavour-- to joeacc. This becomes, 

V in a world that is quick to take offence and slow to 
. forgive it, a very important duty* - To be a peace- 
maker where there are constant provocations and 
^ systefnatic injustice,, met as constantly by unrelent- 
ing resentment and revenge, is one of the most. 

' honourable, charitable, and heavenly capacities that * 
. men cah ever ajst in; . "r ' . 

V He who allays strife, calms the passionate, and . 
“ iJOOthes excitement, is, indeed, a welcome and a 




* Ihigald Stewart. 
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blessed mediator between man and man. As we 
have already said, there is much less criminal inten- 
tion in the world than is generally imagined— the 
most of the differences among men arising from mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation ; and hence it 
becomes ins to put the best possible eotistruction upon 
the actions of bthers, and uot to jadge hastily or 
report unfavourably. 

\Ve should discountenance alh insinuations, and 
strive to make the parties better understood by each 
other. We should avoid every thing that would 
injure the feelings or the friendship of others. We 
should endeavour to destroy prejudicej abate ani-* 
inosity, and to establish a friendly, social intercourse 
among all men. ' ' : 

He who adds one emotion of love more to the 
world, or takes away from it one of hatred, is a 
. ben&ctor to man.' He who makes friendship 
where there was enmity, kindness where there was’ 
a disposition to injure, and gratitude where there 
was suspicion,. may truly be said to go about doing. 
good.^^ ^H31essed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


^ /' ' ^ ' 

^'section v. 

PATRIOTIC DUTIES TO OUR COUNTR/. 

an extensive and populous country, the in- 
stmetiye affection of patriotism is apt to grow lan- 
guid among the mass of the people, and .therefore 
it becomes the more^iieces^ary to impress on their 
^ minds those considerations of reason qnd duty 
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which recommend public spirit as one of the prin- 
cipal branches of morality.’^* " , 

There is a foundation kid in nature for diatinct 
communities. Mountains^ oceans, and, continents, 
create natural divisions; and the diversity of lan- 
guages, customs, manners, and products unite with 
l^ese natural divisions to separate iribes and nations 
from each other. These causes always septjrale 
meti during the earlier ages of society, but their 
effect becomes less and. less as society advances, and 
reason improves. 

The prejudices which arise among different na- 
tions, from arbitrary signs and ceremonies, may be ne- 
cessary, during the infancy of reason, to maintain or- 
der, and to form the people into united governments. 
But when the mind becopies more mature, and can 
look beyond the slgn and the ceremony, these bar- 
riers of affection and firee intercourse are seen ip be 
but useless trifles, and will gradually disappear. 

The strong tende^f&yOf reason and affection to 
unite every peopJ&^^^a nation, shows us that the 
principles of disunion (fpr patriotism implies a sepa- 
ration) are not malign and original in the human 
heart. While we love the land of our birth, and 
defend the government that protects us, we may 
-'Stiil wish the prosperity of, every other land, and 
the perfcctiorfof every other government. Duties, 
to our countrymen,' and to^thelawsqf our '‘country, 
.;do not imply ill-will to pthers, ^ 

Men. may be enthusiastic, .^ndVev in 

loving their" country: To love the land of our fa- 
thers, arid the land of our birth," is natural to all, and 
the duty of all. ^’To^ ipve and venerate the great 
names and the great deeds recorded in the history 
of our country," is a patriotic duty which every 
AmeHcan youth rejoices to perform. In loving 
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our country, we love every individual in it, for each 
is a part of the one great whole. 

The heart feels an affection for those who tread, 
the" same soil, who breathe the same air, and rtyoicc 
in the same freedom. We feel united by the closest 
ties tb those who lend vigour to the same institu- . 
tions, who with us have one commoti interest and 
one common enemy-.^’^ Interests and relations_^]ike 
these u ni te the hands and hearis of American youth 
with ties too strong for ambition or rivalry to break . 
asunder. Affection is the ^great accompaniment of 
duty: and when affection is so strong and so uni- 
versal, there must be duties of no slight obligation. 

“ Jirst patriotic duty is the dnity of ohe- 
iMihce* Obedience to the government under which' . 
we live, does not become a duty, nierely because , 
that government exists, or has long existed, but be- 
cause mankind— at least that large part of mankind, 
which we term our country- — would suffer, upon 
the whole, if we were not to obey.^^^ This gives 
authority to any government to clairii the obedience 
of every citizen. 

He who is wise enough to consult for the public 
weal, and good enough to wish it, will mever hazard 
a revolution because a few abuses exist, and a faint 
hope/appears bf ■correcting them. Though we may 
see imperfections in the government, which tebd to 
lessen bur happiness and re,spectability, we should v 
yet be forbearing, arid i^ffpct on the happy in fluence 
of diffusive knowledge, and upon the little tlnit is to 
be hoped from the exercise of force. 

We should weigh the good with the good, and 
4^h,e evil with* the evil, before we lift the voice against ; 
the government that protects us: ^ The speculative^f: 
line of demarcation^ where obedience ought tb end,,^|| 
and resistance to begin, is," as Mr, Burkb truly says,- f 

■V. ' Br/Browa.",-’ 
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^ faint, obscure, and not easily definable. Govern- 
m,ent,miist be abused and deranged,, indeed, before 
it can be thought of; and the prospect of the future 
must be as bad as the experience of the past When r ^ 
things are in 'that lamentable condition, the natur^ " 
of the disease is to indicate the renaedy to those 
whom nature has qualified, to administer in extremi- 
ties, this critical^ ambiguous, bitter potion to a dis- 
. tempered state. 

Times, and occasions, and provocations, will 
teach their own lessons. The wise will determine 
from the gravity of the case — -the irritable from sen- . 
sibility to oppression — the highminded, from dis--^* 
dain and indignation at abusive power in unworf^hy 
hands — the brave and bold from the love of ho- 
nourable danger in a generous cause ; hut with or 
without right y a revolution u)ill be the very last 
resource of the thinking and the good.^^^ 

In these free independent states, the people do 
not believe in the divine right to govern.^'’ We 
recognise no other principle which gives moral 
authority, than that .which bestows the greatest 
possible amount of happiness, the longest period of 
•time, on the greatest possible number of people; 
and this principle is self-government, with e(|ual 
rights and privileges to all mankind. ,/‘^The divine 
right to govern wrqng,’^ cannot be a right derived 
^from the Divinity, The God, who is the God of 
happiness, of truth, and virtue, would not, surely, 
authorize any man to m^e His creatures miserable. 
The origin of power anSf^e authority of civil law 
can arise from no other J;sburce. than from the free, 
full consent of those who make ;the laws which they V 
are to obey. We do, not believe that law is a rule 
-of action proceeding from^ a superior to an inferior/’ 
hut a rule of acfiorC prescribed hy That wholes 
people who to obey the Jaw, As the people 
cannot be superior to tbemselves^ our laws caiinot 
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come from a siiperibr to ^ii inferior. Such is the- 
authority which rests in the laws of. th^ United 
States. ' 

The constitution and the, laws of this govern ment 
have emanated yro/?i t hi people. They have not 
only made the laws, but have promised to obey 
them ; and thus have given the strongest authority 
which laws can possibly have. # Unjust laws and 
tyrannical institutions, imposed By despots, may 
have no claim on the people’s obedience ; but laws, 
which the people haVe made> and in making, pro- 
mised to obey; which recognise equal rights and 
privileges to all, which derive their authority from, 
the consent of those who are to obey, and from that 
which is right and just within itself, must possess 
the highest claims to implicit, universal obedience ; 
and such is the obedience which every citizen of 
these United States owes to this republican govern-, 
ment. 

We present the only example of a convention of 
the people, antecedent to the existence of their go- 
vernment. The people assembled and elected re- 
presentatives to this convention, for the avowed 
purpose of fra.mjng a new constitution. This depu- 
tation from the people deliberated and resolved 
upon a form of government. The people adopted 
the government they had framed, and thus gave it 
its in oral authority. Obedience to the constitution 
and, laws of the United States is^ therefore a patriotic 
and a moral duty; and every member of this com- 
monwealth is under a* legal and a moral obligation 
to obey his government. ' . , 

It is our duty to respect thosi who have heen 
elected to civil ofices* The want of proper respect 
for those who enact and administer the laws, begets 
a want of respect for the law itself ; and if it^ is not 
respected, there had better be no law. While every 
government must necessarily partake very much 
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o£ the character of those who administer it; it llke- 
, wise will receive the same love and respect which 
the people give to its United States, 

the people are liable to with^^ the proper regard 
" which ’they should hav€ for their civil oiBBcers. 
'These men are taken from amoitg the people. Be- 
fore they w^je elected to office, they received no 
more respect' tha# any other feliowrcitizen ;^^nd as 
■ they were formerly coiisideped and estimated by 
^ the^ people, they arc likely to be regarded while in- 
trusted with their office. But this should ,||pt be 
so ; the sacredness apdMnajesty of the law give Its 
officers a claim to our respect ; and every man who 
understands and reverences his government, will 
transfer his respect to those who guard and admi- 
liister it. : ^ ; 

The universal practice of defaming candidates for 
office will have a tendency to makcw" us have less 
respect for those who are elected. We should guard 
•, against this ihfluence by discriminating between the 
5 true character, and that which is given by party 
" Spirit, and by estimating the successful candidate in 
' connexion with the duties and sanctity of the office. 

■ In ' politics, the majority govern ; and he who has 
' : Ihe majority should, while in office, have the respect 
; \of all. Obedience to the laws and respect to civil 
officers, are the first patriotic duties of every citi- 

The tfitrd duty which I shall megjion iBfWeshould 
‘ defend tM lams and mnstitution of Mr country. 
The duty of defending the land which we love, 
may be implied in the Ipve we^bear to it. But 
. when our fathers, by their yalour and their blood/^ 
gave us' a free government, they asked our virtue 
and oiir patriotism to defend it. When we received 
. this glorious boon, we promised to defend it : and 
^ when aggression would Corrupt or destroy this con- 
7 secraled temple of fi:ee&mj it is R duty which we 
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owe^ to our fathers and ourselves to defend it with 
our pers^us, our property, and^our lives, 

‘^ To think of the invader of our land and our 
rights, is to feel the duty of opposition. If we hear 
that the foot of an enemy, has pressed our soil with 
an enemy^s purpose, we think of our excellent .frame 
uf lav^s which will be broken down ; of the wild 
disorder and desolation that will spread over the 
land; of the miseries of blood and rapine which in- 
vasion will produce ; and of the deeper miseries of 
slavery and oppression which conquest will bring; 
these thoughts, together with the love we bear to 
our countrymen and our kindred, will rouse every 
spirit, and nerve every arm, and the invader must 
retreat or perish.’ 

We may be assailed by the calumnies of rival 
nations, but our defence in 4his case should be to 
live in such a manner that will prove their asser- 
tions false. By wincing or retorting, we will give 
importance to that which, originally, had no claim 
to our notice. Whatever personal pique or national 
jealousy may think or write about us, let it be our 
constant aim to present to all, the spectacle of a free, 
intelligent, highminded people. Let the virtue, ; 5 

the liberty, and the prosperity of our country defend 
the wisdom of Its people, its laws, and its constitu- . ' 

tion. . ■ ■ - . _ ' rM 

^^ The citizen, then, is to oicy the laws and, to r/c- 
/e7id them. Th^e two duties relate to the political 
system that He has still one otlier great ; > 

duty, which relates^n things as they are^ but , . ^ 
to tilings as they He is not to - preserve 

the present system only ; he is to endeavour, if it . 
require or admit of improvement of any sort, to 
render it still more extensively useful to those who , • 
live under it, and still more worthy of the admira- . ; v 

' ./.“.i'- ■ * Dr. Brown. 
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tion of the world than, with all its excellence, it 
yet may be. , 

It is the duty of every citizen to increase, to the 
best of his power,- the means of public happiness in 
the nation : this he should do by every aid which 
he can give to its external or^ internal resources ; 
and especially, as the most important of all ends, 
by every improvement which it would be prudent 
'to attempt, of any existing evils, in its laws and 
general fornis oj] polity?^'* 

The citizen, then, is not only to admire the laws, 
but he is, to the best of his ability, to improve them. 
Every thing human is more or less imperfect, and, 
therefore, will always admit of amendment. And 
he who , thoroughly understands his government, 
sincerely loves it, will, even in the best of 
governments, sec many deficiencies to be supplied, 
and many faults to be corrected. It is the affection- 
ate, ‘faitliful duty of every member of this common- 
wealth to detect and expose the errors of a govern- 
ment, which the highest wisdom and experience 
have endeavoured to perfect. 

It is not true patriotism that would keep defects 
out of sight; nor is he a true patriot who can see 
nothing to be improved. But while we are perform- 
ing the important duty of closely searching for the 
evils that exist, we should at the same time remem- 
ber that it is very easy to declaim against abxises. 
To find fault with every thing, ai]^ at any time, is 
never difficult. Some, do it that tliey may make a 
show of superiority ; and others to gratify a cynical 
disposition. It seems as if some wefe glad tg find 
a fault, that they may have a chance to round a few 
periods of ^busive eloquence. Such declaimera 
should be treated with contempt. ^ 

But he who, out of love to his country and to his 

. * Dr. Brown. ' c - 
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fellow-men, presents a deficiency or a defect, should 
have a candid, respectful hearing. No one who 
loves the general good^ will decry against men or 
measures, merely to gratify Ids own selhsh feelings ; 
but such a man must publish wrongs and point out 
evils. He does it because the happiness of man is 
dearer to him than the respect oi blind admirers of 
their country. . ' 

But, however honest we may be i n our elforts to 
reform, we should always act cautiously : and where 
there is not experience to consult, and a difference 
of opinion, we should mistrust our judgments. Sud- 
den changes and rash innovations are always to be 
feared. Blind zeal and hasty measui’es we all have 
a right to suspect. The true patriot, then, will ex- 
ercise a proper respect for the laws and institutions 
that are^ and will attentively consider the evils of a 
change, and of the chances for and against him of 
making the proposed alteration an extensive, per- 
^manent amendment. 

Men are apt to make changes under the name of 
reform, because they see obstacles to their ambition 
or avarice. We are very liable to be deceived here. 
What we ivish to be so, we easily believe ovghl to, 
be so. When a statesman contemplates a change, 
and sees that it will greatly improve his own inte- 
rest, it is hot very dilficult to omit the consideration 
of the nation’s good jPat least, arguments for the’ 
latter- will not occur so readily as arguments for the 
formen ' We need to watch ourselves, therefore, 
Avhen Vve would recommend a new law, or an altera- 
tion in the existing one. When we act for the pub-. 
}ic, let us see that the public good is our motive. 

We may fulfil the duty of augmenting the general 
happiness of our country by increasing its pro- 
ducts, He is a benefactor to his country who im- 
proves the art of cultivating the soil ; wiio invents, 
or brings into general notice useful instraments of 
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husbandry ; who brings to greater perfection the 
different varieties of grain^, and makes known their 
most congenial soil and cliniaite. lie wh(^ makes 
two blades of grass grow where hut one has been 
raised, increases the means of his country's happi- 
'■ ness. ' _ ' ' , 

He who gives his leisure moments to the science 
of mineralogy,* and by this means discovers a mine 
of coal or metallic ore, opens to his country a source 
of labour and of Wealthy and they who invent ma- 
chinery for manufacturing the minerals of the earth, 
and the products of the soil, are justly counted bene- 
factors of their nation. As the products of a nation 
are the wages of a people, he who increases the 
amount of labour by machinery or skill, so as to in- 
* crease the products, will, in the same proportion, 
. increase the wealth of the people. A mechanic 
may bless his country by improving his tools, his 
machinery, and the article he manufactures. 

^ A farmer may do a national good by improving 
/ the breed of cattle, and of all kinds of stock, and by 
'enriching the soil he cultivates. To make this in- 
crease and improvement in the products of the land, 
is the duty, as far as he *is able, of every citizen. 
; The nation gives him protection and encouragement 
that he may do so f and in his allegiance he promises 
to do his duty and seek his country’s greatest good. 

We may increase the happiliess of our people 
opening new/markets for out j)Toducts, We have 
some wants which we cannot supply, and others for 
which we have more than a supply. By exchang- 
ing equal values >yith other nations, the surplus of 
our products are given for those which we could 
not supply ourselves; or else the surplus is ex- 
changed for money; which, having a common value, 
may . be given for any required necessary of life. 

; Now, he who opens a new market where the raw 
materials and manufactures wdiich remain after ^ur 
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Avants are sup[)lied, may be exchanged for money 
or lire necessaries of has increased tlie labour 
and the wealtli of his. country. We may oj^cai new 
N markets athome by increasing the. consumption vvitii 
new manufaclorics. By tliese noble, national enter- 
prizes, every citpizen may be a patron and a blesser 
of his country ; and a man is obligaled to do not 
only Avhal is right, but all Uuit he can do. 

We may iiicrease our country^s strength and 
wealth by facllilalbig ike inUn'coitrse between 
districts. The projection and execution of canals 
and rafl-rdads, making river§ navigable, and opening 
highways between important locations, increases 
the value of tlte lands, and uiutes the strength of a 
nation. The pros|)erity of a country depends as. 
much upon the rapidity and chea})ness of its inland 
conveyance, as it does upon its good soil and safe 
harbours. 

When the transportation is cheap and regular, 
remote districts enjoy the advantages of home and 
foreign markets; by this means they arc ])laced by 
the side of seaport towns. To ficilitate intercourse 
where the lands are as distant as thcjy are in the 
United States, is a Very important duty, and one 
that every citizen owes to the prosperity of his 
. country. ’ ^ - 

Another benevolent and patriotic duty of citizens 
is the estahlishment of institAiiions of charity and' 
instruction. Institutions like these are the fairest 
ornaments of the land ; and the founder of them is 
entitled to the iasting gratitude of nations. In the 
United States; the literary institutions are the 
sources and the depositories of liberty; and the 
charitable institutions of this republic — the asylum 
of a world— are the resting places and the home 
of the destitute and the helpkss of every nation. 

He who founds a school of instruction, establishes 
the liberty of his country; and he who educates 
‘ 2 b 2 ■ 
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the people, makes them free. .Those who have en- 
lightened mankind, and diffused useful knowledge 
througli the whole mass of the people, have been 
the greatest philantliropists of their race, for I know 
of no benevolence so esralted as that which pours 
light and truth into the immortal mind. 

He who wishes his country to take a high stand- 
ing among the nations of the earth ; he who wishes 
for the growing improvement and prosperity of his 
countrymen ; and he who wishes the perpetuity of 
this glorious example of liberty and self-govern- 
ment, will desire to do-all in his power to educate 
^ the peop/e. -We may serve our country by defend-^ 
ing her constitution, by lighting her battles, and by 
contrihuting to her revenues ; but never do we ^0rve 
her so nobly and so effectually as we do when we 
educate her peoj)le. 

The. enlightened^ man makes the laws his slaves 
under him; but the ignorant man is a slave under 
the laws. Intelligent men and freemen are always 
synonymous they always have and always will 
signify the same thing. Then, let those who would 
serve their country in the highest and noblest capa- 
city which they can have, see that the education 
and the literature of their country is supported and 
encouraged. 

It is the duty of citizens to be able and dis- 
\ posed to correct the errors which exist in the sys- 
tems of government. Experience, where there is 
proper observation and reflection, is a constant 
teacher. That which appeared wise in theory yes- 
terday, may, by trying its application, appear inex- 
pedient in practice to-morrow;. 

The law that looked just and benevolent in the 
abstract, may, when meeting with the relations of 
other laws, be found unsuitable . in practice; and 
laws which have received the approval of those who 
obey, may, under a change of circumstances, he 
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found oppressive. It is the duty, therefore, of citi- 
zens to correct the errors which ignorance, or inex- 
perience, or change of circumstances have occasioned. 

As long as the machinery of government is a 
human construction, there will be errors in it, and 
it is the duty of men to watch the effect of expe- 
rience, and detect that which may be pernicious, 
and succour that which is found beneiicial. By 
this means we may do much to augment the general 
happiness. He^ who exposes a b'ad law, and pro- 
poses a good one in its stead, presents a valuable 
olTering to society. A wise law may do more good 
to a nation than all its individual benevolence. It 
may prevent evils and confer blessings which will 
place its author among the benefactors of his age. 

Citizens may increase the general happiness of 
their country, bj/ adapting their form of govern- 
ment to the condition and character of the p^eople. 
/Vlau is a mutable being. Our motives, purposes, 
objects of adection, and views of life, are the subjects 
of a continued change. ^ The principle of mutation 
runs not only through the life of each individual, 
but through the whole spirit and genius of nations. 
What was applauded and reverenced yesterday, is 
despised to-dajr. 

Such is the fluctuation of feeling, and the transi- 
toriness of opinion. Now, tliat is the best govern- 
ment which is best adapted to the feelings, educa- 
' tion, and circumstances of its subjects. When the 
people become different, their government should 
becorDe different. The influence of the laws should 
be such as to assist a good change, ot check a bad 
one. ..And as the people are constantly varying, 
the laws will require a corresponding modification. 

' He who sees these mutations in the people, and 
the influence of the existing goyernmeht, wUl know, 
whether they are adapted toT bach other or not: and 
if he perceives an unsuitableness in the one to the 
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Other, he will confer a blessing on the nation by 
making, the incongruity known. 

And, lastly, we may augment the general happi- 
ness of our country, hy 77i akin g ourselves virtuous 
and intelligent. To perform this duty, is to pre- 
pare ourselves for every other one ; and every citi- 
zen of a free government is .under a legal a nd a moral 
obligation to become intelligent enough to make his 
laws, and virtUous'cnough to obey them' 

In this country*, knowledge is brought to the door 
of every man ; means of useful information may be 
used by all, for every encouragement is given to 
our citizeps that. they may inform the head and 
improve the heart/^ To improve ourselves that 
we may enlighten others, and to lead a moral and 
a religious life that we may be a* good example to- 
others, is a duty* which every man owes to his 
fellow.-men ; but how emphatically is it the duty 
oi freemen! 

We do not give our country liberty by giving it 
just and equal laws, but by giving it intellectual 
and religious instruction ; neither do we give our 
country greatness and happiness by giving it a free 
constitution, but by giving the whole people mental 
and moral light. Then, if we would perpetuate our 
country’s happiness and liberty, we mxist make 
ourselves intellectual and moral instructervS. If we 
yvo\x\& he patriotic citizens, wc must he well-in- 
formed, religious men. 


THE END. 
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and research >vbiclj gairied so favorable li n'ception for (he \A'ork at its ewn- 
mmicenvnt. The Appendix Ux tla; volume nowlMTore us, containing an account- 
of »!)0 Tiidioji Languafres of America, must prove highly interesting to tlje reader 
■in this country; and it is at once rernafkable as u specimen of history and phi- 
lolosy. 'i'lie work tiltogetlaT, wa* may again be permitted to observe, refleri.s 
disting'uished credit upon the literary and scientific character, as well as the 
scholar.ship of our ctniutry." — Ckarle^tan Courier. ^ 

“ 'fhe copious information which this w’ork affords on American subjects, 
Xulfy justifies its title of an American Dictionary; vvUilo at the same time the* 
extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make it tlie most conve- 
nient and satisfactory Encyclopaidia that we haveever seen.”— JV'a^ie/m/c/ea.rMa/. 

“ If tlie succeedin.g volumes shall equal in merit the one Kfore us, we may. 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness Y hich ought to' 
secure for it the most flattering, encouragement and piitronagfi.”— Oaielte. 

“ The variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that the \vork, instead 
’of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
profit .” — BetlfAmore Amerifion. 

“ We view it as a publication worth}*^ of the age and of the connlry, and can- 
not blit believe tlie discrinjT'nation of our countryinen will sustain the publisli- 
era, and well reward tlicm for tliis contribution to Anierican Lileraiure.”— i?a/- 
timo7’e Patriot. - ' . 

“ It reflects the greatest credit on those wlio liave lieen concerned Ju it.s pro- 
duction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the Inost 
comfiendious dicAioiiury of the arts, senmees, history, politics, hiojrraphy, &c. 
which has yet bfieri compiled. Tlie style of the |)(n‘tion wm haVe re ati. is tense 
and pefspimions'; and it is really curious how' so much scientiftc and other in- 
fortnatipn could have been so satisfactorily communicated in such brief limits.” 
— JV*. T. Eociiivff Poftt. 

“ A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference.” — JV*. Y. American. 

“ Tho.se who can, by any honestr rnodijs of economy, reserve tbe sum of two 
doTlais and fifty cents quarterly, fwm their family expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast it is published ; and xve confidently beljeve that they w ill find aj; 
the end that they never purchasfxl so much general, practical, useful informatimi 
at ST) cheap a rate.’’ — .Journal of Education: j 

“ ff thc,‘ encouragement to tlie publishers should corre.spond with the te.stimony j 
in favor of their enterpri.se, and the beautiful and faithful style of its execution, | 
the hazard of the uiulertnlcing, hold ns it was, will be well compensated ; and 
our libraries will be enriched by the most generally useful i'ncycldpedic diction- 
arv that lias been offered to the readers of the English language. Full ehopgJi 
for the general schol.ar, and plain enough for every cbpaciiy, it is far more con- 
venient, in ever.v view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous prede- 
ces.sorfi ” — Arnericdn Farmer. * ' . 

“*;rhR high reputation of the contributors to this work, will, not fail to insni^ 
it a favorable reception, and its owm merits will do the rhsl."-~SilHnian\‘s'./ouri 

‘VThe work will be a valuable pos.se83ion to every family Or individeal thai 
can afford to purchase it ; and. vve take pleasure, therefore, in extending iJie 
knowledge of its merits .” — JYational Intelligencer. 

“The Eiicyloptedia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
gone before it ; a, thing for onr country; ris well as the cmintry that have it birth, 
to be proud of ; ah inexhanstible treasury of useful, pleasant, and fiiniliar learn- 
ing on every possible. .sulrject, so arranged as tp be ppeedily and sefoiy referred to 
on emergency, as.vvell' as on deliberate inquiry; and better still, adapted to the 
nnderslanding, ami piit within the reacli Of the multitude. * q’he Ehcy- 

cloptedia Atnericaha is a vvo/k without which no library wcuthy of the name 
can hereafter be made up.” — Yankee. 





. CiltillviGT CYCI.OJPJGDIA, 

' CONDUCTED BY THE 

REV. DIONYSIUS LARRNER, LE D. F R.S. L &.E. 

M. R. I. A. F. L. S. F. Z. S. Hon, ?. C. P. S. M. Ast. S. &c, &c. 

^ ‘ ASSISTED BY 

* EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC JNlEN. 


Now Publishing hy Careys Lca^ ^ Blanchard^ and for sale hu all Booksellers ’ : 

This work will. form a popular coinpcnciiuni of tvhatevor ns('fii!, instructive, 
arid intoresiing, in the circlo of human knowledge. A novel plan of publiration " 
and arrangement Ifa^been adopted, which presents peculiar ndYaula'^es. AVilh- 
out fully detailing tho method, a few of theses advantage.s may he nietiiioinMl. 

Mach volume will contain one or more subjects uninterreided and unbrtken, 
and will be accompanied by the corresponding plate.s or other appropriate illus- 
trations. f’acility of relbrence will be obtained vvithonT fettering the work by 
?i continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may nn;ji pari iciihir vol- 
umes or sets of volumes, \Villu)Ut disintcgfaling his series. 'I'lms each ptitcdja» r « 
nmy form fiYun the “Cauinet” u Cycloptedia, more or les.s romprelenu ive, as | 
may suit hi-s means, taste, or prores.sion. If a .subsefiher desire to discouriniie 1 
the work at any stage of it.s puhlication, the volumes \vlii( h lie may have re: I 
ceived will not lo.so their value hy separation from the rest of l tie .work, since I 
they will always eitlKh- be complete in. theinselve.s, or may be made so at a iritiieg ' 
expense. 

'J'lie piirehascrs w'ill never find their property in thi.» work destroyed by the 
publication of a second edition. The arrangement is sucdi (hat particular vo't- 
limes may be re-edited or re-written without disturhiiig the others. Tiie “(kMtr-. 

NKT Ovcxop/EDiA ” will thus 1)0 10 u State of continual renovalion, keeping pace 
witli the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing u ithin its entde 
from year to year wlpitever is new, find casting otV whatever is ob.^olcto, as to 
form a constantly modernized Cyclopadia. Such are a few of Mie advantages 
which the proprietors have to olibr to the public, and which, liny pledge them- 
selves to realize. ' 

Trealifies on subjects which are technical and profes-sional will be adapted, 
not so much to tlicse who desire to attain a practical {irolicjeni'y, as to ihosc y 
who seek that portion of ijiformation respecting such matters wliicli is gmernliy 
expected from vC’oll-ediJcated persons. An interest will be imparted to w hat, is 
ah.stract by copious illustratioui:, ami the sciences, will be rendered alirmuivc, by 
treating tfietn with ntference to the most familiar obiect.s and nccnrrences. 

. The iinwieldly bulk.of Encyclopaaiias, not loss than the ah.sti n.se discnssioms 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned ihmn to the library, as works of only 
occassional reference. The present >vork, from its portable form and popular style, 
wilfclaim a placii in tMc drawing-room and the boudoir. Formiog in itself a 
Compute Library, gfiordihg an extensive and infinitely varied store of instrm- 
tion and atnusement, presenting just so much on every subject a.s tho.se not pro 
fessionally engaged in it require, cqijvcnicnt in size, allractive in form, cleguni 
in illustrations, and most moderate hi expense, the “Cabinet CYCLOi‘/fmiA’‘ will, 
it is hoped, be found an object of piaramouni inteirst in every family. 

To the head.s of schoojs anct all places of public cducaiton Uie proprietors trust 
that this work, w'iirparticiilarly reemnmemi itself. 

It seentg scarcely necessarv to add, that notbing will be admitted into the 
pages of the “ Cabinet CycLotM-.mA” which can have the most reniotc tendency , , 

to otfend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion ami 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who umiertalo' lo . ■ 
inform the public mind ; but with the views just explained, the conductor of t bis , 
work feels thc.se considerations more e.'jpecially pressed upon his atteniimi 
Parents and gnardians nmy, therefore, rest assureil that they will never find it 
necessary to place a volume of ilia “ CAOiiiKT ” beyond tjie reacii ut tlieir children 
or piijuls. ■ ' 



LARDNER’S C|.BINEf CYCtOPAlDIA. 

v'^j , ' ■ , /. - ■ 

“IT- 19 NOT EASY TO DEVICE A CpHE FWR; SECH A ,aT\TE OP THINGS (tHE DE’ 
tllNINO TASTE rOtt ;) -»irr -the' most obvious remeby is to provide 

THE EDUCATED CLSiSSES WITH A SERIES OP VVOERS ON POPULAR AND PRaCTI- 
CAL SCIENCE, FREED FH-OM MATH El'll AT|CAL SYMBOLS AND TIXUINICAL TERMS, 
WRITTEN IN SIMPLE AND PEHSPICttt^S LAROOAGE, AND ILLUSTRATED BY JFACT8 
Aub EXPERIMENTS, WHICH ARE <t 4 THE CAPACITY OF ORDINARY MINDS.” 

."1 ; ' ; -i Q^uarleHy Review. 





l»B;.EI.nM;mAltY BXStlOtlRSia -on thk objects, advan- 

TAOES, ANB pleasures OP THE STUB V OF NATU- 
RAL PIHBOSOPHY* By 4^ T. W# HcrsCliel, A. M. late 
low of St* Jolm’s Collejje, Cafiil>rld||fei 

“ •Without disparaging any other of the many Interesting and inistructivc Vol-- 
uriios issued in tlie'fonn of cabinet and family libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to^place at the head of the list, for extent and varieiy of coti(lens{‘(l infi'r- 
mation, Mr. Herchel’s discourse of , Natural Philosophy in Dr. l>arclner's Uyclo- 
paedia .” — Christian Observer, , 

“ The finest work of philosophical genius Which this age has seen.“—Jlfcc/«/t- 
tash's England. . , 

VJ3y far the most delightful book to which the existing competition bet veen 
htecary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise/’— Review. 

“ Mr. Herschel’s delightful volume. * * '* We find, scattered, througli the 
work i nstauces of vivid itnd hapjpy ill ustiatlon, where the fancy is usefully called 
into action, so as aometiraeB to reiniud us of tlie splendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the Btjy'le of Bacon.’’-- iZBvtew. , ' 

“It is the most exciting volume of the kind we ever met With.’’-- 
Magazine. ' \,- 

“ One of the most instructive and delightful books we have ever perused.’’— 
U. S foarnal. - . . ■ 


i TREATISE ON MECKAmCS* By Capt. Rater, niicl tlic 
Re^« BionyainS Bardner* "WRh nixxii.erip|,'aH eugravixif^^a* 

“ A work which contains am uncommon ammini of useful informution, ex 
hibited in a plain and very Intelligible form.”— JVizt. Philb.wphy.. 

This .volume has been lately .published in England, as a part of Dr. liardrier’s 

It anrl lia.ei m.^ni\raa t r'laAlimf n i-trifoi,'! tWwi nf t 


Cabinet Cyclopiedia, and has received the luisolimted approbation of ,th'r inasl 
.emineui men Of science, and the most diaerkninating journals and re’viow.s, iii 
the British metropolis.— It is written in a popular and intelligible style, cntin'ly 
free from mathematical symbols, and disencuinbured ftN far as possible of tech- 
nical plirasos.” — BosU>n Ttavellor. 

‘ “ Admirable in development and clear in^irinciples, and especially felici tous in 
illustration from familiar suhjects.’’— . 


bpTWNES OF HISTORY, ft*om the earliest period to the 
’ jitesent time* “ , 


A TREATISE OW HYBROSTATICS ANB RHEUMATICS* 
By the RbT* B» Bi^dx&er* "With ndmeroiiE exig^riiTixigji* 


. “ It fully «u3tai>s the favorable opinion We have already expressed as to this 
t^luaiile comiiendium of ntodiirn science.”— Xlt. Gazette. 


Dr. Uablner has made a go^d Use^of his acqualiuawcs with the fhmiliar facts 
Which ilUiiatiate the principles of science.''' -r-Monthly Magazint, 

• “ItlswrlUen'wjth a full knowledge of ilie subject,, and in a popular style, 
abounding in praotical illustrations of the abstruse operntions ot these impor* 
Iqht sciences.”— U. S. Joar/iaf. . \ 



J^EBNER’S GABrNteT CYCLOP^Dri. < 


HISTORY OF KBirCrI/AKO* By Str' Janies Maolciikibslt* Hit 
8 YoH* Vols* Ij a tuul 3.pul>U«1t>.c4* 

“ In the first volume of Sir /aihes M^ckifttofih’$ History of England, we. 
find enough to warrant the antipipations of the public, thti.lEca!i« and lumin- 
ous philosophy will di/fuse itself over tiite loiig narrative of odr British His*, 
tory.” — Edinburgh Movieto. , > ‘ i 

“ In this volume Sir lamps fdlly developes those great powers, ! 

for the poBse,saio.n, of which the public have long given him credit. The result : 
is the ablest commentary that Jhaa yet appeared -in our language upon some ■ 
of the most. important circumstances of panglish History.’^-~-.^ltias. 

“Worihy in the method, ityle, and reflections, of the author’s high reputa ' 
tion. We were particularly pleased with his high vein of philosophical sen- 
timent, and his occasiona,! survey of contemporary miaA}8.'^yr>hraL Gazette, 
“If talents of the highest order, long experience in politics, and years of 
application to the study of hii^ory and the coHectidh of information, can com- 
mand stipertority in a historian, Sir.James IWaChintosh may, without readin|r 
this work, he.said to have produced the best history of this country. A peru‘ 
sal of the work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, 
have not reckoudd in vain on the high qualifications of the aulhar.”*— Cewricr, 


THE mS'^ORY OF THE KETHERIiABJOS, to tike B«itile of 
Wateirloo* By T* C* Grattan* 

“ Jt ia but justice to Mr. Grattan to say that he has executed his laborious 
task with much industry UtkI proportionate effect. Undisfigured by pompous 
notbingness, and without any of the affoctation X)f philosophical profundity, 
liis style is simple, light, andfresh— perspicuous, smooth, and harmoaious.” — 
La Belle JlisembUe. . _ ^ 

“ Never did work appear at a more fortunate 'period. The volume before us 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative.” — Lit. Oaz. - ^ 


HISf ORY OF FBlAKOE* By Eyr© Evans Crowe* I|\ 3 vols* 

“ Ilis history of Prance i's worthy to figure with the works of his associates, 
the best of their day, Scott and Mackintosh.”— wWag-. 

“Por such a task Mr, Crowe is eminentiy qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
his eye takes in the theatre of ceiifuries. His style is neat, clear, and pithy ; 
and his power of condensation enables him to say much, and effectively, In a 
few words, to present a 'distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly circum- 
scribed space.”— La Wee. , 


HISTORY OF SCOTl^AND. By Sir Walter Scott* In. fb Yols* 

“ The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work 
of fiction, by the same prolific awthor, and for this obvious reason : it com- 
bines much of the brilliant coloHng of the Ivanhoe pictures of by -gone man- 
ners, and all the graceful facility of style and picluresqueness of description 
of his other charming: romances, with a miiiute fidelity to the facts of history, 
and a searching scrutiny into their authenticity and relative value, wliich 
might put to the blush Mr. Hunie and dthdr professed histoHans. Such is the 
magic clianh of Sir Walter Septt’s pen, it. has only to touch the simplest inci- 
dent of every-day life, and it starts up in vested with all the interest of a scene 
of romance; and yet such is his fidelity to Ehe text of nature, that the knights 
and serft, and collared fools with whom his ioventivc genius has peoiilod so 
many volumes, are regarded by us as not mere creations of fancy, but as real 
flesh and blood existences, with all the virtues, feelings and errors of com- 
mon-place huhianity.v— Lit. Oozoftc. 



LAilDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP-EDIA. 


HmTORY 01* «JE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THE SIJLJi MANUFACTURE ; witli niiraerDtjs 
engravings;,' V ' V ' 

“ It, cantanis abundant informaliop in every depariment of this interestinjf 
branch pf human industry—ln the history,, culture, aud inaiuifwture of silk.’V- 


Monthly Magazine, :: ■■ ■■ '■v. ' V’ ■ 

“ Tliere 2s a great ddai of curmiis information in ihi<s litHe volume;’ Gaz. 


inSTORY OF TIJE ITALIAN REPUBLICS j lieing a Yiew^o 
the Ri>e; Progress, and FaR pi* italiaji Fre,edo 0 i. ; By J. C. L. 
■De S 18 MONDI, . . . . ' 


“ The excellencies, defects, and fortixnes of the govcrninerMs of tlje Italian 
commonwealths, form a body «f the most \calu able tnalenals for political phi- 
losophy. It is time that they should bo accessible toJhe Auup icaii jK-opIc, a.^s 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi’s mJiRlerly abridgnjcnt.- He ha's done 
for his large. work, what Irving acconiplislK-d so well fur Ins Idle of Columbps.’' 
—■Maiional GaxetteS 


llWTOm OP THE RIBE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE. OP THE MANUFACTURES oe PORCELAIN and 
GLASS. With nmnorous Wood Cuts. ' . , 


“ In the design and execution of the yvork, tip! author has djfiyIa.yGd consider- 
able judgment and skill, and has so (iispOi^ed of ids valuable nnitorials ns to r<‘n- 
tier the book attractive and iitstrucdive toAliC' geheral class of readers.”— -S'a/. 
Etjening Post, , ■ 

“ The author has, by a popular treatment, made it one of the most interesting 
books that hhs been issued of this aeries- There ore, vye believe, few of the 
hsefol arts less generally understood than those of povceldin aTul glAs.s making. 
These are completely. illustrated by ©r. Lardner, and the yarloiui pr^egsses of 
forming diflerenlly fashioned utensilSj are fully described.” " 

BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATESMEN; containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sir James Mackintosh; 
Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranrner, and Lord Burleigh. 

“ A very delightful volume, and on a subject likely to inc!Ta.se in uiterest 
as it proceeds, .* * * We cordially commend the jvx>rk both for its design and 
exeenUon.^'-^London Lit, GaiUtOi ' 


I The HISTORY^OF SPAIN and PORTUGAL. Id 5 vols. 


‘ A general'History of the Sp^mish ami Portuguese Peninsula, is a gfeat de* 
eratuni in ourlanguage, Ann we are glad fh see it begun under such fiivortible 


sideratuni in ourlangnage, Ann we are glad th ^ee it begun under such fiiyortible 
auspices. We have seldom met v^ith a narrative yvhich Jfixe#s attention more 
steadily, and bears the reader’s mind along more pleasantly.” 

“ In the volumes before us, t4iere is, unquestionable evidence .of capacity for 
the taslc, and research in the exocution.”—- 17. S. /owrnai, 

“ Of course this work can be but an abridgment^ but we knhw not where so 
much ability has been shown in condensation, ft is unequalled, apd likely 
long to remain so. ** We were convinced, ort the publication of the first vol- 
ume, that it was no common compilation, monufhetured to order ; we were pre- 
pared to announce it as a very valuable addition te our literature. Our 
last words must be, heartily to recommend it to our readers.”— 


HISTORY 0^ SWITZERLAND. 


/‘luke the preceding historical numbers of tbis valuable publication, it 
Abounds with interesting details, illustrative of the habits, character, and polit- 
ical complexion of the people and country it describes ; and aflbnis, in the small 
spa’pc of One volume^ a; digest of all the iinportant fabts which, .in more olaboratej 
histpries,' occupy five., times tire space.’ Pear. * , 


FRElSiptt 

r-'V. BXA^BOhmAll. 

■ * A COLLEGTION COIJA)ailIAL PFI|1A>SEE on cvofy 
Topic' necessary 1.o maintain Conversation, arra ngf d inul».*r diiTer- 
ent heads, with nume;;ous T’emarks on the peculiar pronunciation, 
and use of vasious words— lire whole so disposed as considi^rahly; 
to facilitate 4tMr acqmshiqn 6f. pronunciation, of the 

French. By ,A. BoLMAJiv' 

A ONE HCNDHED PERRfN’S FABLES, 

accompahied by a Key, containing* tjio text, a literal and free 
iranslation, %rrane:ed in sucli a manner as to {xhnt out the differ- 
ence between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject ; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared with those of the 
English. : 

Les AVENITJRES de TELEMAf4UE par FENELON, ac- 
compariied by a Key to the first eight books ; containing like the 
Fables — tlie Text— a Literal— and Free Translation ; intended as 
a^Sequel to the Fables. . 

The «7Jrcsif<V« fifuired pronunciation,* is above ernplojjed to express that the 
%iiords in Ihe^e.y to the French Fables are Spelt and diviCjled as ti»ey are pronounced: 
It is what Wai4vER has done in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionarij ; for' instance^ 
he in^epdes the pronunciation qf M'ordenonjCli, by dividinfr and spellinpr if, thus, 
e.-nnf. Tn the sanijf manner f indicate the pronunciation of the word coinptdicnt 
thus, kon-te. the understanding of the figured proirunciation of WAi/Kitii rc- 
qubuis the student to be acquainted with the primitive sounds of the Fngtish vowels,, 
he must UkewUe, hefore he can understand the figured pronunciation of the French, 
make hbnsc'/f acquainted with the 30 primitive sounds of the F'renck rowels. This, 
any ihtelligent person edn get from a native, or from' anybody who reads French 
well, in a few hours. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON the GENDERSof FRENCJI 
NOUNS; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pages. 

This little \vork, which is the mostxomplole of the kind, is the. 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. • J 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR and IR- 
REGULAR, iiv a small volume. 

The verbs Hfe to be* avoir to liave, parlcr ter speak, jtimV to finish, rcccrrio- 
to receive, vendre to sell, se lever to xlfie, .se hie u porter bo vvelK .s’t n alter 
to go away, dre here all conjugated ihrough^affirTnativcly — negatively — 
inlerrogdtively — and negatively and mterfogaiwely—fin arrahgenient which 
will* greatly lacilifaie the scholar in his learning the French verbs, and 
which Will save the master the trouble of explaihingovcr and over again 
what may be much more easily learned from books, thus leaving him more 
timo to give his pupil, during the lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
Ibund in books, which must be learned from a master- 

IJEUMAN’S SPANISH asd ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New EdifioDj in onerVol. liSmo.;. , - - 



gAfilMET::ATLASv 


The Family cabinet t at las, constructed upon an oiii-i 

ciiNAL MAN : Bein^ a CortipaEiou to the Eocyclopiudia Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Family Library, Cabinet Library, &c. 

Thia A tKis- comprises, in a v^iujne of the P^amlly Library Aize, nearly IhO Maps 
an(i Tables, which piesoni to Ftft^ T/untsa^d JV'ames (f Plaops; a body 
of iiifwniation three limes as extensive as that tjuppljeil by. tto generality of 
^itart^o Jitlases. ' ^ ‘ - . : ; • ^ 

’Opirtiom pf fJie PM . | 

“This beautiful atul most useful little volumer” says the-.Literary^g^jielte,; 
“is a perfect picture of Ci'ega^uxMKju twining a vast sum of geographj^rtiifor- 
nuttion. A more ipetructivo little present, or a gift better cnlculate^'MIUK'long 
preserved and ':.neu referred to, could not be oitened to favored vj^W'Df V;itli<*r 
sc^. Its chi-upiiess, we must add, is anotlior recomniendaii(||[ij^^’orj, aithoiigh 
this elegant publicutioh coutuiiis 100 beautiful oiigraviugs, it ist^S^ed at a price 
Ihatcai) be uo olistucle to ils bei ug procured by everv p;ireut to youth." 

“ Tins AUas far surpasses any thing of the kind wliicli vvej||®p^eeii, and is 
made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Larduer and Mr^rolifiray are now 
sending into every family in the empire.” — Review. 

“ Jts Very ingenious method of arraugcrnent secures to the geBiiraphidal stu- 
dent the infornmti(Mi''for which hitherto he has boeii obligod'td V6S0ft to works 
of the largest dinierisionB.“—-..^/Acn«rtiw, ' ‘ 

This niiniature and bij^iutiful Atlas is likely to 8iip{?rscdc, for 'general pur- 
poses, ma'p.s of a more expensive and elaborate chfiraeter. It appears txr us to 
answer the double purpiise of eXerci«i/ig the attention, wdiile it imprints all that 
is important in ireograpliy on the Tiiemary,”--^w£te. 

“ The workmanship is amongAlie best of tho Jtbvd have over witnessed.’’— 
■JjSxfiminer, 

“ It contains allthe in formation to be ^oriveiy^M the moH expensive and 
unwieldy Atlas.’’— yi9rA: 'C>'oura.nt. - " 

HISTORY ^ OF THE . REVOLUTIO^ IN ENGLAND, IN 
1688: comprising a Vic W:; of tbe Reigii of James 11. , from bis 
accession 4 to the Enterprise Of the PriOce of Orange. By the 
late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. And completed to 
the SettJement of the Crowpj by the Editor. To which is pre- 
fixod, a Notice of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir 
James Mackintosh. In 1 vol. 8 vo. 

“We are at length gratifieifhy the appearance of this long-looked for work 
from the pen oPSir James Mncfcintrwh. Highly gifted by hatiire, deeply read, 
and singularly accomplished, the view of one of the 'most memorable epochs in 
English histgry ponld not have been undertaken by anwman of a capaeity toiio 
it justice in every respect, '•superior to this eminent individual.”— Xit. Gaiette, 

- “ III every pa^e we perceive, the anxiety of the historian to hbld the ha- 
lance of justice widi unfaltering hand,^ and to watch its sligUieat vibrations.” 
’r>-AfheniB(Wi. ' * ' , 

“Tho Sequel is highly honplirable to the iiKiustry and talents of ila aulhor.; 
and the Prefatory Memoir very well written. . Altogether, the volume 
possesses a sterling character, too rare at this period of evanescent publica- 
tions.” — Lit. Gawtte. 

LIFE OP THE REW GEORGE GBABBE, LL*B., with his 
Letters and Journals, together with his Posthumous Poems. 
Edited by his Eon, In 2 neat volumes. . “ 



- , ‘ .^DUCi'flON. ^ 

A TREATISE OxN ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joh.n P*W. Hm- 
scriEL. In 1 vol. 12mo. , - ” 

An ELEJVfENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Tlieorctical 
and Practical'; with attempts to simplify feome of the more 
diffidult parts of the science, particularly the'demoDstration of 
1 the Binomial Theorem, in its niost .general form ; tlie. Solution 
I pf Equations of the higher orders; "the Sitmiriation of Infinite 
Series, &'c. By J. R, Yqono^' First American edition, wilh 
Additions and Improvements, by Samijel W.uid, Jun. 8vo. 

“ A new and f«gfinioua,:genc;rai inothiid of solving liquations has been repcntly 
(liscovi'red’by l\jfea^(!rs. H. Atkinson, HoldrecJ, and Iforncr, ifub'ijendcntly of cjn-h 
other. For the best practical .view of'this now inotfiod and its applications, 
consult the Eleniehtary Treatjse on Algebra, by Mr. J, R. Young, a work which 
rioter ves our ctirdial recoirimendatioh.’’— iJ?-, Gregcfr[f\i edition of Hutton's Mathe-' 
matics. 

“ For the siihimation of Infinite Series the author gives a new add inpeiiions 
method, which is very easy and evt'etrsive iu its applicutiou.”— 


• , By the mme Author. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY> containing a new and universal 
Treatise on the .Doctrine of Proportions, toget[ier with Notesi 
ill wlrich arc pointed out and corrected several important errors 
that have hitherto remained unnoticed in the writings of Ge-. 
ometers. ,Also,mi Examination of the various Theories of Paral- 
lel .Lines that have been proposed by Legendre, Bertrand, Ivory, 
Le^slie, and' others. 

“ llis ob.sfirvqitions on the theory of parallel lipds, the labrtr ha lia.s bestowfid 
fill the doctrines of pri'portidn, as well as bis correctionR of many errors of pre- 
ceding Ge(>iuet:ci's, and supplying thoir defects, together with hi,s minute altentidu 
to accuracy throughout, may be jusily cot'isidored as rendering Jiia performance 
valuable, especially t‘o the l^nicr. ’’—PAito/^ojiAicat Magazine. 

“ Weiiave never seen a work so free from preiension and of such great merit. 
Various fallacies intent in the reasouitig of some tudebrated maUiemnticiups, 
both of uncienJl: and modern date. are pointed out and discussed in a tone of calm 
moderation., which we regret to say is not always employed in the scicntifjic 
w or Id. ” Mo/it /i/tf' JIIag-Mzive. 

. - “ Tins is a work of vahiable information, the concopi ion of a most enlightened ^ 
ini mi, and e.vecuted with a simplicity which cannot but carry the imporinnt truth 
it Speaks of, hpme to the conviction of every itnderstanding,”“i'W'ccA/y Tunes. 

The elements of analytic AL GEOMETRY; compre- 
hending the DcRAtriA© of the /Conk Section^?, and the Gtmeral 
Theory of Curves and Surfaces of tlie ge-cond order, with a 
, variet/'of local Problems on Lines and Surfices. Intended for 
the use of Mathematical Students, in Schools and Universities. 

“ If vWf'rksiike the present be Introducml generally' into our f^choolfi and col-' 
leges, tb^ continent will not long boast of its immense superiority over the 
country of New'ton, in every branch of modern analytical 9cience.”--v3tZa.?., 

elements OF PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, comprehending the Theory of Navigation and of Nautical 
Astronomy. 

elements of MECHANICS, comprehending Statics and 
Dynamics, ,, 's. 


pukilsIiiedL 1»sr Cavey^ Blaiuliaxd* 


jjiBIDGEWATElt TREA-TlSESl 


This series of Treatises is published under the following circum- 
> stances:-^ ■ „ ' 

The Right Honorable and Rev. Francis Henry, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of- February, 1825 ; he directed certain tps- 
- tees. therein named, to invest in the public funds, the sum of eight 
thousand pounds sterling; this sum, with the accruing dividends 
therein, to be libld at the disposal of tl»c President, for tlic time being, 
of the Royal Society of liondon, to be 'paid to the nprson or pervsons 
nominated by him. The Testator farther directed, that the person or 
persons selected hy the said President, siiould be appointed to. write, 
print and publish ^ne thousand .cppbs of a, iVork, on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodne^ of God, as manifested in the Creation ; hlustra- 
ting such work, hy all reasonable arguments, as, for instance, the va- 
riety and fornration of God’s creatures in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms ; the clTeet of digestion, and, thereby, of .conver- 
sion ; the construction of the hand of inan^ and an infinite variety of 
other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, 
sciences, and the extent of hterature. , '' '' 

He desired, moreover, tlmt the'mrofits arising from the sale of the 
tvorks so pubiisKed, shpuH be paid to the authors of llie works. 

The late President of the Royal Society, Ba vies Gilbert, Esq, re- 
quested the assistance of >his Grace, the Archbishop of Cantcfbury‘, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determinmg u^ioh the best mode of 
/ carrying into effect, the intentions of Uic Testator. Acting with their 
advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately , cop hect- 
ed “with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write ^parate Treatises in the different hranclies of the j 
subjects here stated:— ' .. 

I. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
' tual Constitution of Maii by tlie Rev. Thwas CiiALivrEES, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in tlie tJniversity of Edinburgh, 

IL The adaptation of External Nature Physical Condition 

of Man, by Ioun Kion, M; D,, F. R. S., Regi U s Professor of Modicine 
in the Umyersity of Oxford. ' 

^ HI. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with referenee to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Win* WhewcU, M. A., F. R.S., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Caiubridge. . “ ^ v ^ 

TV. The Imnd ; its mechanism vital endowments as eviixting 
design, by Sir Charles Bell, K. .H., ’F.R* S* 

, V. Animal and Vegetaibilc Physiology, fey Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
Fellow of ahffSecretary to the Royal ^ciety. ’ . 

VI. Geology an^ itineralogy, by the Rev. Wm. Bucfeland, D* B., 

J; F.R.S,,, Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of Geology Jp 'the 
MEjniversity of Oxford. ’ . t - * 

VII. 'Ihe History, Habits, apd InsUficte of Animals, by the Rev. 

. ;,3lVhi:jGrby,'mAnF.I^ 


STew Works, published hy' jOareyf l4©a, Blanchard* 


VIIT. Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, by 
Wm. Prout, M. D., F.R.a , ’ . j 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED. \ | 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. William Wiie- 
WELL, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; being Port III. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Pomir, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one vbh 12mo. 

“ It is a work of profound investieration, deep research, distinKiiWhdd alike 
for the calm Clfriatian spirit which breathes throughout, and the sound, kre- 
sistiblu argumentation which is stamped on every page.”— Dai/y JntelU' 
gencer. - 

“ Let ^vorks like that before us be widely disseminated, aird the bold, active, 
and ingenious enemies of religion bu met by ihose, equuJly sagacious, alert and 
resolute and the most tiuiid of the many who depend upon tiro few, need not 
fear the host that comes with subtle steps to ‘steal their faith away.’ A*. Y. 
JimtiHcan. : ^ ' 

“ That the devoted spirit 6f the work is^ most exemplary, that we have here, 
and there fmiiid, or fancied, room foryavil, only pwadventure because we have 
been unable to follow the author through the prodigious range of hjs philo-. 
sophical survey— and in a word, that the work before us would have made the 
. ropiitatiou of any other man, and ina^ well maintain even that of Professor 
Wheweiiy—^Jlifciropotitan. 

“ He has sudeeedod admirably in laying a broad fonnd.'ition, in the light of - 
nature, for tho recepti.oii of the more glorious truths of revelation ; and has 
produce^l a work well calculated to dissipate tlie delusions of scepticism and 
Infidelity, utkI to confirm the believer in his faith.”— CViar/cstan Courier. 

“ The knowp talents, and high reputation of the author, gave an earnest of 
excellence, ahd nobly has Mr. Whewell redeemed the pledge.— In conclusion, 
we have an h( 3 sjtalion in saying, that the present is one of the best works of 
its kind, and admirably adapted to the end proposed; as such, we cordially 

reconiniend it to our readorsV”— Lo/rdoH Lh. Oazette. .. 

“ It i« a \york of high character.”— JSewtan Recorder. 

A TREATISir ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN, 
principally with reference to' t!io supply of his wants, and the 
exercise of his intellectual faadties. By John Kidd, M. I)., 
F. R. S.^ Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford ; being Part U. of the BridgewatOr Treatises on the, 
Power, AYisdom, and Goodness «f God, as manifested in'the 
Creation. In one vol. 12mo. 

“ It is ablv written and replete bothwith interest and instruction. The 
diffusion of such works cannot fail to be a ttended with the happiest eftccts in 
liStifying ‘ the'Vi'ays of God to man,’ and illustrating the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator byarguments whicti appeal irresistaWy both Jp the I’etison 
and the feelings. Few can understand abstract reasonmg, and still fewer itj- 
fah it; y will listen to it; but in tliift work the purest iifiahty andthe kinffh 
est feelings are inculcated through fhs medium of agreeable and uselul infor- 
mation.”— ^ y V 

. “It should be in the hands of every individual who feels disposed to^mdi- 
cate tho ways of God to raan-'”““A*. K Com- •^dv> „i 



rHew Works, published by Carey, Lea, & Blanchard* 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


CHEMISTRY, MIINrERALOGY, AND THE PUNeTIQNS 
OF DIGESTION, considered with reference to Natural The- 
ology, by William Trout, M. D- F* F. B., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physiitjians, bein^:: l)art eight of tlie Bridgewater 
Treatises od the Power, Wisdom, and, Goodness of God, as 
manifested in the Creation. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

“F<^^deplh of investigation, exten!, of research and cogency of reasoning, 
tins >v6rk mil not suffer in comparison with any other of this admirable 
> serii^]^ The dedu[clions from the premises are srroBg and conclusive, and 
% boar the impress of a calm, philosophic,. and truly Christian spirit. The 
. valuable scientific knowledge that may be derived from the Bridgewater 
Treatises, independent of their grand design — the illustmtiori of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of Cod, as manifested hi the creation— should secure 

- them a wide circulation.”— Grpeffe. . v 

ON THE ADAPTATION OF FXTEfeNAL NATURE TO 
THE MOB;Ai; and INTETXECTUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmeus, D. D. ; beiiig 
. Part 1. of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, ^ as manifesttxl in Creation.' In 1 vol. 12m6. 

“The volumes be f«)re us . are eveiy. way worthy of their subject. It, 
would seein almost supiu'crogatery.^d pass any Judpnen-t oh the style of a 
writer so celebrated as Dr. Chiahncrs, Rd is vveil know’n as a Ipgjcian not 
f lo be baffled by any d ifliculties ; aa One Vvho bolrlly grapples w'ilh his theme, 
and brirtgis every energy pf hiS'' clear and nervoiw intellect into the field. 
No sophistry escapes his eagle vision— no argument that cOuld either 
enforce or iimstrate his sulyect is left uhtouched.. Our literature owes a 
’ ' deep'debt of jgr|titude to tlie author of these adniirable voluinesiff~tJU‘f*G.tt 2 . 

THE HAND: ITS MECHANISM AND 
MENTS; AS evincing DESIGN;^ % Sir Charms 
Bem, K. G. H. ; being Part IV. of the Bridgewater TreatiseB 
. / bn the Power, Wisdom, and^ Goodness of G as manifested 
; in the Creation. In one voL |2mb. 

O' • “ In the present treatise it is a inatler of the warmest satisfaction to find 

an anatomist Of Sir Charles Belfs great eminence; professing hia Oontempt 
* for the fate fashionable dpOtrinos of materialism held by gb piany anato- 
' mists, andi npw coming forward to prc.sent the fruits of his \vide researches 
. and great ability in a treatise so full of cnrk)us and“intei>^ting matter, 
expressly intended to , prove, by the examination of one parhcnlar point, 
that design whidh is imprest on<ill partk of yaripnsrnnimnls vvhich in soine 

- degree answer the purpose of the Hand ; and has elmWn thht thb hand is 
' not the source of contrivance, nor consequently of man’s superiority, as 

some materialists have maintained. ; , 

“ To this he has addetlsbme very valiiable remafits, showing the uses of 

- Pain, and he has illustrated the work with a yariefii of the most adniirable 
and interesting wood cuts.” — British Magazine. W ; • ^ 

; animal and ‘Vegetable physiolD®, considered with 

refe’*‘'rAcc%to Natural Theology. By Pet^r MarlnBBpt, M. D. JBeing 
V ^Treatise nve ofi-the Bridgewater Series : iUust|;ated with numerous 
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• THE .PREMIUM, 

.. A PRESENT FOR all SEASONS : 

Consisting’ of elegant selections from British and American 
writers of the 19th century. In ofic small neat volucfie, eie- 
,, gantly bound in morocco ; with engravings, by' Ellis, from de- 
signs* by Westail and Richter. 

This work particularly conirnends^ itself to school teackefs, pa- 
rents, and others, who may be in searcii ‘of a volume to pre- 
sent to either sex. ' ^ 

“ A deliglitAil IHtle bouquet of ‘ elegant extracts, ' from the best writers of 
prose af»d poetry in Great Britain and America The premiums would be a 
pretty present for young ladies, or &tu4ents, emulous to be noticed or reward* 
ed.” — Sentinel. -* 

“ it is a coUection, nr rather let us say, a selocUon »of pieces in prose and 
verse, that hfive real merit, wiUi reference both to style ainJ sentiment. They^ 
are choice, and will be useful to improve the taste and .^treujlthen the morals. 
The author bus done a good work, arid those who M'JHh to give the most de- 
serving a beautiful and a useful ‘premium,’ will find the Work to which we 
refer altogether suitable.”— -£/. S. Gazette. 

“ Carey, Lea & Blanchard have given us a choice selection of gems, from 
the best popular writers of the da>% rmder the above title. It conta.in.s arti- 
cles from the pens of Crolcy, WiJ.son, Byron, Mary Ilowitt, Mrs. llcmans, 
Moore, iJood, Dr. Bird, Campbell, Manning, Irving, Webster, Sprague, Brain- 
ing, Percivul, &c. The volume ie a pleassant one, and tlie selections such as 
their respective aUUiorsliave no need to be ashamed of.”— JV. (T. Cam. jSdver* 
tisfr. ' . 

“ This is a neat volume composed of extracts from the celebrated writers of 
the present century. The selections are admirably made, and the, work is 
got up with unusual elegance. The binding is a beautiful specimen of the 
skill \vhich~haa been attained in this important department of book -making.* 
The volume is one of fare beauty, and constitutes a cheap, elegant, and ap- 
propriate present.” — Gait]/ rntelligencer. 

” A very neat and instructive present for youth at all seasons.*'— JV’at; Oat. 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHBL, F. R. S. &C. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. 

“The preseHt tfeatise is in no wise inferior to its predecessor : it is charac- 
teriSied by the same agreeable and elegant style, the same facility of illustra- 
tion-added to which it possesses unrivalled precision and accuracy of de- 
monstratiom Avedding, therefore, the abstruse niceties and the transcendental 
mathematics of the subject, the author has nevertheless produfced a volume 
calculated, we am fully persuaded, to impress upon his readers the magnitude 
and importance of the science, and to initiate them in no mean degree into 
its mysteries.”— 

. ' JWrwiotrS fit tkr CCourK 
- OF KING CHARLBS the 

^ By Lucy Aikin. In Tyi^ Volumes, 8vo. 




EauCATIQm , : 

A New Abrulgemenr 6f*AlNSW0in'irS DICTIONARY, 
English and i>atin, for tfe use of Grarnmar ’ Sciiools. lly 
John Dymock, LL. D., with Notes, by Chajili?& Antiion. 
1 vol. ISmO. - V' .n ■ <•; ' _ - " 

In this edition are introduced several alterations and improvements, for the 
#?peciai purpose of facllitatmg the fa bar aini iiicreaaiug the knowledge of the 
‘young Bcholbr* ' " 

OREEK andENGUSH lexicon. B/D. IWneqan. Abridged 

fb/* tbe? use of Schools; In 1 vol. royal ISiiio., containing' above 
•800 pages. , ■ 

This work i.s printed on a liandsome distinct type, and contains as itiLuh 
mntter as^jnaiiy pf the larger lexicons ; butovvihg to the Ihrin in which it is 
printed, it is sold tit soch price as to be within the reach of all siiirients. Jt 
Offers more advantages to the young student than any other lexicon now in use. 
7’ho vocabulary is more: e.vteiKsive ami complete — compiising not only woiais 
found in thtrclassiGS,. but also such as are fouiul ip^the. writings of Hippticrates 
I and the Greek, phyvsiciuus. The iiieanings attached to words by ilie several 
writers are also given. , , , ' 

Words arc given in alphabetical order iif every poetical and dialectic variety. 
The conjugation of vyrhs and rtection of nouns are more complete than in 
other lexicons the meanings of vvnrd.s fuller and inore correct— there being 
first a primary and then a secofidary meaning, each distinguished from the 
metaphorical and idiornalical. Fhrasca are also given when they note pay 
peculiarity in gignificaiioii. The etymology of vvonfs is only omitted W'here it is 
confused or disputed. There is nothing left out which the young student would 
And necessary in studying tlm classics, and which would enable him to under- 
stand the true meaning of a \yord. . In short, in this work the essential advan- 
tages of a good Dictionary are combined with those of a goodGrammur-advan- 
tages not found in any Greek and English lexicon now used. 

ELEMENTS OP MECHANICS. By James Renwick, Esq., 
Professor of Natural arid Experimental Philosophy, Columbia 
College, N, Y. In 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

‘‘We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanics, which has issued 
from the American press, that we have seen ; one, too, that is alike creditn hie to 
the \Vfiler, and to the state of science in this country.’; — JimerBj^n Q^uartcr/y liiv. 

ELEMENTS of OPTICS. By David Brewster. First Amer- 
ican edition, with Notes and Additions, by A. IX BaChe, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University 
of lh3nnsylVftnia. 18mo. ■ . . 

“ The author ha.s given pnmf of his wndl -known industry, 'and extensive ac- 
(piainfance with the results of science in every part of Europe.”. — Mpnikty Mug. 

“ The subject iSi as might be expected, ably treated, atid clearly illu8traied.”-v 
X7. S. Jour. ' ^ 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
By tlie Rev. Dionysius Lardneb, LL.^ IL F. R. S. &c. Fipt 
American from the first London edition, with Notes by Ben- 
jamin F. JosLiN, M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
College. ' „ • . 

‘‘ It fully siitstains the favorable opinion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of moflOrn science.” — Lit. Oaz.’^ , 

‘‘ Dr. Lardiier has rvade.a good u.se of his acquaintance with the familiar facts 
Which fUustrate tlif-principles of science.”— Mag. 

“‘‘It is wxrttft'i with a flifl knowledge of the subject^ and in a popular style,! 
abm^'.^lKg n: practical illustrations' of the hbstruSc operations of ihes^ im-| 





EDUCATIO Jr. 


LESSONS ON THTNOS, intcndo/l to improve Children in tin? 

Practice of Olwervalioii, Reflection, und Description, on tlie Sys- 
tern of Pe&talozzi, edited by John Frost, A. M. 

Tiie publishers request, the attention of Teachers, School Com> 
inittees, and all who are desirous of improvinir the methods of in- 
struction, to this work, wliicli is on a plan hitherto tmatlcmptod 
by any schfK)l-book in this .country, and which has been attended 
with ’extraordinary success ill England. 

The following remarks on the work are extracted from the 
“ Quarterly Journal of Education.” • 

“ This little volnrue is a ‘ corrected ain 1 re-cnvrcrtfHr editioTi of less»ons nctual 
ly frlven to chiKIron, and, therefore, pofSHosses a value to wJiiylrno lK)ok made in 
tile closet can lay claim bein;^ the r(*suU of actual o-xperiinent, 'riie'^work eon 
of a nuuilMT of lesson^j.mvidcd into five serie.s; lK'<»iitnin;T With sulijectt 
llio most easy'and eleinentary, it 'gradually incn>ases in dilticuUy, each succes 
give step being ad.apted to tJaj miml of tlie child ns it acquires hash stores o 
knowledge. 

“ E\Try part of these lessons is interesting to the child, bolji qii account of the 
active operation jute which his own niiud is necessarily called by tiir; wmvfwcr ii 
which the lossont? are given ; and also by the attractive nature of umuy of lln 
material which form iheiubjaClof the lessons. In tlie first and most elementa 
ry series, the pupil is nimidy iaufr hi to make a viaht use of his organs of sense 
nn.'l to exercise liis judgment so fiir only UiS relates to the object.s about him ; and 
accordingly the matter brought before him nt thi.s stagoi, is such Unit itsobviom 
prof»ertie.s can bo discovered and de.srribed by uehUd who has acquired a tolera 
blc knowledge of his mother tongue.” 


ELEMENTS OF the INTEGRAL CALCULUS; with its 
Applications to Geometry, aiifl, to the Summation of Infinite 
Series, &c. Revised and corrected by Michael O'Shan- 
NESSY, A. M. 1 vol. Bvf). • . . . 

“ TIic volume before us forms the third of au analytical course, whicJi com- 
mences with the ‘ Elennyits of Analytical Geometry.’ More elegant lext- 
boidvs do not exist in the J;h>gJish language, and we trust tlwy will speedily be 
adopted in our Malhematicai Seniinarif s, The e.visfene.' of such auxiliaries, 
will, of its(df, we liope, ja-eve an iiid'-UMuieent to the ciilii\ alion' of A nnl\ rical 
.Science; for, to the want of si;t:h elementary works, lie; i/i(ii/rer<‘nce hitJierti, 
manitested in this country on the subject is, ne npprelie.bd, rbiefiy to be as- 
cribed. Mr. Young has brought liio Hcieiice within thereacli of every intelli- 
gent student, and, in so doing, has eontrilSuted to the advanremoni of mathe- 
matical learning in Great llxiUxiu."-' Presbyterian Review, January, lt:dv\ 

ELEMENTS OP the DIFFERENTIAL CALCUI.US ; com- 
prehending the General Tiieory of Curve Surfaces, and of 
Curves of Double Curvature. Revised and corfected by 
Michael O’Siiannessy, A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. 

” The whole Elefnents of the Difft reotial Calculus, comprehenrling all that 
19 tnost valuable in the large works of the most celebrated Analysts, gri; con 
tained in one volume, beoutifnlly printed on a fine paper, and nootly. bound 
in clotli. It appears to be in every respect vc^ell filtod for a (Jla«ns-Hook, and 
can scarcely fail to be very generally adopted ” — Preshy^nan Review, Bep 
tc'in her, 18 . 11 . . . 


^orjks, ]|^|i1i{|«tied by Carey, I^ea, & Blanchard* 

IH OTE- PACIFIC, including notices of 
r '''rnmeM^ Clpli, BbUyi%and Pern* In bne vol. By an Oih- 
mt of tiie United gates’ Navy* 

** The wprk embraces copious descriptions of the countries visited ; graphic 
accounts of the state of society; brief notices of the history; state of the 
mrfat, olimatef arid the future prospects Of those interesting parts of our ooriti- 
f n«ntf; loapeotuig which the citizens of the United Slates are supposed to 
;caremf:^n,.bpt Knpw so little.” 

‘ , ** Fult of ucycUy and valuable detail^ The American reader will greatly 
add to hwfundfofiaeas concerning SPuih America by its perusal.’*— C/trowic/<?. 
^ ^‘Tko authCr^s graphic abilities — the pdre actiuaintatjce he displays with 
tbo Spanish laugu*^,. renders his book at once pleasing and useful.” — Gaz. 

'^.SU^cahiributiofl^.to our stock of ideas arid literature, deserve a wanner 
welcome and wider patronage than the common-place or extravagant fictions 
of the day.*^— Afe/.ionaZ Gazette. 

"JMucli new and valuable information, imbodled -in excellent language; 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt of its popularitjsj”— Jowr. of Belles Lettres. 

UETTElaS ON THE UNITEO STATES* Inters to a Gen- 

* tl^ihdn in Germany, written atler a trip from Philadelphia 
' to Ma^ara, edited by Hr; Francis Uietk*.r, in one vol. 8vo. 

* “ The mjagling of ancctioie. the abrupt breaks, pershnal narration, illustrative 

comparii^onB, ana general style of the work, j'iVe it an interest lliat will ensure 
to the.bdok geiiotal perusal— iwhile the ptiilnsophjeal tone 'vhieh occasionally 
.pervades its pages cannot fail of coauneiuling them to tbe approval of the 
reflecting.!’— iX S, <l7arfltt!e. it? 

. »i work with great satisfaction and interest. It abounds 

.with characteristic aneaiotes, graphic description®, and principles wliich do 
honour to the head and heart of the author.”--JV’a<. InMUgciucr. 

' The style of these Letters is, in general, very good; eoiuetimes poetical and 

clomient. 

**Here is a well written series of l/etters, by a learned German, Who has 
lived long enough among ns, it appears, to examine the peculiarities of our 
|uveruinen$. and habits, with the impartial eye of a philosopher.”— 

■ ** This is a very agreeable book -*r,iimblinv, sprigbMy, anectlotjeal, and withal, 
interspersed with much useful and practical information, and keen and accurate 
qb8erVRiion,”-^jyTsw yorUJimerican. 

I^J GKEAT BRITAIN AND 
ISBUAJ!^^* »y Btewart, A*, Chaplaia of the 

United Htates^ Navy, author of ^ A Visit to the 8buth Seas,” 
. ^ A Refildenice iu the Sandwich Islauda,^’ Ac* III two vols. 
19mo« . 

. <<”Soiltio of his, Sketches are beautiful descriptions ; others are finished pictures. 
The charm of these volumes consists in the distinct view which the author 
gives us of the scenery, tlie country, the cities and towns, the aristocracy, the 
clmrcheS,— in one word, the thousand particulars, which, together, constitute 
what is calted the stRte of society, ”—7ic%ioMS Telegraph. 

We have seldom perused a work with so pleasant an interest. The contents 
are various and racy, epistolary transcripts of the aiithor’a mind, published .just 
as written, without revisions, and with all the gloss and freshness of firct and 
.original impressions about them. The workdsfbll of living pictures.” 

' observations on men and manners, in his description of the different 

scenes to wliieh his pilg^ritnage was extended, are given in a style of the most 
flowing and attofactiv^Kind.”— JV*. Y. Courier. 

thirty YBA^S> CORRESPONIIENqE, between John 
' Jebb, P* ]>* ^ K* S*, Bishop of liiniefick, Ardfert, and 
Alexander Kno^ £s^, M* R*, Ir A. Edited 
C^«Mfles Forster, B. B., pe r i>etual c?ura te of A sh 
; formerly, domestic Chaplain to Bishop 



















